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Religion's   shrine  !  repentant   Henry's  pride  ! 
Of  warriors,  monks,  and  dames  the  eloister'd  tomb, 
Whose  pensive  shades  around  thy  ruins  glide, 

Hail  to  thy  pile  !  more  honour'd  in  thy  fall, 
Than  modern  mansions  in  their  pillar'd  state  ; 

Proudly  majestic  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall, 
Scowling  defiance  on  the  blasts  of  fate." 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

O  Death  !  thou  leveller  of  mankind, 
Who  cometh  swiftly,  stealthy  as  the  wind, 
Who  hath  respect  for  neither  class  nor  creed — 
To  all  thy  call 's  inevitable  indeed. 

Inevitable  death,  to  whom  all  creatures  bend, 
Acknowledging  thee  the  mightiest  potent ;    End 
Of  all  things  earthy,  but  the  dawn  of — nay 
We  pray,  the  dawn  of  bright  celestial  glories 
— endless  day. 

O  Death  !  how  cruel  oft  thou  art : 
Oft  doth  thy  sickle  reap  some  loved  heart 
Enshrined  with  virtues  which  but  few  pertain, 
Which  we  would  sigh,  p'r'aps  wrongfully,  to 
remain. 

Too  soon,  our  lady,  thou  hast  garnered  in. 
Her  life,  it  was  not  autumn,  only  spring  ; 
Like  as  a  flower  with  radiance  bedecked, 
Thy  hand  has  plucked,  and  all  its  beauty  wrecked. 

By  nature  gentle,  kind  and  meek, 
To  seek  the  needy,  help  the  weak, 
To  give  the  poor,  to  heal  the  pain, 
To  restore  the  sick  to  health  again. 

To  comfort  sorrow,  making  glad 
Some  soul  in  trouble,  some  that 's  sad  ; 
Or  from  her  bounteous  store — her  divine  charge- 
Bestowed  pleasures  wide  and  large. 

And  so  she  lived  for  that  which  she  was  sent, 
Using  the  talents  which  to  her  were  lent, 
With  grace,  with  unction,  and  with  love, 
As  would  the  Giver  of  the  gifts  above. 

And  now  her  journey  's  ended,  we  deplorek 
We  sorrow  at  our  loss — none  can  restore  ; 
But  list !  we  hear  she  gained  her  just  reward : 
"  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

H.  F.  W.  June  2Sth,  1910. 


PREFACE 

THE  strangeness  of  the  ideas  enunciated  and  of  the 
enquiries  made  concerning  the  birthplace  of  the  poet, 
by  Byron  pilgrims  visiting  the  library  at  Hucknall 
Torkard,  led  the  author  to  undertake  the  preparation 
of  this  volume. 

When  first  he  essayed  the  difficult  task  of  doing 
something  to  put  an  end  to  the  prevailing  confusion 
of  ideas,  he  had  intended  to  write  only  a  small  pamph- 
let ;  but,  as  he  proceeded,  the  volume  grew,  until 
gradually  it  attained  its  present  size. 
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He  begs  also  gratefully  to  acknowledge  useful  infor- 
mation and  assistance  received  from  the  following  : 
Sir  Herbert  and  the  late  Lady  Chermside,  Messrs. 
James  Saxton,  Joseph  Barker,  Harold  Holt,  the 
Widdowson's  Family,  Mrs.  Heath,  William  Smith, 
and  others. 

He  is  further  indebted  to  the  following  for  photo- 
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Touring  Association,  Augustin  Rischgitz  (London), 
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seen  the  work  through  the  press. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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INTRODUCTION 

POETRY  is  not  popular  in  England  nowadays.  This  is 
by  no  means  an  original  remark,  but  it  may  partially 
account  for  the  low  esteem  in  which  Lord  Byron  is 
held  by  his  countrymen.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  other 
country  in  the  world  which  would  bestow  so  little 
attention  upon  one  of  its  greatest  poets.  I  say  "  so 
little  attention,"  but  that  is  weak  indeed.  It  is  not 
that — with  the  exception  of  certain  poems  such  as 
"  The  Vision  of  Belshazzar  "  and  "  The  Destruction 
of  Sennacherib  " — Byron's  poetry  is  ignored  by  the 
great  body  of  Englishmen.  This  would  be,  and  is, 
bad  enough.  What  is  worse  is  that  his  life  is  the 
subject  of  an  unpleasant  curiosity,  a  morbid  interest 
which  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  our  present  day 
failings.  No  doubt  this  arises  partly  from  a  wrong 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  artist.  We  cannot 
dissociate  his  life  from  his  work. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  world's  concern  is 
primarily  with  the  work  of  the  artist.  If  the  world 
likes  that  work,  it  can  say  so ;  if  it  does  not  like  it — 
well,  it  can  ignore  it.  The  artist's  personal  conduct 
should  not  be  of  any  particular  interest  to  the  world. 
We  do  not  make  exhaustive  enquiries  into  the  lives 
of  our  eminent  pork-butchers  ;  why,  then,  can  we  not 
allow  to  the  artist  some  decency  of  privacy  ?  Why 
may  not  the  veil  be  occasionally  drawn  ? 

In  Byron's  case,  unhappily,  there  is  much  need  of 
reticence.  One  can  admit  that  freely.  But  we  have 
the  curious  anomaly  that  the  English-speaking  world 
concerns  itself  as  little  as  possible  with  his  writings, 
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while  concentrating  a  rapt  attention  upon  his  life  as 
a  subject  for  scandal.  Byron's  poetry  is  a  closed  book 
to  the  average  reader — even  to  the  average  educated 
man  ;  but  his  life  has  been  studied  from  one  side  and 
from  the  other,  and  principally  from  the  highly- 
coloured  point  of  view  of  his  relations  with  women. 
We  have  had  studies  of  Byron  and  his  wife,  Byron 
and  Miss  Chaworth,  Byron  and  the  Countess  of  Guic- 
cioli,  Byron  and  I  know  not  who  else  beside.  His 
love-affairs  have  been  the  subject  of  innumerable 
books,  and  I  presume  that  they  will  be  the  subject  of 
many  more.  One  would  not  object  to  this  so  strongly 
— beyond  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  by  now  com- 
pletely exhausted — were  these  studies  treated  seriously, 
decently,  reticently.  But  they  are  not.  These 
"  Memoirs  "  are  merely  books  of  scandal  of  "  smoking- 
room  stories,"  of  hints  and  innuendoes.  The  scandal 
may  be  true — though  I  doubt  whether  all  of  it  be 
true — the  innuendoes  may  contain  some  vestige  of 
truth.  I  do  not  know.  But  to  my  mind  the  point 
is  that  it  does  not  matter.  It  mattered  to  Byron,  no 
doubt,  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  make  peace  for 
his  soul.  It  mattered  more  or  less  to  his  associates. 
It  may  even  have  been  of  some  importance  to  his 
contemporaries.  But  ancient  scandal  is  not  the 
slightest  concern  of  the  reader  to-day.  It  will  not 
enable  him  to  understand  Byron's  works  one  whit  the 
better.  It  will  not  even — as  Mr.  Brecknock  points 
out  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  volume — help  him 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  Byron's  character,  which 
was  composed  of  as  many  contradictory  elements  as 
Don  Juan,  that  amazing  medley,  in  which  biting 
sarcasms  and  wanton  improprieties  jostle  with  some 
of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  thoughts  which  have 
ever  come  from  the  lips  of  the  poet. 
So  it  is  that  I  welcome  a  book  which  attempts  to  tell 
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the  true  story  of  Byron's  life — and  to  present  that  life 
as  a  whole  without  unnecessary,  unverified,  and  un- 
pleasant additions.  That  it  has  been  written  with  a 
view  to  the  requirements  of  the  general  public,  and 
is  published  at  a  price  which  should  be  well  within  the 
means  of  even  the  modest  purse,  seem  to  me  among 
its  most  admirable  qualities.  Here  is  at  least  some 
of  the  truth,  and  certainly  none  of  the  untruth.  Mr. 
Brecknock  has  not  occupied  himself  with  vain  specu- 
lations and  vainer  theories.  He  has  simply  told  what 
so  badly  needed  telling — the  plain  story  of  the  life  of 
a  great  man. 

The  truth  is — or,  at  any  rate,  so  it  seems  to  me — 
that  generations  of  Englishmen  have  been  deceived 
by  Byron's  pose.  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
he  had  a  mischievous  delight  in  pretending  to  be  a 
great  deal  worse  than  he  really  was.  He  was  foolish 
and  mistaken,  certainly,  but  he  was  not  criminal — 
above  all,  he  does  not  need  the  broadminded  tolerance, 
allied  with  the  prurient  chuckle,  of  the  present-day 
"  man  of  the  world."  The  astonishing  thing  is  that 
the  pose  was  not  really  deceptive.  His  own  poetry 
told  the  truth  about  its  author,  while  his  personal 
letters  are  one  of  the  frankest  self-revelations  in 
literature. 

As  boys,  who  among  us  did  not  believe  in  his  heart 
of  hearts,  even  if  it  got  no  nearer  the  surface,  that 
the  monster  of  iniquity  was  a  far  grander  and  more 
enviable  being  than  the  saint  ?  Even  the  worldly 
gentleman  to  whom  I  have  made  reference  above— 
perhaps  an  unfair  reference,  for  I  confess  to  little 
patience  with  men  of  this  type — are  tarred  with  some- 
what the  same  brush.  Do  they  not  wish  to  seem 
more  "  dashing  "  than  they  dare  to  be  ?  But  they 
would  be  the  last  people  to  admit  that  there  was  real 
nobility  in  Byron's  character,  and  that  his  pose,  which 
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they  themselves  often  so  assiduously  cultivate,  was 
merely  a  failing  which  can  be  forgiven  in  a  great  man 
and  a  great  artist.  Yes,  the  Satanic  pose  is  a  \ery 
common  failing,  but  it  is  not  even  treated  seriously  in 
the  case  of  the  ordinary  man.  Why,  then,  should 
Byron  be  taken  exactly  at  his  word  ?  Can  it  be  be- 
cause the  Englishman  requires  the  genius  to  have  a 
perfectly  straightforward  character — one  that  his  little 
wits  can,  as  it  were,  comprehend  at  a  stretch  ?  Must 
the  genius  be  perfectly  simple,  as  well  as  simply 
perfect  ? 

Like  Byron,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  think  that 
abroad  they  understand  these  matters  better.  There 
you  will  find  that  he  is  regarded  as  the  second  English 
poet.  You  will  be  told  that  nobody  can  pretend  to 
any  knowledge  of  English  literature  who  has  not  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  works.  You  will 
find  that  he  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  writers 
the  world  has  ever  produced.  The  Englishman  has 
yet  to  make  this  discovery.  He  is  heartrendingly 
willing  to  apply  to  Byron  any  adjective  he  can  think 
of — from  "  exalted  "  to  "  debased  "  ;  but  he  does 
not  read  his  poetry.  Perhaps  some  special  induce- 
ments may  win  him  over  to  this  much-to-be-desired 
end.  I  hope  that  this  book  may  be  one  of  them.  If 
it  is,  this  will  be  its  second  justification.  The  reader 
who  does  not  know  his  Byron  may,  I  hope,  turn  from 
this  book  to  the  reading  of  some  of  the  poetry  besides 
that  which  he  learnt  in  his  School  Primers.  He  will 
find  there  not  only  amazing  versatility,  biting  satire, 
true  pathos,  strong  drama,  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
attributes  of  Byron  at  his  best ;  he  will  not  only  find 
these,  he  will  find  also  the  true  Byron — Byron  the 
man. 

T.  G.  BARBER. 

VICARAGE,  HUCKNALL  TORKARD, 
Sept.  ist,  1910. 


BULWELL    WOOD    HALL. 


„  Formerly  the  property  of  the  Byron  family.  The  house  contains  a  curious 
picture  of  a  white  horse,  said  to  be  the  animal  which  the  "  Wicked  Lord  "  rode 
from  London  to  this  place  after  his  acquittal  of  the  murder  of  William  Chaworth. 
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CHAPTER     I 
LORD  BYRON'S  ANCESTORS 

IT  is  said  that  Byron  was  as  proud  of  his  race  as  of  nis 
verse  ;  and  there  is  historic  basis  for  the  legend  that 
two  of  his  early  ancestors,  Erneis  and  Ralph  Burun, 
came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror.  They  settled 
in  England,  and  begat  a  long  line  of  descendants,  who 
proved  themselves  loyal  and  true  to  the  cause  of  king 
and  country.  Of  Erneis,  who  had  lands  in  York- 
shire and  Lincolnshire,  very  little  is  known  ;  but  of 
Ralph — the  Poet's  ancestor — much  is  recorded,  and 
his  name  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book.  When 
first  he  came  to  the  Midlands,  Horneston  Castle  in 
Derbyshire  was  his  principal  seat ;  but  the  family 
removed  later  to  Clayton  in  Lancashire,  which  then 
became  their  residence.  Sir  Richard  Byron,  who 
died  in  1398,  acquired  land  in  Nottinghamshire, 
through  his  marriage  with  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of 
William  de  Colwick — Lord  of  Colwick.  From  that 
period  down  to  about  1650,  the  Byrons  possessed  the 
Manor  of  Colwick,  and  occasionally  made  it  their 
place  of  residence. 

I  B 
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After  the  Buruns  had  been  some  time  in  England, 
their  name  was  changed  to  Biron  ;  until,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  they  began  to  call  themselves 
Byron  or  de  Byron. 

When  Edward  I.  was  preparing  an  expedition  against 
the  Scots,  John  de  Byron,  the  representative  of  the 
family,  was  summoned  to  attend  the  sovereign,  and 
to  assist  him  with  an  armed  force.  Afterwards  called 
upon  by  the  same  monarch  to  accompany  him  in 
an  expedition  abroad,  he  was  rewarded  by  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  governorship  of  York. 

The  Byrons  displayed  conspicuous  bravery  during 
the  Siege  of  Calais,  and  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  where 
two  of  them  fell.  During  the  next  century,  Sir  John 
Byron  rendered  great  assistance  to  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  In  1501, 
Nicholas,  brother  to  Sir  John,  was  also  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur, 
eldest  son  of  King  Henry  VII.  He  died  three  years 
later,  and  was  buried  in  the  Chancel  of  Col  wick  Church, 
which  continued  to  be  the  burial  place  of  the  Byrons 
until  February  22nd,  1638,  when  Cicely,  Lady  Byron, 
was  buried  in  Hucknall  Torkard. 

The  Byrons  of  Newstead,  however,  constitute  the 
branch  of  the  family  in  which  we  are  chiefly  interested. 
The  first  of  any  importance  is  he  who  was  known  as 
"  Little  Sir  John  of  the  Great  Beard."  He  must  have 
been  a  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  for,  in  the  year  1540, 
the  king  sold  to  him  the  Church  and  Priory  of  New- 
stead,  with  all  land,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  Monastery, 
for  a  small  sum  not  much  exceeding  £800.  In  addition, 
Henry  presented  him  with  the  Manor  and  Rectory  of 
Papplewick,  with  Linby,  and  a  great  part  of  Hucknall 
Torkard.  Sir  John  died  in  1576,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  who  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1579. 
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The  second  Sir  John  performed  an  action  which  will 
keep  his  name  for  ever  green  in  the  memory  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hucknall  Torkard.  He  presented  to 
the  town  a  close,  comprising  about  twenty- two  acres, 
known  as  "  Broomhill,"  the  income  of  which,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  £300  yearly,  was  to  be  given  for  ever, 
one  third  to  the  poor,  one  third  to  the  Church,  and 
one  third  as  the  trustees  might  think  fit.  This  charity, 
the  most  important  that  Hucknall  possesses,  was 
founded  on  February  2ist,  1571,  and  is  known  to-day 
as  the  "  Byron  Charity." 

Sir  John  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  William 
Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  by  her  had 
two  sons — Sir  John  and  Sir  Nicholas.  The  father 
died  in  1609.  Sir  Nicholas,  the  elder  son,  served  with 
distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands,  and,  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  King  Charles. 

After  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery,  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Chester,  in  1692,  and  gallantly  defended  that  city 
against  the  Parliamentary  army.  Both  his  two  sons 
having  died  without  issue,  his  younger  brother,  Sir 
John,  succeeded  to  the  estate.  Sir  John  had  eleven 
sons,  most  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  under 
Charles  I.  The  eldest  son,  John,  served  with  honour 
under  his  uncle,  Sir  Nicholas,  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
became  one  of  the  king's  most  loyal  subjects.  Sir 
Thomas,  a  younger  son,  commanded  the  Prince  of 
Wales 's  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Hopton  Heath  ;  later 
at  Edge  Hill,  Newbury,  and  Marston  Moor,  where 
seven  of  the  brothers  were  engaged,  and  four  of 
them  fell,  he  displayed  valour  that  upheld  faithfully 
the  great  traditions  of  the  family. 

Sir  John  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the 
Coronation  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  made  Governor  of 
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the  Tower  of  London,  an  appointment  which  so  dis- 
pleased the  Commons  that,  by  what  seems  to  have 
been  unfair  dealing  on  their  part,  they  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  removal.  The  King,  at  first,  withstood 
Parliament,  and  refused  to  grant  the  Royal  sanction  ; 
but  Sir  John,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  asked  the  king  to 
relieve  him  of  his  office,  and  to  appoint  a  successor — 
a  request  that  was  ultimately  granted. 

The  excellent  training  which  Sir  John  had  received 
in  the  great  military  schools  of  Europe  proved  of  much 
assistance  to  him  in  his  capacity  of  officer  in  the  army  ; 
and  when  war  broke  out  he  was  appointed  Field- 
Marshal  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  the  Western  Counties 
of  England. 

When  the  king  raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham, 
Sir  John  repaired  to  it  with  a  large  body  of  men,  well 
armed,  and  raised  principally  at  his  own  expense,  or 
at  that  of  his  family.  He  had  the  command  of  a  body 
of  reserves  at  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  while  the  victory 
at  Roundway,  in  Devon,  was  chiefly  due  to  his  skill 
and  bravery.  On  August  I5th,  1642,  he  took  possession 
of  Oxford  for  the  king,  but  was  driven  from  it  by  Lord 
Say  and  Sele. 

Sir  John  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  of  some 
learning.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford, 
on  November  ist,  1642,  and  for  his  services  to  the  king 
was  created  Baron  of  Rochdale  on  October  24th,  1643. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  York. 
He  it  was  who  destroyed  the  monastic  appearance  of 
Newstead  Abbey,  and  transformed  it  into  a  beautiful 
mansion.  He  was  the  first  lord  to  be  buried  in  the 
vault  at  Hucknall  Torkard,  where  a  memorial  tablet 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  His 
death  took  place  in  Paris  in  1652,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Richard — one  of  the  seven  sons 
of  Sir  John  Byron,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Molyneux. 
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Sir  Richard  successfully  defended  Newark  against 
the  Parliamentary  forces  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
John  Meldrum  and  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham.  He 
died  in  1679,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
William  Byron,  who  had  greatly  improved  Bui  well 
Wood  Hall  while  living  there  in  1677.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Viscount  Chaworth — a  note- 
worthy event,  as,  by  this  marriage,  which  took  place 
at  Papplewick  Church  on  October  i8th,  1661,  the  first 
link  was  forged  in  the  relationship  of  the  Poet  and 
Miss  Chaworth.  It  was  this  Lady  Byron  who  pre- 
sented the  communion  plate  and  chalice  to  the  church 
at  Hucknall  Torkard. 

William  had  five  sons,  four  of  whom  died  in  their 
youth.  When  he  himself  died,  in  1695,  his  fifth  son, 
William,  succeeded  to  the  title.  William  was  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Prince  George  of 
Denmark.  He  was  of  a  quiet  disposition,  perhaps 
more  domesticated  than  some  of  his  ancestors,  as  we 
may  gather  from  the  fact  that  he  was  thrice  married. 
From  his  third  wife  the  Poet  was  descended.  He  died 
in  1736,  and  was  succeeded  by  yet  another  William, 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  Poet  in  the  peerage. 
He  was  known  as  the  "  Wicked  Lord."  A  brief 
account  of  his  life  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  these 
pages.  In  the  year  1765  the  "  Wicked  Lord  "  was 
dining  with  some  aristocratic  friends  at  the  Social  Club 
in  the  Star  and  Garter  Tavern,  Pall  Mall,  when  a 
quarrel,  the  cause  of  which  has  never  been  known, 
arose  between  William  Chaworth  and  himself.  On 
going  out  the  disputants  met  on  the  stairs,  and  one  of 
them  cried  out  to  the  waiter  to  show  him  and  his 
companion  to  an  empty  room.  This  was  done  ;  and 
a  tallow  candle  being  placed  on  the  table,  the  door  was 
shut.  A  few  minutes  later  the  bell  was  rung,  and  the 
master  of  the  hotel,  rushing  in,  found  Chaworth  mor- 
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tally  wounded.  Byron,  excited  and  jubilant,  was 
standing  over  him,  crying,  "  By  God  !  I  have  as  much 
courage  as  any  man  in  England/'  The  wounded  man 
lived  just  long  enough  to  make  a  will,  providing  for  a 
lady  who  was  very  dear  to  him,  and  in  whose  house, 
in  Berkeley  Row,  he  died.  He  was  buried  at  Annesley 
on  February  5th,  1765.  The  rapiers  with  which  the 
fatal  duel  was  fought  are  preserved  at  Annesley  and 
Newstead.  Mr.  Chaworth's  weapon,  a  handsome,  silver- 
hilted  blade,  was  taken  from  the  scene  of  action  by 
Mr.  Sherwin — one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Nottingham 
Club — and  was  presented,  in  1860,  by  his  descendant, 
John  Sherwin  Gregory  (of  Harlaxton)  to  Mr.  Chaworth's 
great-great-nephew,  the  owner  of  Annesley.  Lord 
Byron,  tried  for  manslaughter,  was  set  at  liberty,  after 
having  paid  his  fees,  but  nevertheless  did  not  escape 
punishment.  Shunned  henceforth  by  all  his  associates, 
he  was  compelled  to  conceal  his  identity  under  false 
names,  and  was  to  be  seen  wandering  about  in  an  un- 
kempt condition  resembling  that  of  a  savage. 

Some  of  the  strangest  stories  imaginable  have  been 
told  concerning  him.  He  is  said  to  have  shot  his 
coachman  for  turning  out  of  the  way  of  an  individual 
whom  the  "  Wicked  Lord  "  hated.  On  one  occasion 
he  flung  his  wife  into  the  Abbey  Lake,  whence,  but 
for  the  promptitude  of  a  gardener,  she  could  not  have 
escaped  alive.  Eventually  his  continued  cruelty  com- 
pelled this  lady  to  leave  him — an  event  which  did  not 
break  my  lord's  heart,  for  the  vacancy  was  promptly 
filled  by  a  common  woman,  whom  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  called  "  Lady  Betty."  After  this, 
Byron  became  even  more  reckless  and  malignant.  He 
converted  the  best  apartments  of  the  Abbey  into 
stables  and  lumber  rooms  ;  he  made  a  cow-shed  of 
the  Gothic  chapel — with  old  Joe  Murray  for  priest — 
and  was  guilty  of  other  absurd  eccentricities.  It  is 
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generally  asserted  that  he  was  mad — a  supposition 
which  his  actions  certainly  did  much  to  support, 
notably  his  determination  to  wreck  the  Abbey,  lest  it 
should  pass  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  whom  he  hated, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  had  married  the  girl 
he  loved.  Consequently,  the  building  and  its  grounds 
were  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin  and  decay. 

This  extraordinary  individual  used  to  speak  of  the 
boy  Poet — whom  he  had  never  seen — as  "  that  young 
brat  of  Aberdeen."  He  never  acknowledged  him  as  a 
Byron,  even  after  he  knew  him  to  be  his  heir. 

The  Poet  himself  affirms  that  his  ancestor's  only 
companions  were  the  crickets  that  he  used  to  permit 
to  crawl  over  him,  and  would  whip  with  straws  when 
they  misbehaved.  On  his  death,  these  enlightened 
insects  made  their  exodus  in  procession  from  the  house. 
When  at  home  the  old  lord  spent  his  time  in  shooting 
with  pistols,  in  waging  mimic  warfare  with  wooden 
ships  about  the  rockeries  of  the  lake,  and  in  building 
ugly  turrets  upon  the  battlements.  He  also  erected 
forts  and  a  flag- tower,  which  are  preserved  in  good 
condition  to-day.  On  a  hill  just  beyond  the  lake, 
surrounded  by  trees,  he  built  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Folly/'  or  "  Imitation  Castle/'  an  erection  of  which 
some  of  the  secrets  remain  yet  untold.  We  shall  do  no 
more  than  hint  at  them,  when,  in  a  later  chapter,  we  tell 
of  Newstead  as  it  is  to-day.  Another  of  the  old  lord's 
eccentricities  was  a  passion  for  large  ponds,  which  he 
would  form  by  damming  up  streams,  quite  regardless 
of  the  ruin  caused  thereby  to  neighbouring  mill- 
owners,  whose  mill-wheels  could  grind  no  more.  This 
went  on  until  a  successful  law-suit,  instituted  by  the 
owner  of  the  cotton  mills  at  Papplewick,  brought  the 
old  madman  to  his  senses.  For  the  means  with  which 
to  fight  his  losing  case  he  was  forced  to  borrow  heavily 
from  Mr.  William  Beardall,  of  Abbey  Fields  Farm, 
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whom  he  allowed  to  recoup  himself  by  deducting  a 
certain  annual  sum  from  his  rent  until  the  debt  was 
liquidated.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  loss  of  the  law- 
suit bitterly  enraged  the  old  man,  who,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  some  particular  friends,  planned  a  great 
revenge.  At  midnight  they  cut  through  the  back  of 
Reid  pond,  now  known  as  the  Gas  House  Pond,  at  that 
time  the  largest  in  the  estate.  Then  they  crept  back 
to  the  Abbey,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that  the 
bursting  of  the  town  ponds,  under  the  great  pressure 
of  water,  would  for  ever  destroy  the  cotton  mills.  The 
fates  willed  otherwise,  however,  for  the  banks  of  the 
lower  ponds  withstood  the  pressure ;  and,  instead  of 
breaking  them  down,  the  waters  went  over  them,  as 
over  a  weir.  No  material  damage  was  done  to  the 
mill. 

The  "  Wicked  Lord  "  so  hated  his  heir  presumptive 
that  he  illegally  sold  the  Manor  of  Rochdale,  with  which 
the  barony  was  connected  ;  but  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery a  law-suit  was  instituted  for  its  recovery.  A  bill 
was  also  filed  in  the  same  court,  in  May,  1791,  under 
the  title  "  William  (5th  Lord  Byron)  versus  Simon 
Bearden  and  others/'  the  others  being  his  lessees.  The 
suit,  which  concerned  the  exploitation  of  certain  coal 
mines,  and  a  dispute  over  manorial  rights,  lasted  many 
years,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  heirs  of  the  plaintiff 
and  defendants  after  their  death.  When  the  sum  of 
£14,000  had  been  spent,  victory  rested  eventually  with 
the  Poet.  That  the  triumph  was  not  merely  technical 
is  proved  by  the  following  letter  :— 

Feb.  9th,  1807. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  pleasure  to  inform  you  we  have  gained  the  Roch- 
dale cause  a  second  time,  by  which  I  am  ^60,000  plus. 

Yours  ever, 

BYRON. 

In  addition,  the  "  Old  Lord  "  cut  down  the  trees  of 
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Newstead,  killed  the  deer  in  the  park,  and  sold  them, 
for  little  or  nothing,  in  the  shambles  at  Mansfield.  It 
is  said  that,  in  all,  2,700  head  of  deer  were  slaughtered 
in  a  very  short  time,  while  the  "  Pilgrim  Oak,"  at  the 
Mansfield  Road  entrance,  was  only  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  interposition  of  some  gentlemen  from 
Nottingham  and  Mansfield.  Indeed,  the  old  man's 
eccentric  actions  made  him  the  terror  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  died  on  May  2oth,  1798,  in  the  only  room 
in  the  Abbey  which  did  not  admit  wind  and  rain,  and 
was  buried  on  the  Hucknall  vault  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  following  month.  He  survived  his  three  sons,  his 
brother,  and  his  grandson  ;  and  at  his  death,  in  1798, 
the  estate  and  title  passed  to  George  Gordon,  the  Byron 
of  all  Byrons,  then  but  a  boy  of  ten,  and  already 
orphaned  of  his  father. 

Byron's  father  set  his  son  no  better  example  of  con- 
duct. Born  in  1750,  he  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  in  due  course  entered  the  Guards,  where 
his  conduct  was  so  irregular  and  profligate  that  his 
father,  the  Admiral — though  a  good-hearted  man — 
discarded  him  long  before  his  death.  "  Byron  the 
Mad/'  or  "  Mad  Jack,"  as  he  was  often  called/  ran 
through  three  fortunes,  and  married,  or  ran  away  with, 
three  women.  He  began  by  morally  ruining  Lady 
Carmarthan,  under  circumstances  which  have  few 
parallels  in  the  records  of  the  licentiousness  of  fashion- 
able life.  The  lady  was  divorced,  and  the  guilty  pair 
married.  He  spent  her  fortune,  to  the  amount  of 
£4,000  a  year.  Within  two  years,  worn  out  by  his 
brutality  and  vicious  life,  the  lady  died  of  a  broken 
heart. 

Not  content  with  one  adventure  of  this  kind,  Byron 
afterwards  eloped  with  Miss  Gordon  (of  Gight,  in 
Aberdeenshire),  who  became  the  mother  of  the  Poet. 
When  he  married  her,  Captain  Byron  seemed  anxious 
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to  capture  some  heiress  who  would  be  able  to  pay  the 
debts  he  had  incurred.  This  event  suggested  the 
"  Ballad  of  an  Old  Rhymer/'  beginning  : — 

O'  whare  have  ye  gaen,  Miss  Gordon, 

O'  whare  have  ye  gaen,  so  bonny  and  braw 
Ye've  married,  ye've  married  wi  Jonny  Byron 
To  squander  the  lands  O'Gight  away. 

By  this  marriage  "  Mad  Jack  "  became  possessor  of 
her  inheritance,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  Her  property,  including  bank  shares,  salmon 
fisheries,  and  timber  belonging  to  the  estate,  was 
valued  at  £30,000 ;  but  Byron  squandered  it  all,  and 
left  his  wife  with  only  a  beggarly  annuity  of  £123. 


CHAPTER     II 
BYRON'S  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH 

"  POETRY  is  the  most  sublime  gift  with  which  the 
human  mind  can  be  endowed  :  while  a  poet  is  a  man 
sent  from  God  to  convey  His  message  to  man,  God's 
greatest  trumpet  to  sound  into  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  an  interpreter  between  God  and  man,  he 
is  the  greatest  of  all  God's  creatures/'  Byron  said 
that  "  a  poet  belongs  to  no  country ;  his  works  are 
public  property,  and  his  memoirs  the  inheritance  of 
the  public." 

This  statement  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  with 
one  accord,  and  in  all  ages,  humanity  has  paid  to  the 
poet  more  reverence  than  to  any  other  being,  has  held 
his  memory  in  the  most  affectionate  remembrance. 
Pilgrims  visit  the  shrines  that  have  been  immortalised 
by  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Burns,  Shelley,  Cowper,  Scott, 
and  Tennyson,  while  the  scenes  of  the  achievements  of 
our  greatest  statesmen  and  warriors  are  passed  by 
unnoticed.  Of  all  modern  poets  the  subject  of  this 
work  ranks  second  to  none  in  respect  of  the  homage 
paid  to  his  genius. 

Byron  was  born  at  No.  16  Holies  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  London,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1788  ;  but, 
within  two  years  after  his  birth,  his  mother  left  England 
for  Aberdeen,  and  for  eight  years  the  Poet  lived  with 
her  in  that  city. 

Here  Mrs.  Byron  was  joined  by  her  good-for-nothing 
husband,  with  whom  she  lived  in  lodgings.  But  their 

ii 
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re-union  was  comfortless,  and  a  separation  soon  took 
place.  Still,  her  husband  hung  upon  her,  and  con- 
tinued to  upbraid  her  because  there  was  left  no  pro- 
perty of  which  he  could  dispose. 

The  boy's  violent  temper  made  him  a  difficult  child 
to  handle.  His  nurse  had  no  control  over  him  what- 
ever. Being  reprimanded  one  day  for  having  spoiled 
a  new  frock,  he  fell  into  one  of  his  silent  rages,  as  he 
himself  described  them.  Seizing  the  garment,  he  tore 
it  from  top  to  bottom,  then  stood  in  sullen  silence, 
setting  his  nurse  at  defiance. 

It  is  said  that,  when  only  a  child,  in  a  fit  of  passion 
he  bit  a  piece  out  of  a  china  saucer,  now  among  the 
characteristic  relics  treasured  by  the  people  of  Aber- 
deen. This  ungovernable  temper,  those  swift  passions 
and  hates  that  so  soon  revealed  themselves  in  young 
George  Gordon,  are  easily  accounted  for  by  those  who 
believe  in  the  influence  of  heredity  upon  character.  In 
the  traditional  family  traits,  in  the  outbreaks  and 
violences  of  the  father,  in  the  temper  of  the  mother, 
tried  beyond  endurance  by  her  husband's  eccentricity, 
we  find  a  natural  solution  of  the  problem.  It  has  been 
said  that  "  many  a  mother's  spirit  is  imprisoned  in  the 
life  of  her  child,  and  as  he  acts  so  is  she  disclosed."  So 
it  was,  in  a  measure,  with  Byron.  From  his  infancy 
he  breathed  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  and  the  example 
before  him  encouraged,  rather  than  checked,  his  most 
evil  desires  and  his  wildest  outbreaks  of  temper.  It 
was  an  evil  fortune  for  one  who  was  by  nature  an  ex- 
tremist, in  whom  his  ancestral  fires  flamed.  In  un- 
exampled measure  the  good  and  evil  of  his  nature  was 
inherited  and  inborn.  Had  the  good  been  encouraged 
who  knows  what  the  result  might  not  have  been  to  this 
child,  in  whom  was  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  and  fiends 
are  made  ? 

He  was  lame  from  his  birth,  though  not  so  wholly  as 
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many  have  imagined.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  was 
infant  paralysis,  which  affected  the  inner  muscles  of  his 
right  leg  and  foot,  and  caused  his  foot  to  be  turned 
inward.  It  has  been  said  that  one  nursemaid,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  Lord  Byron's  nurse 
in  her  walks  with  the  young  lord,  remarked  in  his 
presence,  "  What  a  pretty  boy  he  is  !  What  a  pity  he 
has  such  a  leg  !  "  The  boy's  eyes  flashed  fire,  and, 
striking  at  the  woman  with  a  little  whip  he  had  in  his 
hand,  he  said  angrily,  "  Dinna  speak  of  it."  This 
sensitiveness  increased  as  he  grew  older. 

Although  during  this  period  Mrs.  Byron's  fortune 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  she  received  visits  from  her 
husband,  whose  only  object  was  to  extort  more  money. 
He  was  so  far  successful  that  she  contrived  to  borrow 
a  sum  which  enabled  him  to  proceed  to  Valenciennes, 
where,  in  the  following  year,  he  died,  greatly  to  the 
relief  of  his  wile,  who,  however,  was  left  destitute,  and 
with  the  future  Poet  dependent  upon  her.  Little 
wonder  that  her  nature  was  embittered — a  bitterness 
which,  in  later  years,  was  sometimes  meted  out  to 
her  son. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  Poet's  father, 
Mrs.  Byron  adopted  towards  her  son  a  course  of  action 
that  suggests  determination  to  fashion  his  moral 
character  into  what  his  later  life  showed  it  to  be. 
Sometimes,  when  he  deserved  only  chastisement,  she 
would  gratify  his  every  whim  ;  at  other  times  she 
would  treat  him  with  far  greater  severity  than  the 
occasion  called  for.  Thus  the  boy's  natural  hastiness 
of  temper  was  developed,  and  his  proud  wilfulness 
encouraged,  until  the  one  would  excite  him  in  a  moment 
to  anger,  the  other  to  defiance  of  everyone  about  him. 
All  his  good  tendencies  were  thus  weakened  and  mis- 
directed, while  the  bad  ones  were  strengthened  until 
they  became  a  dominant  part  of  his  character. 
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The  early  life  he  spent  in  Scotland,  amongst  wild 
and  mountainous  scenery,  helped  to  develop  his 
mental  faculties,  and  to  impress  upon  his  strong  imag- 
ination those  natural  beauties  which  he  described  so 
vividly  in  his  writings.  As  a  boy  he  loved  to  wander 
alone  amid  the  wild  and  lonely  hills  of  the  Highlands, 
from  which  his  soul  drew  its  inspiration,  and  gathered 
memories  and  traditions  which  remained  with  him  to 
the  last  days  of  his  life.  That  this  love  of  natural 
beauty  had  a  great  influence  upon  his  poetical  charac- 
ter, the  following  lines  will  show : — 

"  Ah,  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wandered, 
My  cap  was  my  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  my  plaid  ; 
On  Chieftains  long  perished  my  memory  ponder'd 
As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine  cover'd  glade. 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 
Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  Polar  Star  ; 
For  fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story, 
Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch-na-gar."  4 

About  the  year  1796  he  was  attacked  by  scarlet  fever, 
and,  on  recovery,  was  sent  to  recuperate  at  a  farm  near 
Ballater.  So  delighted  was  Mrs.  Byron  with  the  place 
that  she  went  there  for  her  holidays  during  two  follow- 
ing summers,  taking  her  son  with  her.  It  was  here, 
probably,  within  a  short  distance  of  Loch-na-gar,  that 
the  Highland  scenery  made  its  deepest  impression 
upon  him.  "  Loch-na-gar,"  says  the  Poet,  "  towers 
proudly  pre-eminent  in  the  Northern  Highlands."  One 
of  our  modern  tourists  mentions  it  as  the  highest 
mountain,  perhaps,  in  Great  Britain.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  pic- 
turesque of  the  Caledonian  Alps,  a  dark,  mysterious 
mass,  lightened  at  the  summit  with  a  flashing  crown  of 
eternal  snow. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Byron's  departure  for  England,  a 
new  house  was  built  at  Ballater,  and  the  building  which 
the  Byrons  had  formerly  occupied  was  turned  into  a 
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barn,  the  bed  in  which  Byron  slept  being  left  still 
standing  amid  the  straw.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  place  was  the  resort  of  many 
pilgrims,  some  of  whom  made  offers  for  the  purchase 
of  the  bed ;  but  the  farmer  refused  to  sell  it.  Un- 
happily, the  farm  was  burnt  down,  and  the  bed  in  which 
Byron  slept  was  destroyed.  The  modern  building  on 
the  site  contains  no  relics. 

While  at  Aberdeen  he  would  often  steal  away  from 
the  house  unperceived,  and  find  his  way  to  the  sea. 
His  love  of  adventure  led  him  into  many  a  scrape.  On 
one  occasion,  after  a  long  and  anxious  search  had  been 
made  for  him,  he  was  found  struggling  in  a  sort  of 
morass,  from  which  he  was  unable  to  extricate  himself. 
At  another  time,  while  scrambling  along  a  declivity 
that  overhung  the  Linn  o'  Dee,  he  caught  his  lame 
foot  in  some  heather,  and,  losing  his  balance,  rolled 
down  the  slope.  Only  the  promptitude  of  an  atten- 
dant, who  seized  his  clothing,  prevented  a  fatal  fall 
into  the  stream. 

Being  asked  one  day  from  whom  he  derived  his 
poetical  instinct,  he  replied  :  "I  don't  know  from 
whom  I  inherit  verse  making ;  probably  the  wild 
scenery  of  Morven  and  Loch-na-gar  and  the  Banks  of 
the  Dee  were  the  parents  of  my  poetical  vein  and  the 
developers  of  my  poetical  boss."  I  cannot  say  whether 
this  derivation  of  Byron's  genius  is  usually  accepted 
by  the  critics  ;  but  one  may  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
pointed  out  by  Gait,  that  mountainous  regions  appear 
generally  to  favour  the  development  of  musical,  rather 
than  of  poetic  feeling.  "  The  Welsh  have  no  eminent 
bard  ;  the  Swiss  have  no  renown  as  poets/'*  Moun- 
tainous scenery  necessarily  awakens  in  many  minds 
the  sense  of  the  sublime,  as  it  did  pre-eminently  in  the 
case  of  John  Ruskin ;  but  whether  that  sense  is  to 

*  Gait's  Life  of  Byron,r  p.  29. 
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express  itself  in  the  form  of  poetry,  or  in  other  forms, 
must  depend  upon  individual  temperament  alone. 

While  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  long  before 
he  was  in  his  teens,  he  had  his  boyish  loves — one  being 
his  cousin,  Mary  Duff,  and  another  Mary  Robertson, 
the  "  Highland  Mary  "  of  whom  he  wrote. 

Byron's  education  began  in  his  fifth  year.  His 
mother  sent  him  to  school — but  rather  to  be  looked 
after  than  to  be  educated.  The  school  was  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Bowers,  whom  Byron  has  described  as  a  "  dapper, 
spruce  person  with  whom  I  made  no  progress."  He 
remained  there  about  a  year,  when  he  was  removed, 
and  placed  with  a  Mr.  Ross,  a  minister  of  one  of  the 
city  churches,  of  whom  he  became  fond  ;  for  he  speaks 
of  him  with  kindness,  and  describes  him  as  "  a  devout, 
clever  little  man,  of  mild  manners,  good-natured  and 
painstaking." 

A  young  man,  named  Patterson,  the  son  of  a  shoe- 
maker, was  Byron's  third  instructor.  A  rigid  Presby- 
terian and  a  good  scholar,  he  was  kind,  but  serious  and 
grave.  This  man  taught  the  boy  until  1794,  when,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  seventh  year,  he  went  to  the  Aber- 
deen Grammar  School.  Here  his  character  began  to 
develop,  and  although  he  was  high-spirited,  excitable 
and  resentful,  his  schoolfellows  found  him  a  very 
warm-hearted  and  affectionate  companion.  At  the 
age  of  ten  Byron  had  reached  the  fourth  form,  the 
second  highest  class  in  the  school,  and  he  would  have 
passed  the  fifth  form  by  eleven  and  a  half  years  of  age. 
He  would  then  have  qualified  for  entry  to  the  Univer- 
sity, which  was  a  very  unusual  thing  for  a  boy,  in  those 
days. 

James  Dunn,  LL.D.,  was  the  Rector  of  the  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School  while  Byron  was  there,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death — which  did  not  take  place  until  after 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  ninety — this  gentleman 
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cherished  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  pupil. 
When  Byron  was  at  school,  all  did  not  speak  well  of 
him  ;  some  described  him  as  a  malignant  imp,  or  as 
"  Mrs.  Byron's  Crocket  Devil." 

The  first  time  that  his  name  was  inserted  in  ttie 
Censor  Book  as  "  Georgius  Dominus  de  Byron,"  the 
boys,  unused  to  this  aristocratic  title,  gave  vent  to  a 
loud  shout,  which  so  affected  the  young  Poet  that  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  would  have  fled  from  the  room, 
had  the  headmaster  not  prevented  him  from  doing  so. 
On  going  into  the  playground,  one  of  his  companions 
questioned  him  about  the  honorary  addition  of  "  Dom- 
inus de  Byron."  This  happened  on  a  day  after  he  had 
been  flogged  for  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  he  replied  : 
"  It  is  not  my  doing  ;  fortune  was  to  whip  me  yester- 
day for  what  another  did,  and  she  has  this  day  made 
me  a  lord  for  what  another  ceased  to  do.  I  did  not 
thank  her  in  either  case,  for  I  have  asked  nothing  at 
her  hands."  On  the  same  day  also  he  ran  to  his 
mother,  and  asked  her  "  whether  she  perceived  any 
change  in  him  since  he  had  been  made  a  lord,  for  he 
perceived  none  himself."  But,  whether  he  knew  it  or 
not,  this  addition  to  his  name  had  wrought  a  great 
change  in  his  relation  to  society. 

Already,  before  coming  into  the  title,  he  had  begun 
to  think  of  himself  as  more  than  a  commoner ;  for  in 
the  winter  of  1797,  after  his  mother  had  chanced  one 
day  to  read  a  part  of  a  speech  spoken  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  friend,  who  was  present,  said  to  the  boy  : 
"  We  shall  have  the  pleasure  some  time  or  other  of 
reading  your  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
"  I  hope  not,"  was  his  reply.  "  If  you  read  any 
speeches  of  mine,  it  will  be  in  the  House  of  Lords." 

In  undertaking  a  boy's  education — and  more  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  so  headstrong  a  boy  as  this — the 
strong  bent  of  his  mind  ought,  surely,  to  be  heeded  ;  but 
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this  was  not  so  in  Byron's  case,  for  his  mother  con- 
stantly changed  his  teachers  and  methods  of  teaching, 
without  reference  to  the  boy's  inclinations.  The 
result  was  an  absolute  indifference  to  all  studies.  In 
this  he  was  like  his  father ;  in  later  years  a  further 
likeness  developed — in  the  Poet's  habits  of  intem- 
perance and  the  looseness  of  his  morals. 

During  the  few  short  years  of  the  Byron's  residence 
in  Aberdeen,  the  mother  lodged  in  three  different 
houses — one  in  Queen  Street,  one  in  Broad  Street,  and 
the  other  in  Virginia  Street.  That  they  were  in  very 
poer  circumstances  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  their 
furniture,  when  sold  before  setting  out  for  Newstead, 
fetched  only  £74  173.  7d. 


CHAPTER   III 
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IT  was  in  the  summer  of  1798  that  Lord  Byron,  who 
was  then  in  his  eleventh  year,  left  Aberdeen,  accom- 
panied by  his  mother  and  nurse,  Mary  Gray,  to  live 
at  Newstead.  The  Abbey,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  most 
dilapidated  condition,  through  the  neglect  of  the  fifth 
Lord  Byron,  whose  deeds  are  still  spoken  of  with  dis- 
gust in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  once  extensive  estate  comprised,  besides  the 
Abbey,  only  a  few  acres,  yielding  an  income  of  less 
than  £1,500  a  year.  In  the  first  year  of  his  residence 
there,  the  youthful  lord  planted  a  tree  on  the  lawn 
before  the  mansion.  But,  on  revisiting  the  Abbey  in 
1807  (when  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  to  whom  the  house 
had  been  let,  was  living  there),  the  sight  of  the  tree, 
nearly  choked  with  weeds,  drew  from  him  the  follow- 
ing verses  : — 

Young  oak  !     When  I  planted  thee  deep  down  in  the  ground, 

I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  mine  ; 
That  thy  dark  waving  branches  would  flourish  around, 

And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 
Such,  such  was  my  hope  when  in  infancy's  years 

On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  reared  thee  with  pride  ; 
They  are  passed,  and  I  watered  thy  stem  with  my  tears  ; 

Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  which  surround  thee  can  hide. 

Byron's  hope  was  fulfilled,  for  the  tree  rallied.  It  is 
now  in  its  second  century,  and  is  likely  to  live  many 
more  years  as  a  memorial  of  its  planter. 

This  first  year  at  Newstead  was  that  of  Byron's 
-earliest  and  quite  characteristic  effort  in  verse.  The 
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Hon.  Mrs.  Byron  (the  last  of  the  old  family  who  kept 
house  in  Nottingham)  used  occasionally  to  visit  the 
Poet's  mother,  and  incidentally  to  find  fault  with  his 
lordship.  She  had  some  very  curious  notions  con- 
cerning the  departed  soul,  of  which  not  the  least  original 
was  that  the  first  stage  of  transmigration  after  death 
was  to  the  moon.  This  old  lady  having  imitated  him 
one  day,  he  ran  full  of  rage  to  his  old  nurse,  and  began 
to  repeat  over  and  over  again,  with  great  gusto,  the 
following  lines  : — 

In  Nottingham  county  there  lived  at  Swan  Green 
As  crusty  an  old  lady  as  ever  was  seen  ; 
And  when  she  does  die,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon. 
She  firmly  believes  she'll  go  to  the  moon. 

Among  his  early  amusements  were  swimming  and 
managing  a  boat  on  the  lake  ;  even  while  quite  a  boy 
he  became  very  skilful  in  these  pursuits.  Sometimes 
he  would  take  his  dog,  Boatswain,  in  the  boat  with  him, 
and,  to  try  the  animal's  sagacity  and  fidelity,  would  faD 
out,  as  if  by  accident.  Needless  to  say,  Byron  was 
never  disappointed  in  his  pet.  In  his  rambles  near 
the  Abbey  he  seldom  had  any  other  companion. 
When  the  dog  died,  Byron  caused  a  monument  to  be 
erected  near  the  Abbey,  bearing  the  inscription  : — 

Near  this  spot 

Are  deposited  the  remains  of  one 
Who   possessed   beauty   without   vanity. 
Strength  without  insolence, 

Courage    without    ferocity. 
And  all  the  virtues  of  man  without  his  vices. 

This  praise  which  would  be  unmeaning  flattery 

If  inscribed  over  human  ashes, 

Is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  "  Boatswain  " — 

A  Dog. 

Who  was  born  at  Newfoundland,  May,   1803, 
And  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  November  18,  1808. 

It  also  bears  the  familiar  epitaph  which  commences  : 

When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth. 
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King  Edward  VII.,  who,  when  staying  in  this  dis- 
trict, visited  the  Abbey  on  several  occasions,  more 
than  once  made  his  way  to  Boatswain's  tomb,  and 
read  the  above  inscription  with  the  reverent  interest 
that  is  its  due. 

By  his  will,  made  in  1811,  Byron  desired  to  be  buried 
in  the  same  grave  as  his  dog,  and  met  the  protests  of 
many  objectors  by  reminding  them  that  Boatswain's 
tomb  stands  on  the  most  sacred  and  consecrated  spot 
in  the  ancient  Abbey,  near  the  site  of  the  high  altar. 
This  will  was  made  after  his  spirit  had  been  crushed  by 
the  death  of  his  mother  and  of  some  of  his  bosom 
friends. 

One  would  naturally  think  that,  after  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  and  had  removed  to  Newstead,  his 
mother  would  have  ceased  to  tyrannise  over  him  ; 
but,  unfortunately,   this  change  seemed  only  to  in- 
flame her  desire  to  perfect  the  work  she  had  begun. 
New  methods  of  persecution  were  perpetually  being 
devised.       One  was  to  subject  him  to  fruitless  and 
unnecessary   operations,    a   policy   which   continually 
brought  before  Byron's  mind,  and  that  of  others-,  his 
pitiable  condition,  and  made  him  bitterly  ashamed  of 
his  lameness.       In  addition  to  this,  his  mother  con- 
tinually taunted  him  with  his  deformity,  and  called 
him  "a  lame  brat"  on  more  than  one  occasion — to 
which  he  would  reply,  "  I  was  born  so,  mother."      Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  bitter  feeling  sprang  up  in 
his  heart  towards  such  a  mother  ?    Sometimes,  in  her 
rage,  she  would  say  to  him  :   "Ah,  you  little  dog  !  you 
are  a  Byron  all  over  ;  you  are  as  bad  as  your  father  "  ; 
or  she  would  make  other  such  comments  upon  his  pre- 
decessors on  the  Byron  side  of  the  family. 

When  under  treatment  for  his  deformity  he  was 
taken  to  reside  at  the  old  family  house,  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Pelham  Street,  Nottingham,  and  was 
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placed  under  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Lavender,  who  was  a 
truss-maker  to  the  General  Hospital  at  Nottingham. 
His  manner  of  treating  the  lame  foot  was  first  to  rub 
it  for  a  considerable  time  with  a  handful  of  oil,  and 
then  to  screw  it  up  in  a  wooden  machine. 

In  order  that  Byron's  education  might  not  be  neg- 
lected during  this  time,  he  received  lessons  in  Latin 
from  a  schoolmaster  who  spoke  of  Byron  as  being  very 
clever  for  his  age.  He  hated  and  despised  Lavender  ; 
but  he  loved  his  tutor,  Drummer  Rogers,  a  pensioned 
American  Royalist. 

Finding  that  the  treatment  for  her  son's  deformity 
was  doing  very  little  good,  his  mother  removed  to 
Sloane  Street,  London,  where  he  was  put  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Bailey,  and  placed  in  the  school  of  Dr. 
Glennie,  at  Dulwich.  Moderation  in  all  athletic 
exercise  was  prescribed  for  the  boy,  but  his  schoolmaster 
had  some  difficulty  in  enforcing  this  rule.  The  young 
lord  was  quiet  enough  while  in  the  house  with  his 
master,  but  no  sooner  was  he  out  of  his  sight  than  he 
became  as  rough  in  his  exercise  as  the  most  robust  boy 
in  the  school.  While  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Glennie, 
his  love  of  fun  and  good  humour  made  him  a  favourite 
with  all  the  boys,  and  he  might  have  proved  a  better 
man  had  he  stayed  longer  under  the  doctor's  care. 
His  mother,  however,  removed  him  from  what  was, 
perhaps,  the  best  influence  under  which  the  boy  had 
yet  come,  for  during  the  time  that  he  was  at  Dulwich 
he  was  more  amiable  than  at  any  other  period  of  his 
life. 

He  was  next  sent  to  Harrow,  while  Mrs.  Byron  re- 
sided again  in  Nottingham,  and  afterwards  at  South- 
well, with  an  occasional  visit  to  Bath  and  Cheltenham. 
While  at  Harrow,  the  tender  feelings  which  had  been 
developed  while  with  Dr.  Glennie  were  stifled ;  a 
change  came  over  Byron,  and  his  inherited  animal 
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passions  mastered  all  the  softer  affections.  During 
his  first  year  and  a  half  at  Harrow  he  hated  the  place, 
but  later  he  became  the  leader  in  all  the  sports  and 
mischief  of  his  schoolfellows.  He  was  a  "  record  " 
swimmer,  and,  in  spite  of  his  lame  leg,  he  was  qualified 
to  play  for  the  Harrow  eleven  at  Lords. 

During  all  his  school  life  Byron  never  seemed  to 
make  any  headway  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  he 
himself  writes  :  "  I  was  not  slow  or  an  idle  boy,  and 
believe  no  one  could  be  more  attached  to  Harrow  than 
I  have  been,  and  with  reasons  :  a  part  of  the  time 
passed  there  was  the  happiest  of  my  life  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Drury  was  the  best  and  worthiest  friend  I  ever 
possessed.  Whose  warnings  I  have  remembered  but 
too  well,  though  too  late,  when  I  have  erred  ;  and 
whose  counsels  I  have  but  followed  when  I  have  done 
well  and  wisely."  He  seems  to  have  never  thought  of 
Dr.  Drury  but  with  the  greatest  admiration.  When 
at  Harrow  he  was  often  rebellious,  as  well  as  very  care- 
less in  his  studies — especially  in  the  classics  ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  he  got  through  a  great  deal  of 
miscellaneous  reading.  It  is  said  that  he  both  read 
and  knew  more  history  than  boys  and  masters  put 
together,  while  his  generosity  gained  the  admiration 
of  all  his  associates. 

He  was  a  born  orator,  and  even  his  master  (Dr. 
Dury)  applauded  him  when  he  recited. 

While  he  was  at  Harrow  occurred  an  event,  impor- 
tant in  the  career  of  every  man,  superlatively  im- 
portant in  that  of  a  poet ;  an  event  that,  at  once, 
glorified  his  life  with  the  deepest  joy  it  was  to  know, 
and  darkened  it  with  a  sorrow  whose  shadow  should 
never  completely  pass — Byron  fell  in  love.  In  the 
year  1803,  during  a  summer  vacation  passed  at  Not- 
tingham, while  yet  no  more  than  a  boy  in  years,* 
*  Byron  was  in  his  fifteenth  year. 
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though  with  a  mind  in  which  burned  already  the  fiery 
imagination  of  a  poet,  he  met  Mary  Cha worth,  the 
one  woman  to  whom  he  was  to  surrender  his  whole  soul. 
Susceptible  even  from  childhood  to  female  charms,  the 
spell  of  her  beauty  was  upon  him  from  the  first. 

It  was  no  marvel — from  my  birth 
My  soul  was  drunk  with  love. 

The  beau  ideal,  as  he  says,  of  all  that  his  youthful 
fancy  could  paint  as  beautiful,  from  the  perfections  his 
imagination  created  in  her,  he  drew  all  his  "  fables 
about  the  celestial  nature  of  women." 

Many  a  time  during  that  visit,  thrilled  and  frozen 
by  the  alternate  joy  and  woe,  whose  pangs  and  pleasures 
are  known  only  to  those  who  have  experienced  them, 
he  would  walk  the  bridle  path  that  led  over  the  "  Hills 
of  Annesley  "  to  Annesley  Hall,  the  ancestral  home  of 
his  lady,  that  adjoined  his  own  family  estate.  Some- 
times he  would  turn  aside  to  keep  tryst  beside  a  certain 
white  gate,  now  vanished,  which  opened  from  her 
father's  lands  to  his — stolen  interviews,  well  known  to, 
but  unobserved  by,  elders,  who,  though  Miss  Chaworth 
was  already  upon  the  verge  of  womanhood,  would  not 
take  seriously  what,  to  them,  was  but  a  boy  and  girl 
flirtation. 

How  should  they  know  that  within  that  boyish  form 
and  handsome  face  throbbed  a  heart  and  brain  mature 
beyond  his  years  ;  how  should  the  girl's  father  know 
that  on  those  summer  mornings,  beside  the  white  gate, 
his  daughter's  beauty  was  stirring  from  the  deeps  the 
volcanic  passions  of  a  great  poet's  awakening  love. 
Save  the  girl  and  her  lover,  none  knew — not  even  the 
white  gate. 

So  Byron,  heedless  of  the  future,  intent,  as  a  young 
poet  must  be,  only  upon  intensity  of  life,  burst  the 
grape  upon  his  palate,  and  drank  the  new  wine  of  a 
passing  joy  and  an  enduring  sorrow. 
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"  Our  meetings,"  he  said,  "  were  stolen  ones,  and  by 
letters  passed  through  the  medium  of  a  confident. 
.  .  .  The  ardour  was  all  on  my  side  ;  I  was  serious, 
she  was  volatile."  Besides  these  private  interviews 
and  secret  missives,  many  happy  hours  were  spent  at 
Annesley,  sometimes  in  riding  with  Miss  Chaworth 
and  her  cousin,  or  in  sitting  listening  to  her  while  she 
played  the  piano.  They  would  walk  together  on  the 
terraces,  most  often  upon  that  leading  from  the  hall  to  * 
the  church  ;  or  Byron  would  pass  the  time  firing  with 
a  pistol  at  a  door  which  opens  in  the  terrace.  The 
door  still  bears  the  mark  of  his  shots. 

About  this  time  he  paid  a  visit,  with  Miss  Chaworth, 
to  his  Rochdale  estate,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by 
a  Rochdale  historian  :  "  The  evening  previous  to  his 
visit  Lord  Byron  had  spent  with  Miss  Chaworth  at  a 
ball  at  Matlock.  Early  next  day  he  and  this  young 
lady  journeyed  to  Rochdale  in  a  carriage,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  a  portion  of  the  young  baron's  estate. 
They  arrived  about  noon,  and  became  the  guests  of 
Mr.  T.  Fferrand,  Byron's  steward,  whose  house  stood 
in  the  wood.*  After  lunching,  their  host  took  Byron 
and  Miss  Chaworth  for  a  walk  through  the  extensive 
moorlands  belonging  to  Byron's  manor,  which  they 
viewed  with  much  pleasure.  They  journeyed  through 
the  Healey  Dells,  and  were  shewn  the  '  Fairy  Chapel/ 
which  then  consisted  of  a  recess  in  the  rock  on  the  side 
of  the  river,  overshadowed  with  trees.  After  passing 
through  the  '  Dells,'  they  drove  to  Whitworth,  and, 
leaving  the  horses  and  conveyance  at  an  hotel,  wandered 
up  Labden  Moor.  There,  again,  Mr.  Fferrand  pointed 
out  the  direction  in  which  the  young  lord's  manor 
lay,  and  stated  that  his  manorial  rights  extended, 
over  32,000  statute  acres  of  land,  with  the  privilege 

*  This  house  has  been  demolished,  and  a  town  hall  erected  on  the 

site. 
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of  court-baron  and  court-leet  in  all  the  townships  of 
the  parish.  After  dinner  they  strolled  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town.  Next  morning  they 
walked  up  Sparrow  Hill  path,  through  Broadfield,  and 
viewed  the  distant  hills.  Then  they  entered  the  ancient 
parish  church,  in  which  Byron's  forefathers  had 
worshipped  for  generations,  and  afterwards  they 
returned  to  Matlock." 

Although  he  met  with  much  kindness  from  her, 
Byron  could  not  say  that  Miss  Chaworth  gave  him  any 
reason  to  believe  that  his  love  had  been  responded  to. 

It  is,  perhaps,  questionable,  even,  whether  she  found 
in  him  much  to  attract  her  ;  certainly  we  must  accept 
literally,  as  applying  to  himself,  Byron's  words  : — 

To  her  he  was 
Even  as  a  brother — but  no  more.* 

To  what  extent  she  encouraged  or  discouraged  him, 
with  what  degree  of  feminine  cruelty  and  perverseness 
she  at  once  challenged  and  repelled  his  love,  we  shall 
never  know,  nor  need  we.  Probably  she  was  not 
greatly  to  blame.  For  her  his  passion 

Was   a  boy's  mite,   and,   like  a  widow's,   may. 
Perhaps  be  weighed  hereafter,  if  not  now. 

So  the  six  weeks  of  tortured  bliss  came  to  an  end  at 
last ;  and  Byron  returned  to  school.  The  holidays 
were  at  an  end  ;  the  glamour  of  them  was  not.  Day 
and  night,  in  classroom  and  in  playground,  haunted 
by  the  face  of  her  whom  he  loved,  he  sought  distraction 
in  reading ;  and,  to  the  detriment  of  his  progress  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  devoured  all  the  books  which  he 
could  lay  hands  on.  He  read  while  eating,  he  read  in 
bed,  he  read  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

Miss  Chaworth,  meanwhile,  was  entering  society ; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  meeting  the  man  who  was  to  be 
her  husband. 

*  "  The  Dream." 
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"  I  have  been  told,"  says  Mrs.  Musters,  "  that  Mr. 
John  Musters  and  Miss  Cha worth  first  met  at  West 
Bridgeford,  in  the  house  now  the  property  of  Hey- 
man."  He  was  remarkable  for  his  manly  beauty. 
She  admired  his  appearance,  and  his  sporting  and 
athletic  abilities.  Under  these  favourable  influences 
he  woed  and  won  her.  When  Byron  heard  of  the 
engagement,  he  was  greatly  distressed ;  but  the  proud 
spirit  which  always  dominated  him  made  him  appear 
both  calm  and  unaffected.  In  speaking  to  her  upon 
one  occasion,  he  said,  "  The  next  time  I  see  you  I 
suppose  you  will  be  Mrs.  Cha  worth  ?  "  (for  she  was 
still  to  have  her  family  name).  Only  those  who  have 
been  through  the  same  experience  can  feel  the  stab  of 
her  curt  reply,  "  I  hope  so."  The  other  word  that  most 
hurt  Byron,  when  on  a  visit  to  Annesley,  was  a  remark 
by  Miss  Cha  worth  to  her  maid  :  "  Do  you  think  I  could 
care  for  that  lame  boy  ?  "  This  speech  cut  him  to  the 
heart,  and  though  it  was  late  at  night  that  he  heard  it, 
he  immediately  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  scarcely 
knowing  whither  he  ran,  did  not  stop  until  he  found 
himself  at  Newstead. 

We  can  never  know  how  much  Byron  must  have 
suffered  from  the  spurning  of  this  pure,  unselfish  and 
most  tender  affection  ;  but  those  who  are  familiar  with 
his  poem,  "  The  Dream,"  will  have  some  conception 
of  the  terrible,  mortal  anguish  he  underwent,  then  and 
afterwards,  in  the  memory  of  his  unrequited  love,  and 
the  knowledge  that  blighted  happiness  was  the  equal 
doom  of  himself  and  of  his  beloved.  No  human  being 
of  any  sensibility  may  stand,  as  the  writer  has  often 
stood,  upon  the  crest  of  the  Diadem  Hill,  and  looked 
down,  between  the  whispering  firs,  and  across  the 
changing  bracken,  over  the  majestic  vales  that  break 
here  and  there,  the  monotony  of  the  bleak,  barren  hills 
ot  Annesley,  where  the  wild  deer  roam,  almost  up  to 
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the  gates  of  the  hall  that  was  his  home,  without  seeing 
again  what,  years  later,  at  Diodati,  the  exiled  poet 
saw  : — 

Two  beings  in  the  hue  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill, 
Gazing — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath, 
Fair  as  herself — but  the  boy  gazed  on  her  ; 
And   both   were   young — yet   not   alike   in    youth. 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge, 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood, 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth, 
And  that  was  shining  on  him  ;    he  had  looked 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away; 
He  had  no  breath,  no  being  but  in  her 
.     .     .     she  was  his  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 
Which  terminated  all. 

Here,  more  strongly,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  spot 
on  English  soil,  may  come  the  consciousness  of  being 
vitally  close  to  elemental  questions  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  universe,  as  expressed  in  its  most 
transcendent  beauties — in  Nature  gloriously  arrayed — 
from  the  golden  bracken  at  my  feet,  to  the  purple  lights 
of  heaven — in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  word- winged  for 
scaling  the  empyrean,  or  for  a  downward  plunge  into 
the  abyss  ;  in  the  heart  of  the  man  or  maid  grieving 
with  the  passionate,  dumb  desire  that  is  love.  These 
.are  the  eternal  questions  that  I  ask  myself,  while 
here,  about  me,  on  the  crest  of  Diadem  Hill,  for 
ever  the  harebell  dances,  for  ever  the  foxglove  bends — 
and  there  conies,  for  answer,  only  the  lowing  of  distant 
cattle  on  the  uplands,  and  the  wail  of  a  wandering  wind. 

Miss  Cha worth's  engagement,  and  her  marriage, 
which  followed  soon  after,  added  to,  rather  than  de- 
creased, Byron's  misery.  The  pity  which  she  felt  for 
him  was  the  one  feeling  which  his  pride  would  most 
resent,  since  it  humiliated  him  in  her  sight  and  in  his 
own.  It  was  not  her  sympathy,  but  her  love,  that  he 
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craved.  To  be  without  assurance  is,  to  a  lover,  to  be 
in  the  bottomless  pit  of  despair.  To  the  end  of  his 
days  Byron  was  to  be  without  assurance,  without  hope. 
But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  she  behaved  badly.  It 
is  generally  admitted,  as  one  writer  has  said,  that  "  from 
the  first  she  treated  him  with  single-hearted  candour. 
He  had  nothing  to  complain  of  but  his  own  weakness 
and  selfishness."  He  was  never  able  to  control  the 
spell  she  cast  over  him,  and  his  great  mistake — natural, 
perhaps,  to  a  poet,  and  in  a  measure  excused  by  a 
physical  frailty  that  doubtless  weakened  the  will — 
was  that  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  pour 
out  to  the  world,  in  his  writings,  the  passion  to  which 
he  was  a  prey.  During  all  his  after  life  he  continued 
to  do  so  without  reference  to  her  feelings. 

Year  after  year,  as  the  poet  ever  will,  who  must  feed 
upon  emotions  or  die,  he  continued  to  torture  himself 
and  her  with  musings — bitter,  desponding,  poetic — 
over  the  cruel  destiny  that  had  barred  his  union  with 
one  who  alone,  as  he  thought,  could  have  permanently 
influenced  his  career  ;  at  least,  could  have  made  his 
life  a  happy  one. 

Hills  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren, 
Where  my  thoughtless  childhood  strayed, 
How  the  northern  tempests  warring 
Howl  about  thy  tufted  shade. 
Now  no  more,  the  hours  beguiling 
Former  favourite  haunts  I  see. 
Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling 
Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me.* 

Again  and  again  he  strikes  the  note  :— 

Oh  had  my  fate  been  joined  with  thine 
As  once  the  pledge  appeared  a  token, 
These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine, 
For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken,  t 

Rarely,  even  in  his  later  years,  did  he  hear  the  music 

*  From  Hours  of  Idleness — "  A  Fragment." 
t  Hours  of  Idleness—"  To  a  Lady. 
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clashing  in  his  soul,  without  feeling  that  she  was,  in- 
deed, the  fount  of  his  inspiration,  that  she  was  more 
than  the  poet,  in  that  from  her  the  poet  drew  his  being. 
"  Had  I  married  her,"  he  says,  "  perhaps  the  whole 
tenour  of  my  life  would  have  been  different ;  she  jilted 
me,  however."  Then,  again  :  "  Our  union  would  have 
healed  feuds  in  which  blood  had  been  shed  by  our 
fathers  ;  it  would  have  joined  lands  broad  and  rich, 
and  it  would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart  and  two 
persons  not  unmatched  in  years." 

That  to  Mary  Cha worth,  Byron  gave  the  one  pure, 
wholehearted  love  of  his  life,  is,  I  think,  a  proposition 
that  has  never  been  challenged  ;  but  I  am  not  disposed 
to  accept  without  demur  the  corollary  that  marriage 
with  her  would  necessarily  have  had  a  good  influence 
upon  his  after  career.  Poets,  more  especially  great 
poets,  in  their  untiring  search  after  something  that, 
by  incarnating  for  them  the  ideal  beauty,  shall  awake 
the  nobler  emotions  by  which  they  live,  are  almost 
necessarily  inconstant,  capricious  in  their  affections. 
The  ideal,  as  in  "The  Well  Beloved,"*  undergoes 
quick  processes  of  transmigration  into  other  forms, 
and  who  shall  say  that,  sooner  or  later,  this  would  not 
have  been  the  case  with  the  first  realised  ideal  of  that 
stormy  being  whose  story  we  are  attempting  to  tell  ? 

The  announcement  of  her  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  August,  1805,  was  the  climax  of  his  bitterness.  He 
first  heard  it  from  his  mother,  whose  choice  of  words 
was  not  calculated  to  lessen  the  shock  :  "I  have  some 
news  for  you  ;  take  out  your  handkerchief,  for  you 
will  require  it."  He  made  little  comment,  and  with 
forced  calm  turned  the  conversation  to  other  subjects  ; 
but  for  how  long  was  he  haunted  by  his  loss,  those  who 
know  his  works  will  realise. 

For  some  years  afterwards  he  tried  to  drown  the 

*  "  The  Well  Beloved,"  by  Thomas  Hardy. 
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remembrance  in  the  most  depraving  dissipation.  He 
would  pass  through  alternating  moods  of  gloominess, 
gaiety,  and  desperation  ;  he  would  sit  for  hours  railing 
against  the  cruel  destiny  which  had  built  a  barrier 
between  Miss  Chaworth  and  himself.  He  had  tasted 
of  the  world,  and  the  world  had  given  him  of  its  best 
— save  the  one  thing  for  which  his  heart  had  been 
crying  out. 

Some  time  after  Mr.  Musters  had  married  Miss 
Chaworth,  he  invited  Byron  to  dine  at  Annesley  Hall. 
All  the  fond  passions  of  his  boyhood's  loves  were  still 
strong  within  him,  and  the  meeting  was  both  painful 
and  embarrassing  to  Byron.  When  the  little  child 
of  the  marriage  entered  the  room,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  suppress  his  emotion. 
He  has  given  us  a  most  touching  description  of  this  in 
the  following  lines  : — * 

Well  t    thou  art  happy,  and  I  feel, 
That  I  should  be  happy  too ; 
For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 

Thy  husband's   blest — and   'twill   impart 
Some  pangs  to  view  his  happy  lot ; 
But  let  them  pass — Oh !    how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him  if  he  loved  thee  not ! 

When  late  I  saw  thy  favourite  child, 
I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break  ; 
But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiled 
I  kissed  it  for  its  mother's  sake. 

I  kiss'd  it  and  repressed  my  sighs. 
Its  father  in  its  face  I  see  ; 
But  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes. 
And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

Mary,  adieu  !     I  must  away  : 
While  thou  art  blest  I'll  not  repine  ; 
But  near  thee  I  can  never  stay ; 
My  heart  would  soon  again  be  thine. 

*  "  Domestic  Pieces." 
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I  deem'd  that  time,  I  deem'd  that  pride, 
Had  quench' d  at  length  my  boyish  flame  ; 
Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side, 
My  heart  in  all— save  hope— the  same. 

I  saw  you  gaze  upon  my  face, 
Yet  meet  with  no  confusion  there : 
One  only  feeling  could'st  them  trace  ; 
The  sullen  calmness  of  despair. 

Away !     Away !     My    early    dream, 
Remembrance  never  must  awake  : 
Oh  !    where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream 
My  foolish  heart,  be  still  or  break  1 

The  continuation  of  this  poem  seems  to  refer  to  his 
leaving  England  for  the  Continent,  and  suggests  that 
the  revival  of  his  old  passion  was  the  cause  of  his 
departure  : 

When  man  expelled  from  Eden's  bowers, 

A  moment  lingered  near  the  gate, 
Each  scene  recalled  the  vanish'd  hours. 

And  bad  him  curse  his  future  fate. 

But  wandering  on  through  distant  climes. 
He  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief ; 

Just  gave  a  sigh  to  other  times, 
And  found  in  busier  scenes  relief. 

Thus,  Mary,  must  it  be  with  me, 

And  I  must  view  thy  charms  no  more  ; 

For  while  I  linger  near  to  thee, 
I  sigh  for  all  I  knew  before.* 


*  From  the  "  Farewell  to  a  Lady." 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

MARY   CHAWORTH  AND  HER  HUSBAND. 

IT  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  my  readers,  at 
this  point,  to  learn  a  little  of  the  history  of  the  home 
whence  Mary  Chaworth  came. 

Annesley  Hall  is  situated  about  three  miles  from 
Newstead.  The  road  leading  thereto  runs  through 
Sherwood  Forest,  and  the  spot  whereon  it  now  stands 
was,  at  one  time,  the  scene  of  many  a  royal  sport.  Its 
history  is  unique,  and  can  be  traced  back  to  the  days 
of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

During  the  Saxon  period  Annesley  was  a  manor  ; 
later,  about  the  eleventh  century,  it  was  granted, 
with  all  the  rights  thereto,  and  with  other  possessions, 
to  Richard  Fitzherbert,  who  had  done  good  service 
in  the  army.  His  grandson,  Reginald,  first  assumed 
the  title  "  De  Aneslia  "  ;  the  name  was  changed  later 
to  "  De  Annesley,"  which  became  the  family  name. 
By  the  marriage  of  Alice  De  Annesley  (a  descendant 
of  the  "  Aneslia  "  and  sole  heiress  to  all  the  possessions) 
to  George  Chaworth,  in  1440,  the  Annesley  estate  passed 
into  the  Chaworth  family. 

Several  hundreds  of  years  after  this,  "  By  a  will 
made  by  the  victim  of  the  duel,"  the  estate  descended 
to  his  first  cousin,  William  Chaworth,  and  upon  his 
dying  childless,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  his  father,  another  William  Chaworth, 
who  lived  at  Annesley  from  1771  until  1784,  where  he 
died  at  a  ripe  old  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
George,  the  father  of  Mary  Ann  Chaworth — known  as 
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"  Byron's  Mary  " — who  was  born  in  1786.       At  his 
death  this  young  lady  became  the  sole  possessor. 

Washington  Irving,  on  a  visit  to  Annesley  Hall,  was 
talking  one  day  with  Nancy  Marshland,  an  old  servant, 
who  looked  after  the  Hall  during  the  absence  of  the 
family,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence,  at  this  time, 
at  Col  wick  Hall,  "  I  suppose  you  recollect  something 
of  Lord  Byron,"  said  Irving,  "  when  he  used  to  visit 
here  ?  "  "  Ah  !  Bless  him  !  "  she  cried,  "  that  I  do  ! 
He  used  to  ride  here  and  stay  three  days  at  a  time, 
and  sleep  in  the  '  Blue  Room/  Ah,  poor  fellow  !  He 
was  very  much  taken  up  with  my  poor  mistress.  He 
used  to  walk  about  the  garden  and  terraces  with  her, 
and  seemed  to  love  the  very  ground  she  trod  on.  He 
used  to  call  her  '  his  Bright  and  Morning  Star  of 
Annesley." 

She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight ; 
And  rose,  whene'er  I  turned  mine  eyes 
The  morning  Star  of  Memory. 

"  You  appear  to  like  the  memory  ?  "  said  Irving. 
"  Ah,  sir,  why  should  I  not  ?  He  was  always  main 
good  to  me  when  he  came  here.  Well,  well  !  They 
say  it  is  a  pity  he  and  my  young  lady  did  not  make  a 
match.  Her  mother  would  have  liked  it.  He  was 
always  a  welcome  guest,  and  some  thought  it  would 
have  been  well  for  him  to  have  had  her ;  but  it  was 
not  to  be.  He  went  away  to  school,  and  then  Mr. 
Musters  saw  her,  and  so  things  took  their  course  !  " 
Certainly  Miss  Chaworth  found  no  difficulty  in  choosing 
between  the  sturdy  athlete  and  the  lame  Poet. 

At  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  was  a  ward  in 
Chancery,  and  the  function  took  place  with  the  approval 
of  Lord  Eldon,  then  Lord  Chancellor. 

Miss  Chaworth's  husband,  Mr.  John  Musters,  came 
of  a  very  old  family,  the  de  Musters,  or  de  Monasterius, 
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who  were  located  in  Nottinghamshire  prior  to  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  as  appears  by  the  Doomsday 
Book.  Their  chief  residence,  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  has  been  at  Col  wick  Hall,  near  Nottingham, 
which  was  purchased  from  the  Byrons.  Educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  Mr.  Musters  accepted  a  company  in 
the  Notts  militia,  and  subsequently  became  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  and  Justice  of  Peace  for  the  counties  of 
Notts  and  Derbyshire ;  and  was  High  Sheriff  for 
Nottingham  in  1810.  Having  no  political  aspirations, 
he  refused  the  title  of  Lord  Chaworth,  on  the  ground 
that  his  income  was  inadequate  ;  he  declined  also  to 
be  nominated  as  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
his  county  divisions  in  Parliament,  fearing  that  his 
devotion  to  field  sports  would  lead  him  to  give  more 
time  to  them  than  his  constituents  would  approve. 
Had  his  ambitions  taken  a  political  turn,  he  would*  no 
doubt,  have  been  an  excellent  representative,  for  he 
was  successful  in  anything  he  undertook.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  handsome  and  cheerful,  though  quick- 
tempered man,  agreeable  in  conversation,  an  excellent 
singer,  dancer,  and  musical  entertainer.  It  was  as  an 
athlete  and  rider  to  hounds,  however,  that  he  was  best 
known.  He  could  leap  over  a  rod  beneath  which  he 
had  just  walked  erect,  and  he  could  jump  eighteen  feet 
on  the  flat.  It  is  said  that,  in  his  younger  days,  he 
issued  a  challenge  to  run  fifty  yards — he  carrying 
another  man — while  any  acceptor  of  the  challenge 
ran  one  hundred  yards.  Nor  was  he  always  the  loser 
in  these  ambitious  feats.  But  it  was  probably  on  the 
hunting  field  that  Byron's  rival  was  most  at  home, 
A  splendid  horseman,  he  appears  to  have  had  an  un- 
rivalled power  over  the  hounds,  whom,  almost  by  voice 
alone,  he  could  control  in  the  most  wonderful  way. 
He  died  at  Annesley  Hall,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1849,  having  survived  his  wife  by  seventeen  years. 
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Whether  Mary  Cha worth's  marriage  was  really  a 
happy  one  is  not  known,  perhaps  will  never  be  certainly 
known.  This,  at  least,  we  learn,  from  Byron's  own 
reference  to  her  in  "  The  Dream,"  that  though  blessed 
with  children,  "  daughters  and  sons  of  beauty,"  her 
after  life  was  shadowed  by  acute  sorrow  : 

Upon  her  face  there  was  a  tint  of  grief, 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 
What  could  her  grief  be  ?      She  had  all  she  loved, 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  her  with  bad  hopes  or  evil  wish, 
Or  ill-repress'd  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 
What  could  her  grief  be  ?      She  had  loved  him  not, 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 
Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  prey'd 
Upon  her  mind — a  spectre  of  the  past. 

The  lady  of  his  love  ; — oh  !    she  was  changed, 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;    her  mind 
Had  wander'd  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes, 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth  ;   she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm  ;    her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things  ; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others'  sight  familiar  were  to  her. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy  ;    but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift.* 

To  what  forms  of  mental  distraction  these  mysterious 
verses  point,  to  what  causes  they  darkly  allude,  I 
cannot  tell,  nor  do  I  propose  to  enquire.  Enough  for 
us  to  know  that  the  same  inscrutable  destiny  that  had 
driven  Byron,  an  exile  and  an  outcast  from  home  and 
country,  had  yet  linked  his  after  life  with  hers,  in  the 
doom — common  alike  to  genius  and  to  beauty — that 
the  short  span  of  their  broken  days  should  end — "  the 
one  in  madness,  both  in  misery." 

Before  her  death  she  had  become  so  thoroughly 
unnerved  that  the  least  excitement  would  harm  her. 

*  From  "  The  Dream." 
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The  people  of  Nottingham  were  infuriated  by  the 
rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  angry  mob  proceeded  to  Col  wick  Hall,  where  Mrs. 
Chaworth-Musters  had  been  long  confined  by  illness. 
They  entered  the  mansion,  destroyed  the  pictures, 
smashed  everything  within  reach  and  finally  set  fire  to 
that  portion  of  the  building  in  which  was  Mrs.  Muster's 
bedroom.  The  invalid  lady  was  carried  by  her  youngest 
daughter  to  a  refuge  in  the  shrubbery  ;  but  the  shock 
and  exposure  were  too  much  for  her  in  her  frail  con- 
dition. She  died  three  months  later,  in  February, 
i8i2,  at  Wiverton  Hall,  the  dower  house  of  the  Cha- 
worth's — formerly  known  as  the  "  Cavaliers'  Strong- 
hold." She  was  in  her  46th  year,  and  left  a  family  of 
four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Her  body  was  brought 
for  burial  to  Colwick  Church,  where  a  monument  was 
later  erected  to  her  memory.  Her  eldest  daughter, 
and  namesake,  Mary  Anne,  mentioned  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Byron  as  "  the  one  whom  you  saw,"  died  in  1900, 
in  her  94th  year. 

Byron  was  unfortunate  in  almost  every  circumstance 
—in  his  parentage,  in  his  birth,  in  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  in  his  physical  frame  and  character;  in  his  social 
position,  but,  above  all,  in  his  love.  Throughout  his 
life,  from  his  earliest  years,  love  in  its  fullest  and  most 
passionate  sense  absorbed  his  whole  being,  and  con- 
sumed him  with  a  feverish  desire  which  finds  no 
parallel  in  the  life  story  of  any  other  poet.  That  love, 
on  every  side  wounded,  rejected,  despised  and  betrayed, 
disguised  itself  at  last  beneath  a  mask  of  pride  and 
bitterness. 


CHAPTER   V 

BYRON   PUBLISHES   HIS   FIRST   VOLUME 

IF  there  was  one  thing  that  Byron  loved  more  than 
another  while  at  Harrow,  it  was  to  be  alone.  He 
was  so  enamoured  of  solitude  that  he  would  often 
withdraw  himself  from  his  playmates,  and,  sitting  on 
a  tomb  in  the  churchyard  (known  to  this  day  as  Byron's 
favourite  haunt  at  Harrow),  would  give  himself  up, 
hour  after  hour,  to  the  delights  of  musing.  We  are 
reminded  of  these  quiet  times,  spent  in  the  evening 
twilight,  by  the  lines  he  wrote  after  having  revisited 
the  spot : — 

Again  I  behold  where  for  hours  I  have  ponder 'd, 
As  reclining  at  eve  on  yon  tombstone  I  lay, 

Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  church-yard  I  wander'd, 
To  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  the  sun's  setting  ray. 

Even  when  in  the  company  of  the  woman  he  loved 
most,  he  very  often  found  himself  sighing  for  solitude. 
The  same  desire  was  often  with  him  in  after  years  ; 
for,  when  passing  over  the  seas,  he  was  known  to  sit  for 
hours,  alone  and  silent,  in  deep  thought.  "  Solitude," 
he  said,  "  has  but  one  disadvantage,  but  that  is  a 
serious  one — it  is  apt  to  give  one  too  high  an  opinion 
of  one's  self.  In  the  world  we  are  sure  to  be  often 
reminded  of  every  known  or  supposed  defect  we  may 
have  ;  hence,  unless  possessed  of  an  inordinate  share 
of  vanity,  we  can  rarely  form  a  very  exalted  opinion  of 
ourselves  ;  and,  in  society,  woe  be  to  him  who  lets  it 
be  known  that  he  thinks  more  highly  of  himself  than 
of  his  neighbours,  as  this  is  a  crime  that  arms  everyone 
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against  him."  Again,  in  writing  to  Miss  Milbanke, 
Nov.  loth,  1813  he  says :  "  Those  who  pass  so  much 
of  their  time  entirely  alone  can't  be  always  in  very  high 
spirits  ;  yet  I  don't  know — though  I  certainly  do  enjoy 
society  to  a  certain  extent,  I  never  passed  two  hours  in 
mixed  company  without  wishing  myself  out  of  it 
again/' 

Yet,  notwithstanding  his  desire  for  loneliness,  no  one 
was  more  capable  of  entertaining  his  friends ;  for,  as 
we  have  said,  if  there  was  fun  or  mischief  on  foot,  the 
youthful  lord  was  always  at  the  head  of  it.  Many  are 
the  tales  we  could  tell,  did  space  permit,  of  all  the 
innocent  fun  and  banter  that,  in  his  happier  hours, 
would  bubble  up  in  the  Poet's  mind. 

Speaking  of  his  school  friendships  at  Harrow,  Byron 
said  : — "  They  were  with  me  passions  (for  I  was  always 
violent)  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  one  which  has 
endured  (to  be  sure  some  have  been  cut  short  by  death) 
till  now.  That  with  Lord  Clare  begun  one  of  the 
earliest  and  lasted  longest — being  only  interrupted  by 
distance — that  I  know  of.  I  never  hear  the  word 
'  Clare  '  without  a  beating  heart  even  now,  and  I  write 
it  with  a  feeling  of  1803 — 4 — 5,  ad  infinitum." 

The  pleasant  times  he  spent  at  Harrow  became  a 
living  memory.  His  love  for  the  place  was  so  great 
that  when  his  daughter,  Allegra,  died  in  Italy,  he  sent 
her  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Harrow  Churchyard.  The 
tablet  to  his  daughter  bears  the  inscription : — 

IN  MEMORY  OF  ALLEGRA 

DAUGHTER  OF  G.  G.,  LORD  BYRON, 
WHO  DIED  AT  BAGNA  CAVALLO, 

IN  ITALY,  APRIL  2OTH,  1822, 

rAGED   FIVE   YEARS   AND   THREE   MONTHS. 

"  I  shall  go  to  her,  but  she  shall  not  return  to  me." 

II.  Samuel  xii.  23. 

The  grave  of  Allegra,  the  schoolroom  where  Byron 
studied,  and  the  tomb  on  which  he  used  to  sit  in  the 
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churchyard,  are  all  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  will 
always  attract  lovers  of  the  Poet  to  Harrow. 

But,  apart  from  these,  the  people  of  Harrow  have 
done  their  best  to  preserve  the  name  of  Byron,  and 
there  are  now  a  number  of  Byroniana  to  be  inspected 
in  the  library  of  the  school. 

In  the  autumn  of  1805  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  ;  but  he  had  no  love  for  Cambridge  nor  for 
its  learning,  while  his  nature  revolted  against  the  laws 
and  restrictions  of  the  University,  and  against  those 
who  administered  them.  The  low  standard  of  morals, 
especially  the  drinking  habits  winked  at  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  time,  was  distasteful 
to  him,  and  he  became  sceptical  about  religious  matters 
— a  disposition  which  made  his  teachers  suspicious  of 
him.  Life  at  the  University  was  then  both  vicious  and 
dissipated.  Excessive  drinking  was  a  fashionable  vice, 
to  which  Byron,  who  was  wholly  without  guidance  or 
control,  at  once  became  addicted.  The  dissipations 
and  sensualities  in  which  he  indulged,  while  an  under- 
graduate, cast  a  shadow  over  his  whole  after  life. 

While  living  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  his  vacations 
were  spent  chiefly  at  Southwell,  whence  he  paid  fre- 
quent visits  to  Newstead  and  Annesley.  At  the  latter 
place  Mary  Chaworth  had  been  his  greatest  attraction  ; 
at  Newstead  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn  set  apart  for  him  a 
room  which  he  was  free  to  use  whenever  he  cared  to  go. 

On  his  arrival  in  Southwell  Byron  was  very  shy. 
One  person  has  said  : — "  The  first  time  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Lord  Byron  was  at  a  party  of  his  mother's. 
He  was  so  shy  that  she  had  to  send  for  him  three  times 
before  he  could  be  persuaded  to  join  the  young  people 
in  the  drawing  room."  But  through  cheerful  associa- 
tion with  his  friends,  the  Piggotts,  Beeches,  Leacrofts, 
and  others,  who  seemed  all  in  all  to  him,  this  shyness 
was  largely  overcome.  His  dogs,  his  horses,  firing  at 
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marks,  swimming,  and  private  theatricals  were  his 
chief  amusements  ;  and,  for  a  time,  Southwell  was 
his  world. 

But  all  was  not  sunshine  during  his  residence  in  that 
city,  for  it  was  here  that  he  came  most  frequently  into 
conflict  with  his  mother. 

One  of  these  visits,  in  particular,  was  the  occasion  of 
a  violent  outburst  of  temper  on  the  part  of  mother  and 
son,  which  culminated  in  Mrs.  Byron  aiming  with  the 
poker  so  violent  a  blow  at  the  head  of  the  young  lord, 
that  the  result  might  have  been  fatal,  had  he  not  suc- 
ceeded in  dodging  the  weapon,  and  making  good  his 
retreat  to  the  parlour. 

Would  it  not  have  been  little  short  of  miraculous  had 
Byron's  path  through  life,  under  such  circumstances, 
been  a  straight  one.  For,  just  as  a  man's  body  inherits 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  parents,  so  does  his 
character.  Byron  knew  his  mother's  nature — a  know- 
ledge that  caused  him  to  dread  the  end  of  the  school 
term,  and  to  look  forward  with  a  light  heart  to  the  last 
days  of  his  holidays.  Byron  knew  that  no  one  had  ever 
known  his  mother,  as  a  friend,  without  living  to  regret 
it ;  indeed,  few  of  her  neighbours  remained  in  ignorance 
of  the  quality  of  her  temper. 

The  following  extracts  from  some  of  the  many  letters 
he  wrote  to  his  sister,  Augusta,  speak  for  themselves  — 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the  old  lady  and  myself  don't  agree  like  lambs 
in  a  meadow,  but  I  believe  it  is  all  my  own  fault.  I  am  rather 
too  fidgety,  which  my  precious  mama  objects  to- — we  differ, 
then  agree,  and,  to  my  shame  be  it  said,  fall  out  a  little.  How- 
ever, "  after  the  storm  comes  the  calm."  .  .  My  mother  has 
lately  behaved  to  me  in  such  an  eccentric  manner,  that  so  far 
from  feeling  the  affection  of  a  son,  it  is  very  difficult  I  can 
restrain  my  dislike.  .  .  .  She  is  hasty,  so  impatient,  that 
I  dread  the  approach  of  my  holidays  more  than  most  boys  do 
their  return  from  them.  In  former  days  she  spoilt  me  ;  now 
she  is  altered  to  the  contrary ;  for  the  most  trifling  thing,  she 
upbraids  me  in  a  most  outrageous  manner  .  .  .  her  temper 
is  so  variable,  and  when  inflamed  so  furious,  that  I  dread  our 
meeting.  Not  but  I  dare  say  that  I  am  troublesome  enough, 
but  I  always  endeavour  to  be  as  dutiful  as  possible.  She  is 
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so  very  strenuous  and  so  tormenting  in  her  commands  ;  .  .  . 
But  I  am  now  coming  to  what  must  shock  you  as  much  as  it 
does  me.  When  she  has  occasion  to  lecture  me,  she  does  not 
do  it  in  an  impressive  style.  No  !  did  she  do  that,  I  should 
amend  my  faults  with  pleasure,  and  dread  to  offend  a  kind 
though  just  mother.  But  she  flies  into  a  fit  of  frenzy,  up- 
braids me  as  if  I  was  the  most  undutiful  wretch  in  existence, 
rakes  up  the  ashes  of  my  father,  abuses  him,  says  I  shall  be  a 
true  Byron,  which  is  the  worst  epithet  she  can  invent.  Am 
I  to  call  this  woman,  "  Mother,"  because  by  Nature's  laws 
she  has  authority  over  me  ?  Am  I  to  be  trampled  on  in  this 
manner  ?  Am  I  to  be  goaded  with  insult,  loaded  with  obloquy 
and  suffer  my  feelings  to  be  outraged  on  the  most  trivial  occa- 
sions ?  I  owe  her  respect  as  a  son,  but  I  renounce  her  as  a 
friend.  What  an  example  does  she  shew  me  !  I  hope  in  God 
I  shall  never  follow  it.  ...  My  whole  family  from  the 
Conquest  are  upbraided,  myself  abused,  and  I  am  told  what 
little  accomplishments  I  possess  either  in  mind  or  body  are 
derived  from  her  and  her  alone.  ...  I  am  a  very  unlucky 
fellow,  for  I  think  I  had  naturally  not  a  bad  heart ;  but  it  has 
been  bent,  twisted  and  trampled  on,  that  it  has  now  become 
as  hard  as  a  Highlander's  heelpiece. 

Byron  knew  nothing  of  what  it  is  to  have  a  home. 
Enough  has  been  made  public  to  show  that  the  place 
in  which  he  lived  with  his  mother  was  the  very  opposite 
of  all  that  a  home  should  be.  Mrs.  Byron  was  so  irrit- 
able and  ill-tempered  that  no  servants  would  stay  with 
her  for  long,  one  day  of  her  care  and  supervision  being 
sufficient  for  many  of  them. 

'  The  world  is  so  ordered  that  a  man's  sin  cannot  be 
confined  to  himself  alone.  His  acts  affect  others  as 
well ;  they  suffer  for  him,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation."  If  this  be  the  case,  Byron  must  have 
suffered  as  the  result  of  his  predecessor's  sin.  His 
misfortune  began  with  his  parents — with  a  father  who 
was  steeped  in  vice  and  dissipation,  and  a  mother  with 
an  uncontrollable  temper,  which  seemed  to  be  trans- 
mitted into  every  fibre  of  his  nature.  "  I  was  not  so 
young  when  my  father  died/'  wrote  the  Poet,  "  but 
that  I  perfectly  remember  him ;  and  had  very  early  a 
horror  of  matrimony,  from  the  sight  of  domestic  broils/' 

Environment,  equally  with  heredity,  played  its  part 
in  the  formation  of  his  character. 
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For  a  considerable  time,  previous  to  living  at  South- 
well, Byron  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  poetry ; 
but  here  he  received  some  encouragement  to  cultivate 
these  tendencies,  with  the  result  that,  in  1806,  he 
carried  his  first  volume,  "  Fugitive  Pieces/1  to  Mr. 
J.  C.  Ridge,  Market  Place,  Newark.  While  this  was 
going  through  the  press,  he  occupied  rooms  at  the 
Kingstone  Arms,  now  known  as  the  Clinton  Arms 
Hotel. 

In  1807  came  "  Poems  of  Various  Occasions," 
followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by  the  first  copies  of 
"  Hours  of  Idleness."  The  press  on  which  all  Byron's 
Newark  works  were  printed  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
Charles  John  Ridge,  of  Newark,  who  has  also  the 
famous  dress  in  which  Byron  was  painted,  and  a  first 
copy  of  "  Hours  of  Idleness." 

While  at  Cambridge  he  was  most  reckless  in  his 
extravagance.  Habits  of  dissipation  and  drunkenness 
were  formed,  which  had  a  demoralising  effect  on  his 
character.  This  is  easily  seen  from  the  following  letter 
to  a  lady  friend  at  Southwell : — 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

-  26/10/1807. 
My  dear  Elizabeth, 

Fatigued  with  sitting  up  till  four  in  the  morning,  for  the 
last  two  days,  at  hazard,  I  take  up  my  pen  to  enquire  how 
your  Highness  and  the  rest  of  my  female  acquaintances  at 
the  seat  of  archiepiscopal  grandeur  go  on.  .  .  .  This  place 
is  wretched  enough — a  villainous  chaos  of  din  and  drunken- 
ness ;  nothing  but  hazard  and  Burgundy,  hunting,  mathe- 
matics and  Newmarket,  riot  and  racing  ;  yet  it  is  a  paradise 
compared  with  the  dulness  of  Southwell.  Oh  !  The  misery 
of  doing  nothing  but  make  love,  enemies  and  verses.  I  have 
got  a  new  friend — a  tame  bear.  They  asked  me  what  I  meant 
to  do  with  him,  and  my  reply  was  :  "  He  should  sit  for  a 
fellowship."  This  answer  delighted  them  not.  We  have 
several  parties  here,  and  this  evening  a  large  assortment  of 
jockeys,  gamblers,  boxers,  authors,  parsons  and  poets  sup 
with  me — a  precious  mixture,  but  they  go  on  well  together. 

Although  there  is  little  to  note  in  his  life  while  com- 
pleting his  education  at  Cambridge,  it  was,  neverthe- 
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less,  at  this  period  that  Byron  brought  into  shape  the 
different  poems  which  form  the  little  volume  entitled, 
"  Hours  of  Idleness/'  a  work  which  brought  him  before 
the  notice  of  the  public  by  the  blighting  criticism  it 
received  in  The  Edinburgh  Review. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

BYRON   GOES  ABROAD 

Feign  would  I  travel  to  some  foreign  shore, 
So  might  I  to  myself  myself  restore. 

SOME  travel  for  health,  some  for  pleasure,  others  foi 
knowledge  and  self -improvement.  "  The  traveller  into 
a  foreign  country  knows  more  by  the  eye  than  he  that 
stayed  at  home  can  by  the  revelation  of  the  traveller." 

Travel  makes  the  outlook  on  life  more  broad,  it  gives 
one  a  more  open  vision  of  one's  self.  New  ideas  are 
formed,  and  one  becomes  more  equipped  to  fight  life's 
battles,  and  to  perform  life's  duties. 

The  "  stay  at  home  "  is  apt  to  become  narrow  and 
self-centred,  to  think  that  there  is  no  place  like  home 
for  enjoying  life  to  the  full.  But,  when  we  consider 
such  men  as  Livingstone,  Stanley,  Peary,  and  a  host  of 
others,  whose  names — now  household  words — would 
have  been  known  only  to  a  few,  but  for  their  voyages, 
we  must  recognise  that  travel  is  good,  not  only  for  the 
individual,  but  also  for  the  whole  community. 

Byron's  travels  have  given  to  the  world  his  master- 
piece— though  not  his  most  characteristic  work — in 
"  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,"  a  poem  which  has 
immortalised  his  memory,  and  must  live  for  all  time. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  had  he  stayed  at  home, 
we  should  lack  now  the  fullest  expression  of  Byron's 
genius.  Travel,  moreover,  was  naturally  a  suitable 
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occupation  for  one  who,  no  later  than  his  twenty-first 
year,  could  write  in  "  Manfred  "  *  : — 

From  my  Youth  upwards 
My  spirit  walked  not  with  the  souls  of  men, 
Nor  looked  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes  ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine, 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine. 
My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions  and  my  powers 
Made  me  a  stranger. 

At  the  time  his  lordship  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
Abbey,  the  building  was  in  a  most  wretched  condition, 
owing  to  lack  of  good  management  on  the  part  of  his 
predecessors.  Neglect  and  decay  had  been  allowed  to 
continue  their  deadly  work  of  destruction  under  Lord 
Grey  de  Ruthyn,  as  under  the  regime  of  the  "  Old 
Lord."  But  the  Poet  began  immediately  to  have  it 
put  into  a  habitable  condition.  The  expense  incurred 
by  him  in  carrying  out  these  repairs  was  much  beyond 
his  resources,  and  the  debts  thus  accumulated  during 
his  minority,  allowed  to  remain  for  years  unpaid, 
brought  his  creditors  down  upon  him.  The  pressure 
which  they  brought  to  bear  was  so  great  that  he  deter- 
mined to  go  abroad  for  a  time.  This  resolve  he  carried 
out  soon  after  having  claimed  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  took  with  him,  as  attendants,  Joe  Murray, 
butler ;  William  Fletcher  as  valet ;  Robert  Rushton 
as  page  ;  and  a  German  servant.  His  travelling  com- 
panion was  his  friend,  Mr.  Hobhouse. 

An  incident  worth  recording  took  place  while  Byron 
was  waiting  to  board  the  ship  at  Falmouth.  An  old 
man  was  talking  with  a  friend,  as  they  sat  in  the 
window  of  a  quiet  little  parlour,  looking  out  upon  Fal- 
mouth harbour.  "  It  was  in  the  evening,"  he  was 
saying ;  "I  had  been  sitting  there  thinking  how 
Providence  and  the  Holy  Ghost  work  together  in  pro- 
moting the  salvation  of  men,  when  the  servant  girl, 

*  Manfred,  Act  ii,  Scene  iii. 
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who  had  gone  out  on  an  errand,  came  rushing  back  in 
a  great  hurry,  and  ran  upstairs.  She  was  closely 
followed  by  a  gentleman,  who,  when  he  saw  me, 
apologised  in  a  jaunty  way  for  his  intrusion  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  walked  in,  took  a  seat,  and  seemed  per- 
fectly at  ease.  He  was  a  noble,  handsome  young  man. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  bright  glance  of  his  light  eyes, 
as  they  playfully  lightened  from  under  his  very  dark 
eyebrows.  Their  sparkles  of  fire  seemed  to  float  on 
the  surface  of  a  thoughtful  depth/' 

"  Was  that  your  girl,  old  gentleman  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;    pray  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  !  but  I  wanted  to  make  her  acquain- 
tance on  the  terrace  yonder.  She  gave  me  a  spirited 
reception,  and  provoked  me  to  the  chase  ;  so  here  I  am. 
I  admire  that  girl  of  yours  for  her  virtuous  energy. 
But  now,  letting  her  alone  in  her  retreat,  turn  out  your 
cards  and  let  us  have  some  play." 

"  We  keep  no  cards  here,  sir,"  said  I,  looking  at  him 
gravely. 

"  No  cards  !  Perhaps  you  have  a  novel  or  two  one 
could  look  over  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  such  things  are  never  found  in  this  house." 

"  What  have  you  got,  then,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  book  here  that  might  interest  you,"  I  re- 
plied, "  and  one  that  I  am  sure  will  not  only  refine  your 
taste,  but  do  your  heart  good.  I  opened  the  Bible 
before  me.  He  started  :  the  gay  life  passed  away  from 
his  countenance,  and  he  was  silent  and  thoughtful, 
while  I  gave  him  some  lessons  on  the  Bible  and  from 
the  Bible.  "  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your 
name,  sir,"  said  I  as  he  rose  to  depart ;  "  but  I  pray 
God  to  bless  you  !  " 

"  Thank  you  !  "  was  his  parting  reply.  "  My  name 
is  George,  Lord  Byron.  Good-bye  !  " 

Who  can  tell  how  far  that  quiet  conversation  "  on 
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the  Bible  and  from  the  Bible  "  influenced  Byron's  after 
thoughts  and  feelings,  in  his  capacity  of  author  of 
"  Hebrew  Melodies  "  ! 

In  July,  1809,  the  party  left  Falmouth,  going  by 
Lisbon,  through  the  South  of  Spain,  to  Gibraltar, 
whence  they  made  a  trip  down  the  Mediterranean. 
During  the  journey  they  would  often  while  away  the 
hours  with  Byron's  favourite  pastime — shooting  at 
bottles  with  pistols.  The  Poet,  who  supplied  the 
pistols  for  the  company,  was  by  far  the  best  shot  on 
board  the  ship. 

Their  first  stopping  place  was  Cagliaria,  in  Sardinia. 
After  leaving  Cagliaria  Bay,  they  sailed  for  Malta, 
coasting  along  the  picturesque  shores  of  Sicily.  It  was 
here  that  Byron  was  fascinated  by  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith, 
who  beguiled  from  him  his  valuable  yellow  diamond 
ring.  She  is  the  Florence  of  "  Childe  Harold  "*  :- 

Sweet  Florence  !     Could  another  ever  share 

This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thine. 

Byron  was  greatly  interested  in  his  visit  to  Malta, 
but,  after  staying  about  three  weeks,  he  and  Hobhouse 
again  embarked,  this  time  in  the  brig-of-war  Spider, 
which  was  conveying  a  party  of  merchantmen  to 
Prevesa.  They  landed  at  Patras,  which,  with  the 
summits  of  the  Grecian  mountains  as  background, 
forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  in  the 
world. 

Setting  sail  again  from  Patras,  in  a  few  days  they 
anchored  off  Prevesa.  The  Albanian  costume  and 
appearance,  which  was  here  very  much  in  evidence, 
awakened  Byron's  imagination  :— 

The  wild  Albanian,  kirtled  to  the  knee, 
With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented  gun, 
And  gold-embroidered  garments,  fair  to  see.f 

*  "  Childe  Harold,"  canto  ii.  58. 
t  Canto  ii.  30. 
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Next  they  sailed  up  the  Gulf  of  Salona,  thence  visiting, 
on  horseback,  Arta  and  Joannina,  a  spot  which  Byron 
and  his  friend  Hobhouse  could  claim,  almost,  to  have 
discovered  ;  for,  previous  to  their  visit,  very  little  was 
known  of  it  in  this  country.  Entering  the  latter  place, 
they  were  appalled  by  a  horrible  spectacle.  Opposite 
to  a  butcher's  shop  a  man's  arm,  with  part  of  the  side 
torn  from  the  body,  was  hanging  from  the  bough  of  a 
tree. 

From  Joannina  they  next  visited  Zitza,  where  they 
were  hospitably  entertained  at  the  monastery,  to 
which  Byron  alludes  in  his  description  of  "  Monastic 
Zitza." 

The  village  of  Mosure,  which  they  next  visited,  was 
afterwards  remembered  only  for  the  miserable  cabin 
in  which  they  slept.  Their  route  thence  took  them 
through  the  wild  and  savage  country  of  Delvinaki, 
which  led  them  on  to  Tepellene,  where  they  had  an 
audience  with  Ahi  Tasha  and  the  Vizier  of  Morea,  and 
were  very  gratified  by  the  reception  accorded  to  them. 
After  inspecting  every  object  of  interest  at  Tepellene 
they  returned,  through  Joannina,  to  Salona,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Arta  ;  but  here  a  disturbance  had  arisen,  so  they 
took  ship  to  Prevesa.  Some  difficulty  arose,  however, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  land  at  Albania,  in  Fanari 
Bay.  From  Fanari  they  rode  to  Volondoraka,  and 
thence  to  Sulli,  a  place  which — by  its  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, and  the  dress,  figure,  and  manner  of  living 
of  the  people — reminded  Byron  of  his  Highland  home. 
They  next  passed  through  the  forests  of  Archelous, 
from  which  place  they  started  for  Missolonghi. 

In  1810,  after  Hobhouse  left  for  England,  Byron 
was  stricken  down  with  fever,  and  he  attributed  his 
recovery  to  the  faithfulness  of  his  Arnout  servant,  who 
nursed  him  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  These 
servants  were  so  devoted  to  him  that  they  refused  to 
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be  paid ;  and  when  they  heard  that  Byron  was  about 
to  leave  the  district,  one  of  them  took  the  money  given 
him  for  wages,  and  suddenly  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 
Then,  clasping  his  hands  he  raised  them  to  his  forehead, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room,  weeping  bitterly,  and 
crying  aloud  :  "He  leaves  me  !  " 

To  reach  Missolonghi  they  passed  through  Utrikee, 
then  southward,  through  most  dangerous  forests,  to 
Cantoona,  Makala,  and  Gouria.  Missolonghi  is  both 
dull  and  unwholesome,  owing  largely  to  the  marshes 
which  surround  it.  From  here  they  crossed  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth  to  Patras.  They  halted  at  Vostizza,  and 
then  passed  on  to  Parnassus — the  mountain  which 
suggested  some  of  the  matter  for  "  Childe  Harold  "  :— 

Oh,  thou  Parnassus  !     Whom  I  now  survey, 
Oft  have  I  dreamed  of  Thee  I 

Next  they  stayed  for  a  few  days  at  Livadia,  and, 
after  visiting  the  caves  of  Trophonius,  and  the  fountains 
of  Oblivion  and  Memory,  passed  on  to  the  battlefield  of 
Choronea,  the  birthplace  of  Plutarch. 

Without  question,  the  best  of  Byron's  works  are 
those  relating  to  Greece,  in  which  he  describes  the 
scenery  and  Albanian  manners.  All  these  works  are 
without  parallel  in  the  English  language.  Never  was 
written  a  more  perfect  descriptive  poem  than  "  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,"  while  the  "  Giaour  "  and  the 
"  Corsair  " — with  their  splendid  descriptions  of  Nature 
— come  only  second  to  it.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
opening  passages  of  the  "  Corsair  "*  : — 

Slow  sinks,   more  lovely  ere   the  race   be  run, 
Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun. 

While  at  Athens  Byron  lodged  with  Theodora  Maci, 
the  widow  of  the  late  English  Vice-Consul.  Of  his 

*  Canto  iii.  I. 
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apartments  he  said  : — "  Our  lodgings  consisted  of  a 
sitting-room  and  two  bedrooms,  opening  into  a  court- 
yard, where  there  were  five  or  six  lemon  trees,  from 
which,  during  our  residence  in  the  place,  was  plucked 
the  fruit  that  seasoned  the  pilaff  and  other  national 
dishes  served  up  at  our  frugal  table."  The  hostess  had 
three  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Theresa,  is  remembered 
in  the  beautiful  song*  : — 

Maid   of  Athens,   ere  vre  part 
Give,   oh,   give  me  ^back  my  heart ! 

Little  did  the  maid  of  Athens,  while  listening  inno- 
cently to  the  compliments  of  the  young  Englishman, 
foresee  that  a  day  was  coming  when  her  name  would 
be  known  far  and  wide,  and  her  humble  home  be  the 
resort  of  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  After 
the  death  of  the  Consul,  their  father,  Theresa  and  her 
sisters  were  dependent  upon  strangers.  But  though 
so  poor,  their  virtue  shines  as  conspicuously  as  their 
beauty. 

Writing  to  Dr.  Drury  on  May  3rd,  1810,  Byron  re- 
ferred to  these  young  ladies  : — "  I  almost  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  dying  for  love  of  three  Greek  girls  at 
Athens — sisters.  I  lived  in  the  same  house.  Theresa, 
Mariana  and  Katinka  are  the  names  of  these  divinities." 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  Byron 
placed  on  the  lake  at  Newstead  a  boat  which  is  named 
"  Maids  of  Athens."  Fragments  of  it  are  still  to  be 
seen.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  conti- 
nent by  the  Poet. 

It  was  while  at  Athens  also  that  Byron  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  to  see  life  in  order  to 
have  true  knowledge  of  it.  On  this  question  he  wrote 
to  his  mother  : — "  I  am  convinced  of  the  advantage  of 
looking  at  mankind,  instead  of  reading  about  them, 
and  the  bitter  effects  of  staying  at  home  with  all  the 

*  From  the  "  Miscellaneous  Poems." 
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narrow  prejudices  of  an  islander,  that  I  think  there 
should  be  a  law  amongst  us  to  send  our  young  men 
abroad  for  a  term,  among  the  few  allies  our  wars  have 
left  us.  Here  I  see  and  have  conversed  with  French, 
Italians,  Germans,  Danes,  Greeks,  Turks,  Americans, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  and  without  losing  sight  of  my  own  I  can 
judge  of  the  countries  and  manners  of  others.  Where 
I  see  the  superiority  of  England  I  am  pleased,  and 
where  I  find  her  inferior — I  am  at  least  enlightened. 
Now  I  might  have  stayed — smoked  in  your  towns  or 
fogged  in  your  country,  a  century,  without  acquiring 
anything  more  useful  or  amusing  at  home." 

Byron  stayed  about  three  months  in  Athens,  and 
from  this  point  visited  Eleusis  and  the  caverns  at 
Varyand  Keratea,  in  which  he  lost  his  way.  He  also 
visited  a  number  of  other  places,  including  Ephesus 
and  Smyrna.  At  the  former  town  he  spent  two  or 
three  days  among  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
once  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  At  Smyrna  he 
completed  the  first  two  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold," 
which  he  had  begun  five  months  before.  From  this 
place  also  he  sent  the  following  interesting  letter  : — 

Smyrna,  March  19,  1810. 
Dear  Mother, 

I  cannot  write  you  a  long  letter,  but  I  know  you  will  not 
be  sorry  to  receive  any  intelligence  of  my  movements.  Pray 
accept  what  I  can  give.  I  have  traversed  the  greatest  part  of 
Greece,  besides  Epirus,  &c.,  &c.,  resided  ten  weeks  at  Athens, 
and  am  now  on  the  Asiatic  side  on  my  way  to  Constantinople. 
I  have  just  returned  from  viewing  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  a  day's 
journey^  from  Smyrna.  .  .  .  Fletcher  is  very  much  dis- 

fusted  with  his  fatigues,  though  he  had  undergone  nothing  that 
have  not  shared.  He  is  a  poor  creature  ;  indeed,  English 
servants  are  detestable  travellers.  I  have,  besides  him,  two 
Albanian  soldiers  and  a  Greek  interpreter  ;  all  excellent  in  their 
way.  Greece,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  is  de- 
lightful ;  cloudless  skies  and  lovely  landscapes.  But  I  must 
reserve  all  accounts  of  my  adventures  till  we  meet.  Keep  no 
journal,  but  my  friend,  Hobhouse,  scribbles  incessantly.  Pray 
take  care  of  Murray  and  Robert,  and  tell  the  boy  it  is  the  most 
fortunate  thing  for  him  that  he  did  not  accompany  me  to 
Turkey. 


MRS.    BYRON,    THE    POET  S    MOTHER. 


From   the   only  known   contemporary  Miniature,   in  the  Vaughan   Library  at 
Harrow  (Rischgitz  Collection). 
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From  Smyrna  Byron  set  sail  for  Constantinople. 
It  was  during  this  voyage  that  he  swam  the  Hellespont. 
At  the  first  attempt  the  water  was  so  cold  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  it,  but  the  second  time,  the  weather 
being  warmer,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  this  most 
difficult  task,  after  having  swum  four  miles  in  a  current 
that  was  so  strong  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  boat  to 
row  directly  across  it.  This  event  called  forth  the 
verses  commencing  with*  : — 

If  in  the  month  of  dark  December 

Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 
(What  maid   will  not  the  tale  remember), 

To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont. 

He  also  refers  to  the  subject  in  "  Don  Juan." 
The  feat  was  accomplished  by  Byron  in  an  hour  and 

ten  minutes,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 

water  was  extremely  cold  from  the  melting  of  mountain 

snows. 

On  landing  at  Constantinople  he  gleaned  a  great  deal 

of  material  which  he  afterwards  made  use  of  in  his  work. 

On  visiting  the  market : — 

A  crowd  of  shivering  slaves  of  every  nation, 
And  age  and  sex  were  in  the  market  ranged  ; 

Each  busy  with  the  merchant  in  his  statidn : 

Poor  creatures  !  their  good  looks  were  sadly  changed. 

Byron  remained  two  months  in  Constantinople,  and 
visited  everything  of  any  importance  and  interest. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  saw  something  of 
Corinth,  Morea,  Pashaw,  and  Patras.  At  the  latter 
place  he  was  again  seized  with  fever,  which  nearly  cost 
him  his  life. 

His  journeys  in  Greece  were  concluded  by  the  incident 
which  gave  him  inspiration  for  his  "  Giaour."  A  young 
lady,  condemned  to  die,  was  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  and 
ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  On  the  way  Byron 

*  From  the  "  Miscellaneous  Poems." 
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met  the  procession,  and  the  thought  of  the  horrible 
death  to  which  the  girl  was  going  chilled  the  very  blood 
in  his  veins.  He  drew  his  revolver,  and  threatened  to 
shoot  the  leader  if  he  did  not  release  the  girl  and  return 
with  him  to  the  Governor's  house.  At  this  the  men 
turned  and  accompanied  him.  When  they  reached 
the  Governor,  by  a  stratagem  on  Byron's  part,  the  girl 
was  released,  and  conveyed  by  the  Poet  and  his  friends 
to  a  monastery,  where  she  remained  in  safety. 

After  having  been  two  years  absent  from  England, 
he  returned  to  London,  to  arrange  for  the  publication 
of  "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,"  as  a  result  of  which, 
.in  Byron's  own  now  familiar  phrase,  "  he  awoke  one 
day  and  found  himself  famous." 

His  return  home  was  hastened  by  financial  em- 
barrassments. During  his  absence  Newstead  had 
suffered  greatly,  owing  to  lack  of  good  management, 
and  distraint  was  about  to  be  made  for  a  debt  of  £1,500. 
Byron's  mother,  who  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  flew 
into  a  rage  on  reading  the  upholsterer's  bills,  for  which 
distraint  was  made — an  incident  which,  no  doubt, 
hastened  her  death.  Information  of  his  mother's  ill- 
ness was  immediately  given  to  Byron  ;  but,  though  he 
started  instantly  from  town,  he  was  too  late  to  see  her 
alive. 

Moore  says  : — "  Byron  felt  the  death  of  his  mother 
very  acutely,  if  not  deeply."  On  the  night  of  his 
arrival  at  Newstead,  the  woman  who  had  been  waiting 
on  Mrs.  Byron,  in  passing  the  door  of  the  room  where 
the  deceased  lady  lay,  heard  deep  sighs  within  ;  and, 
on  entering  the  chamber,  found,  to  her  surprise,  Lord 
Byron  sitting  in  the  dark  beside  the  bed.  She  re- 
monstrated with  him,  but  he  burst  into  tears,  ex- 
claiming :  "  Oh,  I  had  but  one  friend  in  the  world,  and 
she  is  gone  !  " 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  he  tried  to  stifle  his  grief, 
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and  refused  to  attend  the  ceremony,  an  act  which 
brought  much  censure  upon  him.  He  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  Abbey,  watching,  as  the  remains  of  his  mother 
were  borne  away  ;  then  he  turned  to  the  servant — the 
only  one  left — ordered  him  to  fetch  the  boxing  gloves, 
and  proceeded  to  his  usual  exercise.  What  followed 
was  impressive,  and  spoke  eloquently  of  a  grieved 
heart — he  sparred  in  silence  all  the  time,  and  the 
servant  thought  that  he  hit  harder  than  was  his  habit. 
At  last  he  suddenly  flung  away  the  gloves,  and  retired 
to  his  room. 

Byron's  grief  over  the  loss  of  his  mother  may  appear 
to  conflict  somewhat  with  what  has  been  said  concern- 
ing their  previous  relations  with  one  another  ;  but  the 
solution  pf  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found,  probably,  in 
the  proposition  that  each  was  genuinely  fond  of  the 
other — while  they  lived  apart.  The  capricious  and 
ungovernable  tempers  possessed  by  both  made  a  happy 
life  in  common  quite  impossible.  Each  was  "  gey  ill 
to  live  wi',"  unless  the  second  party  were  of  a  very 
amiable  nature. 

Afterwards  he  heroically  defended,  in  a  libel  case,  a 
cruel  charge  of  drunkenness  and  immorality,  which 
had  been  brought  against  his  mother  by  an  editor. 

In  a  letter  to  John  Hanson,  written  on  August  4th, 
1811,  he  referred  to  this  matter  as  follows  : — 

I  trust  that  the  decease  of  Mrs.  B.  will  not  interrupt  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine,  less  for  mere  punish- 
ment of  the  rascal,  than  to  set  the  question  at  rest,  which,  with 
the  ignorant  and  weakminded,  might  have  a  wrong  impression. 
I  will  have  no  stain  on  the  memory  of  my  mother.  Except 
for  a  very  large  portion  of  foibles  and  irritabilities,  she  was 
without  a  vice  (and  in  these  days  that  is  much).  The  laws  of 
my  country  shall  do  her  and  me  justice  in  the  first  instance  ; 
but  if  they  are  deficient,  the  laws  of  modern  honour  shall  de- 
cide. Cost  what  it  may — gold  or  blood — I  will  pursue  to  the 
last  the  cowardly  calumniator  of  an  absent  man  and  a  defence- 
less woman. 


CHAPTER   VII 

BYRON'S  LIFE  AT  NEWSTEAD 

Newstead  !    what  sudden  change  of  scene  is  thine ! 

Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay  ! 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 

Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway. 

Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes 
Or  gewgaw  grottoes  of  the  vainly  great ; 

Yet  lingers  'mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs, 
Nor  breathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will  of  fate. 

Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine, 

Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray ; 
Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine, 

And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day. 

— "  Elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey." 

OF  all  Byron's  homes,  Newstead  had  the  greatest 
attraction  for  him.  It  appeals  to  all  lovers  of  the 
beautiful,  and  here  his  poetical  faculties  undoubtedly 
were  largely  developed. 

We  can  best  express  Byron's  attachment  to  New- 
stead  by  an  oft-quoted  extract  from  a  letter  to  his 
mother  : — 

Come  what  may,  Newstead  and  I  stand  or  fall  together  ;  I 
have  lived  on  the  spot,  I  have  fixed  my  heart  upon  it,  and  no 
pressure,  present  or  future,  shall  induce  me  to  barter  the  last 
vestige  of  my  inheritance.  I  have  that  pride  within  me  which 
will  enable  me  to  support  difficulties.  I  can  endure  privation, 
but  could  I  exchange  Newstead  for  the  first  fortune  in  the 
country,  I  should  reject  the  proposition. 

His  mode  of  living  while  at  the  Abbey  was  very 
simple,  and  his  companions  were  of  the  intellectual 
order.  His  chief  folly  was  that  of  gaming.  "  I  loved 
it,"  he  said,  "  because  every  turn  of  the  cards  and  cast 
of  the  dice  keeps  the  gamester  alive.  It  was  the  delight 
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of  the  thing  that  pleased  me."  It  was  such  statements 
as  these  that  led  people  to  look  upon  him  as  bad  ;  but, 
although  he  knew  their  feelings,  he  never  tried  to 
eradicate  the  idea.  Rather,  he  did  the  most  eccentric 
things  in  order  to  deepen  the  impression.  He  seemed 
to  take  a  delight  in  bringing  the  bad  to  the  surface, 
while  he  carefully  hid  the  good  beneath. 

While  at  the  Abbey  most  of  his  time  was  taken  up 
with  writing,  mainly  poetry.  He  usually  retired  to 
bed  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  that  he  would 
become  an  early  riser.  His  late  habits,  indeed,  brought 
much  censure  upon  him.  The  remainder  of  his  time 
was  divided  between  fencing,  boxing,  singlestick, 
shuttlecock,  pistol  firing  in  the  Hall,  walking,  riding, 
cricket,  and  sailing  on  the  lake,  or  amusing  himself 
with  the  bear  and  wolf*  which  he  had  chained  at  one 
of  the  hall  entrances. 

Byron  had  a  great  dread  of  becoming  stout,  for  he 
knew  that  the  heavier  he  grew  the  greater  would  be  the 
strain  upon  his  foot,  and  that  he  would  probably  become 
an  invalid.  To  prevent  this,  his  fasting  was  carried 
to  the  point  of  starvation.  He  would  eat  very  little 
food — all  of  a  light  kind — and  his  meals  were  taken 
irregularly.  He  would  also  lie  for  a  long  time  in  a 
warm  bath,  and  would  load  himself  with  great  coats, 
and  walk  up  and  down  the  hills  in  the  park. 

During  his  later  days,  to  prevent  corpulence,  he  also 
sacrificed  the  habit  of  drinking  wine,  and  took  water 

*  I  must  confess  to  a  degree  of  scepticism  concerning  the  wolf, 
and  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  animal  in  question 
was  of  the  type  known  as  "wolf-dog,"  a  stuffed  specimen  of  which, 
I  believe,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Abbey.  Charles  Skinner  Matthews, 
however,  writes,  in  May  1809,  of  a  visit  to  Newstead  "  Have  a  care 
how  you  proceed  ;  be  mindful  to  go  there  in  broad  daylight  and 
with  your  eyes  about  you.  For  should  you  make  any  blunder — 
should  you  go  to  the  right  of  the  Hall  steps,  you  are  laid  hold  of  by 
a  Bear  ;  and  should  you  go  to  the  left  your  case  is  still  worse,  for 
you  run  full  against  a  wolf." 
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instead.  Even  with  all  these  precautions,  however, 
Byron,  as  he  grew  older,  was  able  to  move  about  only 
with  the  aid  of  a  stick  and  on  tip-toe.  He  must  have 
suffered  much  when  obliged  to  walk ;  for  if  he  went 
any  distance  the  pain  caused  by  the  effort  would  swell 
his  veins  and  moisten  his  forehead  with  perspiration. 

Trelawney*  tells  us  how  "  he  would  exist  on  biscuits 
and  soda-water  for  days  together  ;  then,  to  allay  the 
eternal  hunger  gnawing  at  his  vitals,  he  would  take  up 
a  horrid  mess  of  cold  potatoes,  fish,  rice,  or  greens, 
deluged  in  vinegar,  and  swallow  it  like  a  famished  dog. 
Either  of  these  unsavoury  dishes,  with  a  biscuit  and  a 
glass  of  Rhenish  wine,  he  cared  not  how  sour,  he  called 
feasting  sumptuously.  Trelawney  would  expostulate. 
"If  you  wish  to  live— 

"  Who  wants  to  live  ?  "  he  replied.  "  Not  I.  The 
Byrons  are  a  short-lived  race  on  both  sides — father  and 
mother.  Longevity  is  hereditary.  I  am  nearly  at  the 
end  of  my  tether.  I  don't  care  for  death  a  -  -  ;  it  is 
her  sting  I  cannot  bear — pain/' 

I  may  add  that  Byron  appears  to  have  been  at  all 
times  a  temperate  drinker. 

"  His  residence  at  the  Abbey/'  says  Irving,  "  was 
fitful  and  uncertain.  He  passed  occasional  portions  of 
his  time  there  .  .  .  with  young  and  gay  fellow 
Collegians  in  riot  and  revelry,  and  in  the  indulgence  of 
all  kinds  of  mad  caprice.  The  Abbey  was  by  no  means 
benefitted  by  these  roystering  inmates,  who  sometimes 
played  off  monkish  mummeries  about  the  cloisters. 
The  country  people  of  the  neighbourhood  were  as  much 
puzzled  by  these  madcap  vagaries  of  the  new  incum- 
bent, as  by  the  gloomier  habits  of  the  '  Old  Lord,'  and 
they  began  to  think  that  madness  was  inherent  in  the 
Byron  race,  or  that  some  wayward  star  ruled  over  the 
Abbey." 

*  "  Records  of  Shelley,  Byron,  etc.,"  vol.  I.,  page  26. 
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It  was  at  such  times  as  these  that  the  skull  cup  was 
brought  out,  and,  filled  with  Burgundy,  was  passed 
round  the  riotous  company,  who,  dressed  in  monkish 
paraphernalia,  were  indeed  an  unearthly  crew.  The 
cup  was  mounted  on  silver,  and  had  the  following  six 
verses  inscribed  thereon*  : — 

Start  not — nor  deem  my  spirit  fled  : 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull 
From  which,  unlike  a  living  head. 

Whatever  flows  is  never  dull. 

I  lived,  I  loved,  I  quaffed,  like  thee  : 
I  died  :  let  earth  my  bones  resign : 

Fill  up — thou  canst  not  injure  me ; 
The  worm  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 

Better  to  behold  the  sparkling  grape 

Than  nurse  the  earth-worm's  slimy  brood  ; 

And  circle  in  the  goblet's  shape 

The  drink  of  Gods  than  reptiles'  food. 

Where  once  my  wit,  perchance,  hath  shone. 

In  aid  of  others  let  me  shine ; 
And  when,  alas  !     our  brains  are  gone, 

What  nobler  substitute  than  wine  ? 

Quaff  while  thou  canst :  another  race, 
When  thou  and  thine,  like  me,  are  sped, 

May  rescue  thee  from  earth's  embrace, 
And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead.. 

Why,  no — since  through  life's  little  day 
Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce  ; 

Redeem 'd  from  worms  and  wasting  clay. 
This  chance  is  theirs,  to  be  of  use. 

The  skull  was  dug  out  of  the  "  Spanish  Garden," 
which  was  the  chief  burial  place  of  the  monks  of  the 
ancient  abbey  ;  but,  from  motives  of  respect,  the  late 
Mr.  Webb  had  it  buried  at  midnight  in  consecrated 
ground,  at  a  point  known  only  to  one  other  person 
besides  himself. 

Owing  to  such  behaviour,  it  went  forth  to  the  world 
that  Byron  lived  a  most  licentious  and  wicked  life  while 
*  From  Miscellaneous  Poems. 
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at  Newstead.  But  old  Nanny  Smith,  an  old  servant 
of  the  Abbey,  has  contradicted  this  report :  "A  great 
portion  of  Byron's  time  used  to  be  spent  on  the  sofa, 
reading.  Sometimes  he  had  young  gentlemen  of  his 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  they  played  some  mad 
pranks,  but  nothing  but  what  young  gentlemen  may 
do,  and  no  harm  done  !  "  Nanny  was  housekeeper  to 
the  Byron's,  and  spoke  many  a  time  of  the  kind- 
heartedness  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  Poet.  She 
would  often  tell  how  Byron  would  throw  himself  into 
the  lake,  to  exercise  his  dog  in  life-saving. 

Her  grandson,  William  Smith,  now  living  on  one  of 
the  largest  farms  belonging  to  the  Newstead  estates, 
says  : — "  What  I  am,  and  what  I  have,  is  largely  due 
to  the  kind  thought  that  Byron  manifested  for  my 
grandmother  and  her  sons.  My  grandmother  often 
told  us  stories  of  the  Abbey  and  its  owners/' 

During  the  time  of  the  "  Old  Lord  "  the  Abbey  was 
in  a  most  disreputable  state.  The  entrance  hall  and 
adjoining  rooms  were  turned  into  cowsheds  and  lumber 
rooms,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  house  was  one 
of  neglect  and  decay.  Great  improvements,  however, 
were  made  by  the  Poet  when  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  estate. 

When  Byron  sold  the  Abbey  to  Colonel  Wildman, 
he  expressed  a  wish  that  his  two  old  faithful  servants, 
Joe  Murray  and  Nanny  Smith,  should  be  well  cared  for. 
This  wish  Colonel  Wildman  promised  to  carry  out. 
Nanny  Smith,  on  being  told  that  her  duties  as  house- 
keeper were  no  longer  required,  asked  permission  to  live 
near  the  Abbey.  Her  sons  were  spoken  to  by  Colonel 
Wildman,  who  promised  to  help  them  on  in  life  if  they, 
in  return,  would  look  well  after  their  mother,  in  whom 
Lord  Byron  was  keenly  interested.  The  elder  son, 
William  Smith,  undertook  the  care  of  his  mother.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  overseer  of  the  farm  and  stables 
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connected  with  the  Abbey,  and  retained  that  post  for 
several  years.  During  this  time  his  conduct  was  care- 
fully watched  by  Colonel  Wildman,  and  he  was  re- 
warded for  his  care  towards  his  mother,  his  integrity 
of  character,  and  knowledge  of  his  work,  by  being 
offered  the  tenancy  of  Hayes  Farm,  now  occupied  by 
the  above  mentioned  grandson  of  Nanny  Smith. 

With  pride  and  thankfulness  William  accepted  the 
offer,  and  he  and  his  mother  took  up  their  abode  on  the 
farm.  The  latter  stayed  with  her  son  until  his  mar- 
riage with  a  dairy-maid  from  the  Abbey.  The  old  lady 
then  left  the  farm,  and  lived  for  a  time  nearer  the  Abbey 
she  loved  so  well.  But  at  last  "  Old  Nanny,"  feeling 
that  her  days  were  drawing  to  a  close,  decided  to  join 
her  son  Joseph,  whose  house  faced  her  master's  old 
home.  Here  she  died  of  old  age.  "  Old  Nanny's  " 
life  had  been  one  of  kindness  for  others,  and  her  loss 
was  felt  by  all  who  knew  her. 

"  Old  Nanny  "  often  spoke  of  the  reverence  and  love 
Lord  Byron  had  for  the  Bible,  and  states  that  in  his 
quieter  moments  he  could  often  be  seen  reading  it. 
The  verse  Byron  wrote  in  the  fly-leaf  of  his  Bible  was 
taught  to  William  Smith,  when  quite  a  boy,  by  his 
mother.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

Within  this  sacred  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  all  mysteries. 
Oh  !  happy  he  of  human  race 
To  whom  our  God  hath  given  grace — 
To  read,  to  learn,  to  watch,  to  pray, 
To  lift  the  latch,  to  force  the  way. 
But  better  he  had  ne'er  been  born, 
Who  reads  to  doubt,  who  reads  to  scorn. 

Joe  Murray  also  loved  his  master,  and  was  never  tired 
of  speaking  of  his  kindness  to  his  servants.  While  in  his 
service  Joe  was  always  honest  and  faithful  to  his  duties, 
and  would  dress  very  neatly.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
very  self-conscious,  and  loose  both  in  morals  and  habits. 
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Being  too  old  to  follow  his  lordship  when  he  went 
abroad,  he  said  he  had  but  one  favour  to  ask,  which 
was  that  he  might  be  buried  near  him.  The  reply  was  : 
'  Well,  Murray,  I  promise  you  that  or  anything  else 
you  like  to  ask."  Old  Joe  died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
86,  and  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Hucknall 
Torkard,  near  Byron's  vault.* 

The  poet  also  showed  kindness  to  young  Robert 
Rushton,  whom  he  made  his  page  boy. 

When  Byron  went  abroad  he  took  young  Rushton 
with  him  ;  but  before  embarking  at  Falmouth,  his 
lordship  sent  a  letter  to  his  mother,  on  June  22nd,  in 
which  he  enclosed  a  postscript  which  read  : — "  P/s. — 
Pray  tell  Mr.  Rushton  his  son  is  well,  and  is  doing  well ; 
so  is  Murray,  indeed  better  than  I  ever  saw  him ;  he 
will  be  back  in  about  a  month.  I  thought  to  add  the 
leaving  of  Murray  to  my  few  regrets,  as  his  age  perhaps 
will  prevent  my  seeing  him  again.  Robert  I  take  with 
me  ;  I  like  him  because,  like  myself,  he  seems  a  friend- 
less animal." 

But  young  Rushton's  stay  abroad  was  short,  for  in  a 
few  weeks  his  lordship  sent  him  back  with  Joe  Murray  ; 
the  latter  because  of  old  age,  the  former  because  of  ill- 
health.  The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  boy's 
father  :— 

Gibraltar,  August  15,  1809. 
Mr.  RUSHTON, 

I  have  sent  Robert  home  with  Mr.  Murray,  because  the 
country  which  I  am  about  to  travel  through  is  in  a  state  whicli 
renders  it  unsafe,  particularly  for  one  so  young.  I  allow  you 
to  deduct  five-and-twenty  pounds  a  year  for  his  education  for 
three  years,  providing  I  do  not  return  before  that  time,  and 
I  desire  he  may  be  considered  as  in  my  service.  Let  every 
care  be  taken  of  him,  and  let  him  be  sent  to  a  school.  In  case 
of  my  death,  I  have  provided  enough  in  my  will  to  render  him 
independent.  He  has  behaved  extremely  well,  and  has  travelled 
a  great  deal.  .  Deduct  the  expense  of  his  education  from  my 
rent. 

BYRON. 

^Concerning  Rushton  and  Fletcher.     See  pages   155 — 158. 
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While  Byron  was  absent  from  the  Abbey,  a  distur- 
bance in  which  young  Rushton  became  entangled, 
arose  amongst  the  servants,  and  resulted  in  the  maid- 
servant being  dismissed.  This  individual,  who  thought 
she  stood  well  with  her  master,  had  put  on  airs,  and 
was  beginning  to  domineer  over  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold. The  climax  was  reached  when  Rushton  refused 
to  carry  the  letters  to  the  Hutt,  at  her  dictation.  The 
resulting  friction  called  forth  two  letters  from  Byron 
in  quick  succession,  one  of  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

8,  St.  James's  Street,  Jan.  25,  1812. 
ROBERT  RUSHTON, 

Your  refusal  to  carry  the  letters  was  not  a  subject  of 
remonstrance  ;  it  was  not  a  part  of  your  business  ;  but  the 
language  you  used  to  the  girl  was  highly  improper.  You  say 
you  also  have  something  to  complain  of  ;  then  state  it  to  me 
immediately :  it  would  be  very  unfair,  and  very  contrary  to 
my  disposition,  not  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question. 

If  anything  has  passed  between  you  before  or  since  my 
visit  to  Newstead,  do  not  be  afraid  to  mention  it.  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  deceive  me — though  she  would.  Whatever  it 
is,  you  will  be  forgiven.  I  have  not  been  without  some  sus- 
picions on  the  subject,  and  am  certain  that,  at  your  time  of 
life,  the  blame  could  not  attach  to  you.  You  will  not  consult 
anyone  as  to  your  answer,  but  write  to  me  immediately.  I 
shall  be  more  ready  to  hear  what  you  have  to  advance,  as  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  a  word  from  you  before 
against  any  human  being,  which  convinces  me  you  would  not 
maliciously  assert  an  untruth.  There  is  not  anyone  who  can 
do  the  least  injury  to  you  while  you  conduct  yourself  properly. 
I  shall  expect  your  answer  immediately. 

Yours  &c., 

BYRON. 

I    This  promptitude  in  replying  to  letters  was  always 
one  of  the  great  points  of  the  poet's  character. 

There  is  a  picture  which  represents  the  poet  standing 
by  the  sea,  and  a  youth  near  by  holding  a  boat.  This 
is  said  to  be  a  true  likeness  of  young  Rushton.  It 
pleased  the  boy's  father  so  much  that  he  used  often  to 
boast  that  his  son  was  on  the  same  picture  as  his  lord- 
ship. It  is  to  Rushton  probably  that  Byron  refers  in 
first  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold  "*  :— 

*  Canto  1.5,13. 
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"  Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page ! 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billow's  rage, 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale  ? 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye ; 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong  : 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along." 

"  Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high, 

I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind  : 
Yet  marvel  not,  Sir  Childe,  that  I 

Am  sorrowful  in  mind  ; 
For  I  have  from  my  father  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  loved, 
And  have  no  friend,  save  these  alone, 

But  thee — and  One  above. 

"  My  father  bless'd  me  fervently, 

Yet  did  not  much  complain  ; 

But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 

Till  I  come  back  again." 
"  Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad  ! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye  ; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had, 
Mine  own  would  not  be  dry." 

Byron  may  have  had  many  blemishes  in  his  character, 
but  he  must  have  had  many  virtues  as  well,  or  he  would 
not  have  attached  to  himself  so  many  friends  and 
servants.  As  John  Gait  said  : — "  Lord  Byron  was  the 
best  of  masters,  and  was  perfectly  adored  by  his  ser- 
vants. His  kindness  was  extended  even  to  their 
children.  He  liked  them  to  have  their  families  with 
him  :  and  I  remember  one  day,  as  we  were  entering  the 
hall  (on  the  continent)  after  our  ride,  meeting  a  little 
boy  of  three  or  four  years  old,  a  child  of  the  coachman's, 
whom  he  took  up  in  his  arms  and  presented  with  a 
ten-paul  piece." 

We  have  yet  to  read  of  a  servant  to  whom  he  was 
unkind  ;  while  it  would  be  impossible  to  record  all  the 
many  generous  acts  he  performed  on  their  behalf. 
Indeed,  the  considerate  way  in  which  he  treated  all  his 
servants  was  one  of  his  most  marked  characteristics, 
and  proved  a  real  bond  between  master  and  man. 

Of  the  generosity  of  Byron's  nature  many  instances 
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Where  "  Nanny  Smith,"  Byron's  housekeeper,  lived  after 
she  left  the  Abbey. 
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MR.    WILLIAM    SMITH. 

Hayes  Farm,  Newstead.       Grandson  of  "  Nanny  Smith. 
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have  been  recorded.  To  a  young  authoress  in  great 
financial  straits  he  presented  a  cheque  for  £50,  and  the 
Greeks,  equally  with  the  English,  profited  by  his  kind- 
ness. At  one  time  he  assisted  eight  young  girls,  gave 
a  cow  to  one  poor  man,  a  horse  to  another,  and  cotton 
and  silk  to  girls  who  lived  by  weaving  these  materials. 
He  gave  Greek  Testaments  to  many  poor  children  in 
that  country,  and  bought  a  boat  for  a  fisherman  who 
had  lost  his  in  a  gale.  These  acts  of  kindness,  woven 
like  a  silken  thread  into  the  fabric  of  his  life,  make  it  less 
difficult  to  admire  the  man.  Had  these  qualities  been 
fostered,  this  "  Satanic  being,"  as  some  have  described 
him,  would  have  passed  down  a  very  different  name 
to  posterity.  Unfortunately — since  we  may  not 
idealise  the  picture — we  have  to  admit  that  the  generous 
impulses  were  followed,  sometimes,  by  lapses  into 
penuriousness — a  habit  due,  no  doubt,  to  his  early 
training  by  his  mother,  in  their  pecunious  days.  Tre- 
lawney  is  very  severe  on  him  in  this  respect.  "  He 
behaved  very  shabbily  to  Mrs.  Shelley  ;  I  might  use  a 
harsher  epithet.  In  all  the  transactions  between 
Shelley  and  Byron  in  which  expenses  had  occurred — 
and  they  were  many — the  former,  as  was  Jiis  custom, 
had  paid  all,  the  latter  promising  to  repay  ;  but  as  no 
one  ever  repaid  Shelley,  Byron  did  not  see  the  necessity 
of  his  setting  the  example  ;  and  now  that  Mrs.  Shelley 
was  left  destitute  by  her  husband's  death,  Byron  did 
nothing  for  her."*  .  .  .  "In  early  manhood  he 
was  a  good  fellow,  and  did  generous  things  ;  until  bad 
company,  called  good  society,  spoiled  and  ruined  him. 
To  recover  his  fortune  and  sustain  his  pride  he  relapsed 
into  the  penurious  habits  drilled  into  him  in  his  youth." 
No  man  loved  a  practical  joke  more  than  Byron. 
Here  is  a  story  from  on  board  ship.f  "  On  great 

*  "  Recollections  of  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron,"  p.  152. 
t  Ibid,  pages  191-2. 
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occasions,  when  our  captain  wished  to  be  grand,  he 
wore  a  bright  scarlet  waistcoat ;  as  he  was  very  corpu- 
lent, Byron  wished  to  see  if  this  vest  would  not  button 
round  them  both.  The  captain  was  taking  his  siesta 
one  day,  when  he  persuaded  the  boy  to  bring  up  the 
waistcoat.  In  the  meantime,  as  it  was  nearly  calm  and 
very  hot,  I  opened  the  coops  of  the  geese  and  ducks, 
who  instinctively  took  to  the  water.  Neptune,  the 
Newfoundland  dog,  jumped  after  them,  and  Moretto, 
the  bull-dog,  followed  him. 

"  Now,"  said  Byron,  standing  on  the  gangway,  with 
one  arm  in  the  red  waistcoat,  "  put  your  arm  in,  Tre  ! 
We  will  go  overboard  and  take  the  shine  out  of  it." 

"  So  we  did. 

"  The  captain,  hearing  the  row  on  deck,  came  up, 
and  when  he  saw  the  gorgeous  garment  he  was  so  proud 
of  defiled  by  sea  water,  he  roared  out,  '  My  lord,  you 
shall  know  better  than  to  make  a  mutiny  on  board  ship. 
(The  crew  were  laughing  at  the  fun.)  I  won't  heave 
to,  or  lower  a  boat.  I  hope  you  will  both  be  drowned/ 
'  Then  you  will  lose  your  frite  '  (for  so  the  captain  always 
pronounced  the  word  freight)/  shouted  Byron.  Then 
Trelawney,  seeing  that  the  dogs  were  mauling  the  ducks 
and  geese,  thought  it  was  time  to  return  and  pacify 
the  captain/' 

The  many  superstitions  relating  to  the  Abbey  are 
too  numerous  for  us  to  mention.  They  were  firmly 
believed  in  by  the  servants,  many  of  whom  feared  to 
walk  about  the  house  at  night  time,  unaccompanied. 
Some  of  these  legends  Byron  himself  loved  to  foster. 
Among  them  was  one  about  a  headless  monk,  who  was 
said  to  appear  to  the  head  of  the  house  and  warn  him 
of  approaching  danger.  Byron  says  that  this  spectre 
visited  him  before  his  unfortunate  marriage  with  Miss 
Milbank  : — 
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It  was  no  mouse,  but,  lo !  a  monk  array 'd 
In  cowl  and  beard  and  dusky  garb,  appear'd, 
Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in  shade. 
With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unheard, 
His  garment  only  a  slight  murmur  made  : 
He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  weird, 
But  slowly  ;    and  as  he  passed  Juan  by, 
Gleamed  without  passing,  on  him  a  bright  eye. 

In  the  life  of  Miss  Mitford  is  found  a  curious  anec- 
dote of  Lord  Byron's  experience  of  a  haunted  house. 
We  read  : — "  Miss  Mitford  tells  us  she  heard  this  story 
from  a  truthful  person.  A  gentleman  was  visiting 
Lord  Byron  at  Newstead,  which  had  the  reputation  of 
being  haunted.  Even  the  room  that  the  poet  occupied, 
at  one  time  the  abbot's  apartment,  suggested  this. 
For  besides  the  bedroom  and  dressing  room  there  is  a 
room  called  the  '  haunted  chamber/  This  gentleman 
and  Byron  had  been  telling  ghost  stories  all  the  evening, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  awakened  by  Lord 
Byron,  with  his  hair  on  end  and  his  teeth  chattering, 
who  declared  his  room  was  full  of  strange  shapes  and 
strange  sounds — and  that  he  could  not  return  to  it, 
and  begged  his  friend  to  allow  him  to  sit  by  the  side  of 
his  bed  till  daylight,  which  he  did."  Miss  Mitford, 
who  was  writing  to  Sir  William  Elford  (of  Plymouth) 
finished  her  letter  by  saying  "  that  she  thought  Lord 
Byron  would  end  in  being  a  Methodist." 

During  his  stay  at  Newstead  the  foundations  of  the 
poet's  fame  were  laid.  Here  some  of  the  happiest  hours 
of  his  life  were  spent ;  the  trifles  with  which  he  amused 
himself  during  the  few  short  years  of  his  residence  In 
the  country  are  still  preserved  in  one  of  the  corridors  of 
Newstead  Abbey. 

Concerning  Newstead,  past  and  present,  and  those  of 
Byron's  servants  who  were  connected  with  it,  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  in  the  closing  chapters  of  this  book. 
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To  be  noble,  we'll  be  good, 
I  lived  not  in  myself,  but  I  became 
Portion  of  that  around  me. 


SOME  of  the  noblest  men  who  ever  lived  have  had  the 
benefit  of  wholesome  criticism  in  their  early  years. 
Their  lives  have  consequently  been  developed  on  all 
sides.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  critics  :  the  helpful, 
and  the  injurious.  The  latter  take  a  delight  in  dis- 
covering faults,  and  in  pointing  them  out  in  a  harsh 
and  needlessly  brutal  manner  ;  while  the  former  do  the 
same  work  kindly  and  gently,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  be 
of  use  to  the  one  criticised. 

Cruel  criticism  kills  some  people,  as  it  did  Keats  ; 
to  others  it  is  a  tonic. 

After  the  Quarterly  Review  had  so  mercilessly 
criticised  his  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  Byron  said  : — "  The 
severity  of  the  Quarterly  Review  killed  poor  Keats,  and 
neglect  Kirke  White  ;  but  I  was  made  of  different  stuff 
-—of  tougher  material.  The  Edinburgh  Review  knocked 
me  down,  but  I  got  up  again  ;  and  instead  of  bursting 
a  blood-vessel,  I  began  an  answer." 

The  Edinburgh  Review  notice  begins  first  by  remind- 
ing readers  of  Dr.  Johnson's  saying  : — "  When  a  noble- 
man appears  as  an  author,  his  merits  should  be  hand- 
somely acknowledged."  It  was  this  consideration  only 
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that  induced  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  give 
Byron's  poems  a  place  therein,  and  to  advise  him  to 
abandon  poetry  altogether,  and  turn  his  talents — 
which  were  considerable — and  his  opportunities, — 
which  were  great — to  better  account. 

The  writer  continues  : — "  But  whatever  judgment 
may  be  passed  on  the  poerns  of  this  noble  minor,  it  seems 
we  must  take  them  as  we  find  them,  and  be  content ; 
for  they  are  the  last  we  shall  ever  get  from  you.  He  is 
at  best,"  he  says,  "  but  an  intruder  into  the  groves  of 
Parnassus  ;  he  never  lived  in  a  garret,  like  thorough- 
bred poets  ;  and  though  he  once  roved  a  careless 
mountaineer  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  he  has  not 
of  late  enjoyed  this  advantage.  Moreover,  he  expects 
no  profit  from  his  publications,  and  whether  it  succeeds 
or  not,  it  is  highly  improbable,  from  his  situation  and 
pursuits,  that  he  should  again  condescend  to  become 
an  author.  Therefore,  let  us  take  what  we  get  and  be 
thankful.  What  right  have  we  poor  devils  to  be  nice  ? 
We  are  well  off  to  have  got  so  much  from  a  man  of  his 
lordship's  station,  who  does  not  live  in  a  garret,  bnt 
has  the  sway  of  Newstead  Abbey.  Again  we  say,  let  us 
be  thankful ;  and,  with  honest  Sancho,  bid  God  bless 
the  giver,  nor  look  the  gift  horse  in  the  mouth." 

But  the  world  had  no  cause  to  repine  at  the  severity 
of  these  strictures,  for  they  unquestionably  had  the 
effect  of  kindling  the  indignation  of  Byron,  and  pro- 
voking him  to  give  the  spirited  reply,  "  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  which  revealed  how  superior 
was  his  intellect  to  those  of  his  critics.  Since  that  day 
all  have  acknowledged  Byron  as  a  great  poetical  genius, 
and  the  spiteful  criticisms  of  which  he  was  the  subject 
has  been  harmful  only  to  those  who  wrote  them.  He 
was  very  seldom  upset  by  his  critics,  but  was  rather 
hardened  by  them  ;  for,  as  he  said  :-— "  Being  praised 
and  abused  was  so  much  better  for  his  book :  it  kept 
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up  the  controversy,  and  prevented  it  being  forgotten." 
And  again  : — "  The  best  reply  to  all  objections  is  to 
write  better ;    and  if  your  enemies  will  not  do  you 
justice,  the  world  will." 

Expect  not  life  from  pain  and  danger  free, 
Nor  deem  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee. 

The  lines  he  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Moore  are  very 
fitting  here : — 

Here's  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me. 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate  ; 

And  whatever  sky's  above  me. 
Here's  a  heart  for  any  fate. 

Though  the  Ocean  roar  around  me. 

Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on  ; 
Though  a  desert  should  surround  me, 

It  hath  springs  that  might  be  won. 

Lord  Byron's  has  been  called  the  "  Satanic  School 
of  Poetry,"  but  that  title  has  not  endured,  and  will 
never  again  be  conferred,  except  by  those  who  know 
only  the  flippant  side  of  his  character,  as  revealed  in 
popular  anecdotes,  and  in  the  poems  which  he  wrote 
when  in  his  dark  and  gloomy  moods.  Such  persons 
gain  a  wrong  impression  of  the  man.  It  is  the  present 
writer's  endeavour  to  avoid  extremes,  and  rather  to 
point  readers  along  that  middle  course  in  which  Byron 
was  at  his  greatest,  where  only  we  shall  see  the  real 
poet,  in  all  his  honesty  and  sincerity. 

One  of  Byron's  most  prevailing  weaknesses,  the  habit 
of  painting  himself  as  a  dark  and  guilty  being,  was  due 
not  wholly  to  perversity  nor  to  natural  morbidity  of 
temperament,  nor  to  a  desire  to  shock,  but,  in  a  large 
degree,  to  the  natural  pride  his  extraordinary  vivid 
and  versatile  creative  imagination  took  in  personifying 
evil  as  well  as  good.  As  Moore  has  pointed  out,  his 
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own  experience  of  the  evil  effects  of  passion  were 
brought  to  the  aid  of  an  imagination,  from  which,  in 
turn,  emanated  again  that  gloomy  shadow  in  which  he 
loved  to  disguise  himself.  Sometimes,  at  night,  he 
would  fall  suddenly  into  this  dark  and  self-accusing 
mood,  and  throw  out  hints  of  his  past  life  with  an  air 
of  gloom  and  mystery  designed  evidently  to  awaken 
curiosity  and  interest.*  "  I  have  little  doubt/'  says 
Moore,  "  from  what  I  have  known  of  his  experiments 
upon  more  impressible  listeners,  that,  to  produce  effect 
at  the  moment,  there  is  hardly  any  crime  so  dark  or 
desperate  of  which,  in  the  excitement  of  thus  acting 
upon  the  imagination  of  others,  he  would  not  have 
hinted  that  he  had  been  guilty."  Only  his  keen  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  restrained  more  frequent  attempts  at 
this  romantic  mystification.  The  fact,  then,  appears 
to  be  that  the  unfathomable  mystery  which,  for  some 
people,  still  hangs  about  Byron's  life — his  unnameable 
guilt,  his  Faust-like  league  with  Satan — was,  in  fact,  a 
pose  due  primarily  to  the  vividness  of  a  not  wholly 
healthy  imagination.  In  part  a  pose,  too,  was  his  scorn 
of  public  opinion. 

While  words  of  scathing  contempt  were  on  his  lips, 
while  his  pen  was  dipped  in  gall,  his  heart  was  quiver- 
ing with  a  sensibility  which  laid  him  open  to  wounds 
against  which  his  pride  would  have  the  world  believe 
him  invulnerable,  f 

Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Moore  goes 
rather  too  far  in  this  matter  of  Byron's  pose  ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  any  careful  reader  of  Byron's  works — 
especially  of  "  Manfred  " — can  come  to  another  con- 
clusion than  Gait's,  that  his  being  was,  indeed,  shrouded 
in  mystery.  Gait,  speaking  of  the  poet  on  board  ship, 
says  "  he  made  a  man  forbid,  took  his  station  on  the 

*  Moore's  "  Byron,"  p.  647. 
t  Moore'a  "  Byron,"  p.  644,  645. 
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railing  between  the  pegs  on  which  the  sheets  are  be- 
layed, and  the  shrouds,  and  then,  for  hours,  sat  in 
silence,  enamoured,  it  may  be,  of  the  moon.  He  was 
often  strangely  rapt — it  may  have  been  his  genius 
.  .  .  Sitting  amidst  the  shrouds  and  rattlings,  in  the 
tranquility  of  the  moonlight,  humming  an  inarticulate 
melody,  he  seemed  almost  apparitional,  suggesting 
dire  reminiscences  of  him  who  shot  the  albatross.  He 
was  a  mystery  in  a  winding  sheet,  crowned  with  a 
halo." 

"  The  influence  of  the  incomprehensible  phenomena 
which  hovered  about  Lord  Byron,  has  been  more  or  less 
felt  by  all  who  ever  approached  him.  That  he  some- 
times came  out  of  the  cloud,  and  was  familiar  and 
earthly,  is  true  ;  but  his  dwelling  was  amid  the  murk 
and  the  mist,  and  the  home  of  his  spirit  in  the  abysses 
of  the  storm,  and  the  hiding  places  of  guilt  .  .  . 
The  description  he  has  given  of  Manfred  in  his  youth 
was  of  himself  : — 

My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men, 
Nor  look'd  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine ; 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine  ; 
My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers, 
Made  me  a  stranger. 

Let  us  notice  one  or  two  other  traits  in  his  character. 
He  was  essentially  a  child  of,  and  a  lover  of,  elemental 
nature.  "  He  had  an  antipathy  to  everything  scien- 
tific ;  maps  and  charts  offended  him  ;  he  would  not 
look  through  a  spy  glass,  and  only  knew  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass  ;  buildings,  the  most  ancient 
and  modern,  he  was  as  indifferent  to  as  he  was  to 
painting,  sculpture  and  music.  But  all  natural  objects 
and  changes  in  the  elements  he  was  generally  the  first 
to  point  out  and  the  last  to  lose  sight  of*." 

*  Gait's  "  Life  of  Byron,"  page  63.     *  Trelawney'a  "  Recollections 
of  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron,"  page  187. 
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Apprehensiveness  also  was  there — that  common 
attendant  upon  a  quick  and  lively  imagination — and  so, 
too,  was  versatility,  both  of  power,  feeling,  and  conduct. 
Byron  himself  has  happily  described  some  of  the  lighter 
features  of  that  quality.  Writing  of  Adeline,  he  says  : 

So  well  she  acted,  all  and  every  part, 

By  turns, — with  that  vivacious  versatility 

Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart. 

They  err — 'tis  merely  what  is  called  mobility, 

A  thing  of  temperament  and  not  of  art, 

Though  seeming  so  from  its  supposed  facility ; 

And  false,  though  true  ;   for  surely  they're  sincereat 
Who  are  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest  ? 

This  extreme  mobility,  this  readiness  to  be  "  strongly 
acted  on  by  what  is  nearest  "and  the  "  inordinate  desire 
to  please  which  arose  from  it,  made  him  a  dangerous 
confidant,  a  somewhat  precarious  friend.  His  heart 
and  his  confidences  were  so  often  upon  his  lips  that 
absent  persons — Mary  Chaworth  among  them,  as  we 
have  seen — were  sometimes  sacrificed  to  the  reigning 
desires  of  the  moment. 

The  superficial,  then,  were  very  unwise  in  taking  his 
words  at  their  face  value,  and  in  believing  him,  as  some 
believe  him  still,  to  be  all  he  has  described  himself  to  be. 
They  have  found  in  him  no  more  than  a  haughty, 
aristocratic  prig,  whose  chief  desire  was  to  display  his 
powers,  to  vent  his  spleen,  or  to  astonish  his  readers, 
either  by  starting  new  subjects  and  trains  of  specula- 
tion, or  by  expressing  old  ones  in  a  more  striking 
manner  than  they  had  been  expressed  before*.  "  Byron 
was  hard  to  please,  as  he  was  a  ^poilt  child  of  fame  as 
well  as  fortune,  a  pampered  egotist,  with  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame." 

Byron  has  been  compared,  often  foolishly,  with 
almost  every  other  poet,  including  Shelley,  Keats, 
Pope,  Milton,  Scott,  and  a  host  of  others.  Before  he 

*  Harlitt's   "Spirit  of  the  Age/1  p.  121. 
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was  twenty  his  mother  would  liken  him  to  Rousseau ; 
but  Byron  would  not  have  this,  for  he  said  :  "  I  cannot 
see  any  point  of  resemblance  at  all :  Rousseau  wrote 
prose,  I  verse  ;  he  was  of  the  people,  I  of  the  aristoc- 
racy ;  he  was  a  philosopher,  I  am  none  ;  he  published 
his  first  work  at  forty,  I  mine  at  eighteen  ;  his  first 
essay  brought  him  universal  applause,  mine  the  con- 
trary ;  he  married  his  housekeeper,  I  could  not  keep 
house  with  my  wife  ;  he  thought  all  the  world  was  a 
plot  against  him,  my  little  world  thought  me  a  plot 
against  it ;  he  liked  botany,  I  like  flowers  and  herbs — 
but  know  nothing  of  their  pedigree  ;  he  wrote  music, 
I  limit  my  knowledge  of  it  to  what  I  catch  by  ear — I 
can  never  learn  anything  by  study — not  even  a  lan- 
guage, it  was  all  by  rote  and  ear  and  memory  ;  he  had 
a  bad  memory,  I  have  an  excellent  one.  Again, 
Rousseau  wrote  with  hesitation  and  care,  I  with 
rapidity,  and  rarely  with  pains.  He  could  never  swim 
or  ride,  nor  was  cunning  at  fencing,  I  am  an  excellent 
swimmer,  a  decent  though  not  at  all  a  dashing  rider 
(having  staved  in  a  rib  at  eighteen  in  the  course  of 
scampering),  and  was  sufficient  of  a  fence — particular 
on  the  Highland  broadsword,  not  a  bad  boxer,  also  a 
fairly  good  cricketer.  Besides,  Rousseau's  way  of  life, 
his  country,  his  manners,  his  whole  character,  were  so 
very  different  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such 
a  comparison  could  have  arisen.  Moreover,  he  was  also 
shortsighted,  and  my  eyes  have  been  the  contrary  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  could  read  inscriptions  at  some 
distance  that  some  of  my  bright-eyed  people  could  not. 
Rousseau  was  also  a  great  man  ;  but  I  have  no  idea  of 
being  pleased  with  a  chimera." 

In  regard  to  Byron's  methods  in  writing,  he  owed 
much,  as  nearly  all  men  of  genius  have  done,  to  his 
marvellous  memory.  It  is  said  that,  after  examining 
his  proof-sheets  he  retained  the  whole  of  his  writings 
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in  his  mind  without  ever  reading  them  again.  He  was 
also  able  to  resume  the  thread  of  his  subject  at  any 
time,  whatever  had  been  taking  place  in  the  meanwhile, 
and  could  repeat  exactly  the  lines  which  he  had  written 
before  laying  down  his  pen. 

Byron  wrote  so  rapidly  that  he  made  many  gram- 
matical errors,  and  thus  incurred  severe  condemnation 
from  his  critics.  These  errors  were  due  entirely  to 
carelessness — not  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  His  "  Childe  Harold  "  was  written  on  scrap 
paper,  blank  pages  of  books,  the  backs  of  old  envelopes 
and  letters.  He  possessed  extraordinary  mental  en- 
dowment, wrote  with  brilliancy,  and  was  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  no  common  man.  But  his  critics  expected 
the  impossible — a  perfect  man.  Many  of  the  strictures 
they  passed  on  him  are  unworthy  of  their  literary 
calling. 

Many  of  Byron's  poems  were  written  to  bring  to  light 
the  secret  sins  of  society,  and  they  wronged  him  by 
personifying  him  as  the  hero  of  his  own  imagination. 

Mazzini  said  : — "  Democracy  will  one  day  remember 
all  that  it  owes  to  Byron/'  while  Sir  Walter  Scott 
acknowledged  him  to  be  the  most  distinguished  poet 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  host  of  literary  men  have  exalted  his  name  high 
above  all  other  names  in  the  realm  of  literature,  and 
acknowledge  that  the  world  would  have  been  the 
poorer  had  Byron  never  lived.  The  literary  men  of 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  and  America  have  looked 
upon  Byron  as  the  greatest  of  all  poets.  Germany  has 
paid  a  great  compliment  to  his  memory,  for  a  univer- 
sity prize  has  been  offered  for  a  translation  of  the 
fourth  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold."  "  Sardanapalus," 
I  may  add,  is  a  favourite  with  the  present  German 
Emperor. 

Why  is  it  that  he  has  always  been  treated  more 
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kindly  by  his  critics  abroad  than  by  those  of  his  own 
country  ?  Can  it  be  because  the  best  and  most  useful 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  abroad  ?  That  should  not  be 
the  case ;  rather  it  ought,  surely,  to  make  England 
prouder  of  the  man.  Had  Byron  been  better  appre- 
ciated at  home,  he  would  have  had  his  rightful  place, 
instead  of  that  assigned  to  him  by  many — a  low  one 
in  the  list  of  minor  poets. 

Some  of  his  detractors  lose  sight  of  the  greater  works 
and  nobler  actions  of  Byron,  and  have  eyes  only  for  the 
trivialities  of  his  private  life.  Carlyle,  who  ought  to 
have  known  better,  considered  him  to  be  a  mere 
"  sulky  dandy  "  ;  but  Goethe  ranked  him  as  "  the 
first  English  poet  after  Shakespeare  "  ;  while  Lord 
Macaulay  said  :  "  Never  had  a  writer  so  vast  a  com- 
mand of  the  whole  eloquence  of  scorn,  misanthropy, 
and  despair.  The  Marah  was  never  dry.  No  art 
could  sweeten,  no  draughts  could  exhaust  its  perennial 
waters  of  bitterness.  Never  was  there  such  a  variety 
in  monotony  as  that  of  Byron.  From  maniac  laughter 
to  piercing  lamentation,  there  was  not  a  single  note  of 
human  anguish  of  which  he  was  not  master.  Year 
after  year,  and  month  after  month,  he  continued  to 
repeat  that  to  be  wretched  is  the  destiny  of  all ;  that 
to  be  eminently  wretched  is  the  destiny  of  the  eminent, 
that  all  the  desires  by  which  we  are  cursed  lead  alike 
to  misery  ;  if  they  are  not  gratified,  to  the  misery  of 
disappointment ;  if  they  are  gratified,  to  the  misery 
of  satiety." 

"  We  cannot/'  says  another  critic,  *"  claim  for  Byron 
any  absolute  originality."  This  is  untrue,  for  we  are 
bound  to  admit  that  his  "  Childe  Harold"  was  both 
original  and  unique.  But  Byron  does  not  acknowledge 
it,  for  he  says  :  "  There  was  nothing  new  under  the 


sun." 


•Byron,  by  Nichol  p.  212. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  said  :  "  This  generation  has  not 
produced  any  man  who  approached  Lord  Byron  in 
originality — the  attribute  of  genius."  Again,  in  1813, 
writing  to  Lady  Abercorn,  who  had  asked  him  how 
he  liked  one  of  Byron's  poems,  Scott  answered : 
"  Very  much.  There  is  more  original  strength  and 
force  of  thinking  in  his  works,  as  well  as  command  of 
language  and  versification  than  in  almost  any  modern 
poem  of  the  same  length  that  t  have  happened  to 
know." 

Hazlitt  said  :  "  His  genius  was  spoilt  by  prostituting 
his  talents  with  bad  literature,  which  was  smutty, 
profligate,  and  immoral,  and  grossness  and  levity  was 
the  plaything  of  his  pen."  Yet  even  Hazlitt  had  to 
acknowledge  that  there  was  something  in  Byron  that 
the  reader  could  not  help  but  admire.  "  It  would  be 
ridiculous,"  he  says,  "  to  deny  the  vast  intellectual 
power  of  Byron  in  his  '  English  Bards  '  and  '  Don  Juan.' 
He  grapples  with  his  subject,  and  moves  and  penetrates 
and  animates  it  by  the  electric  force  of  his  own  feelings. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Byron's  works,  he  is  never 
dull  or  tedious,  and  in  reading  any  of  them  the  author 
is  never  absent  from  one's  mind.  The  colour  of  his 
style  is  in  itself  an  object  of  delight  and -wonder ;  he 
could  compose  whether  in  his  bath,  in  his  study,  or  on 
horseback.  He  wrote  as  habitually  as  others  talked  or 
thought ;  and  whether  we  are  poetical  or  not,  we  always 
find  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  genius." 

The  age  in  which  Byron  lived  was  an  age  of  such 
poets  as  Shelley,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  a 
host  of  others  ;  but  when  he  came  on  the  scene  all  felt 
that  the  star  of  the  age  had  begun  to  shine.  "  Himself 
a  poem,  he  could  not  help  but  be  a  poet,"  for  poetry 
was  in  his  blood,  and  by  his  genius  he  won  for  himself 
a  position  such  as  had  never  before  been  attained  by 
any  writer  of  his  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  his 
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name  was  on  the  lips  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
kingdom,  and  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  his 
literary  fame. 

Byron  was  a  man  misjudged,  and  in  many  instances 
wronged  ;  his  best  friends  very  often  proved  his  worst 
enemies,  and  some  of  the  things  he  did  quite  innocently 
pointed  to  guilt.  It  was  this  mysterious  atmosphere 
in  which  he  moved  that  made  him  seem  more  wicked 
than  he  was. 

Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  has  said  :  "  Whatever  Byron 
may  have  done,  there  are  few  men  who  had  less  chance 
in  the  struggle  with  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil 
than  Byron  had.  Add  to  this  that  he  was  the  subject 
of  endless  scandalous  gossip,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  untruthful  of  men,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
reasoned  and  accurate  treatment  of  his  amazing  career 
is  difficult  indeed." 

"  Among  the  many  good-going  gentlemen  and 
ladies/*  says  Charles  Kingsley,  "  Byron  is  generally 
spoken  of  with  horror — a  satyr  and  a  devil.  We  boldly 
deny  the  verdict  ...  If  Byron  sinned  most 
desperately  and  flagrantly,  it  was  done  under  the 
temptations  of  rank,  wealth,  disappointed  love,  and 
under  the  impulse  of  an  animal  nature  ...  If 
at  any  moment  he  finds  himself  in  hell,  he  never  turns 
round  to  the  world  and  melodiously  informs  them  that 
it  is  Heaven,  if  they  could  but  see  it  in  its  true  light. 
The  truth  is,  that  which  has  put  Byron  out  of  favour 
with  the  public  was  not  his  faults,  but  his  excellencies. 
His  artistic  good  taste,  his  classical  polish,  his  sound 
shrewd  sense,  his  hatred  of  cant,  his  insight  into  hum- 
bug ;  above  all,  his  shallow,  pitiable  habits  of  being 
always  intelligible — these  are  the  sins  which  condemn 
him  in  the  eyes  of  a  mesmerising,  table-turning,  spirit- 
rapping,  spiritualising,  Romanising  generation,  .  .  . 
no  mercy  is  shown  for  this  sturdy  peer,  proud  of  his 
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bull  neck  and  his  boxing,  who  kept  bears  and  bull-dogs, 
drilled  Greek  ruffians  at  Missolonghi,  and  had  no  objec- 
tion to  a  pot  of  beer,  and  who  might  if  he  had  reformed 
have  been  a  gallant  English  gentleman.  We  do  not 
seek  to  excuse  Byron,  for  he  has  sinned,  and  has  paid 
the  penalty  ;  how  far  he  was  responsible,  no  man  can 
judge/' 

Before  we  sit  in  judgment  upon  him  let  us  be  sure 
that  we  are  not  blaming  him  for  what  he  could  not  help. 
Let  us  deal  gently  with  him,  until  we  know  the  part 
heredity  and  environment  played  in  the  formation  of 
his  character  ;  for  to  him  only  who  is  without  sin  is  it 
given  to  cast  the  first  stone. 

The  impressions  made  in  childhood  nearly  always 
remain  with  us,  let  us  remember  ;  therefore  hereditary 
influences,  together  with  erratic  training,  may  have 
gone  far  towards  making  of  Byron  the  bad  man  he 
became.  His  predecessors  have  been  described  as  a 
dare-devil  set,  impetuous,  passionate,  gloomy  and 
morose. 

Also,  our  poet  was  a  martyr  to  the  opposite  sex.  "  I 
have  suffered  from  them,"  said  Byron,  "  ever  since  I 
can  remember  anything."  They  flung  themselves  at 
his  feet,  and,  like  Potiphar's  wife,  said  allthe  evil  they 
could  about  him  when  he  resisted  their  fascinations. 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb  once  dressed  herself  as  a  page,  in 
order  to  force  her  way  into  his  room  in  St.  James'  Street. 
Yet  she  was  only  one  of  those  who  dragged  his  name 
in  the  mud.  Women  ran  after  him,  and  even  quar- 
relled as  to  who  should  sit  next  him  when  he  was  dining 
out. 

As  a  result  of  many  base  accusations,  his  early  friends 
dropped  him  ;  but  he  always  cherished  for  them  a  kind 
and  even  brotherly  affection. 

"  Apart  from  being  a  great  poet,"  one  has  said, 
"  perhaps  Lord  Byron  would  have  made  the  finest  actor 
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in  the  world.  His  voice  had  a  flexibility,  a  variety  in 
its  tone,  a  power  and  pathos  beyond  any  I  have  ever 
heard  ;  and  his  countenance  was  capable  of  expressing 
the  tenderest  as  well  as  the  strongest  emotions." 

Surely  England,  who  boasts  of  many  great  sons,  will 
not  withhold  from  Lord  Byron  a  high  place  in  their 
exalted  ranks  ! 
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CHAPTER   IX 

BYRON   AS  A   POLITICIAN 

BYRON  did  little  as  a  politician,  but  that  little  proves 
that  he  had  a  great  grip  of  politics,  and  that  he  might 
have  made  a  great  name  in  the  political  world,  had  he 
cared  to  enter  it. 

When  he  became  of  age  he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, his  relation  and  guardian,  informing  him  that  he 
would  take  his  seat  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and 
hoping  that  his  lordship  would  introduce  him.  But 
in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed,  for  Carlisle  took  no 
interest  in  him  whatever,  and  Byron,  who  was  very 
sensitive,  felt  the  neglect  keenly.  Had  his  guardian 
done  more  for  the  boy,  he  would  have  received  much 
gratitude — not  only  from  his  charge,  but  also  from 
posterity.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Byron  became 
bitter,  when  his  home  and  his  near  relations  seemed  in 
league  to  hinder  the  development  of  the  good  within 
him  ?  His  heart  cried  out  for  kindness,  -but  it  was 
seldom  shown  him.  Had  he  received  more  sympathy, 
who  knows  what  might  have  been  the  result ! 

Having  none  to  stand  by  him,  Byron  presented  him- 
self before  his  fellow  peers  on  March  I5th,  1809. 

When  entering  the  House  he  is  said  to  have  appeared 
abashed  and  pale.  He  passed  the  Woolsack  without 
looking  round,  and  advanced  to  the  table,  where  the 
officer  was  attending  to  administer  the  oath.  When 
this  had  been  gone  through  he  took  his  seat  on  one  of 
the  empty  benches  usually  occupied  by  the  Lords  in 
Opposition,  thus  betraying  his  desire  not  to  belong  to 
any  one  party. 

81  G 
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He  refers  to  this  isolated  attitude  in  "  Don  Juan  "  : — 

The  consequences  of  being  of  no  party, 
I  shall  offend  all  parties.     Never  mind. 

When  questioned  about  his  political  bent,  he  said  :  — 
"  I  take  little  interest  in  politics  ;  I  am  not  made  for 
what  they  call  a  politician,  and  should  have  never 
adhered  to  any  party.  ...  I  only  addressed  the 
House  twice,  and  made  little  impression.  They  told 
me  that  my  manner  of  speaking  was  not  dignified 
enough  for  the  Lords,  but  was  more  calculated  for  the 
Commons." 

As  he  said,  he  delivered  only  two  speeches  in  the 
Upper  House,  but  one,  his  maiden  speech,  is  worth 
recording.  It  was  delivered  three  years  after  he  had 
taken  his  seat,  and  about  two  days  before  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Childe  Harold."  It  was  in  the  debate  on  the 
Frame  Breaking  Bill,  for  which  he  had  prepared  him- 
self assiduously,  even  to  the  point  of  writing  the  whole 
of  his  address  beforehand. 

The  following  report  is  taken  from  an  old  publica- 
tion : — 

THE  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill  being  read, 
LORD  BYRON  rose,  aad  (for  the  first  time)  addressed  their  lord- 
ships. After  describing  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  riots,  he 
said,  in  an  admirable  vein  of  bitter  satire : — But  whilst  these  out- 
rages must  be  admitted  to  exist  to  an  alarming  extent,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  have  arisen  from  circumstances  of  the  most 
unparalleled  distress.  The  perseverance  of  these  miserable  men  in 
their  proceedings  tends  to  prove  that  nothing  but  absolute  want 
could  have  driven  a  large,  and  once  honest  and  industrious  body  of 
the  people,  into  the  commission  of  excesses  so  hazardous  to  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  the  community.  At  the  time  to  which 
I  allude,  the  town  and  country  were  burthened  with  large  detach- 
ments of  military  ;  the  police  was  in  motion,  the  magistrates  assem- 
bled ;  yet  all  the  movements,  civil  and  military,  had  led  to — nothing. 
Not  a  single  instance  had  occurred  of  the  apprehension  of  any  real 
delinquent  actually  taken  in  the  fact,  against  whom  there  existed 
legal  evidence  sufficient  for  conviction.  But  the  police,  however 
useless,  were  by  no  means  idle — several  notorious  delinquents  had 
been  detected  ;  men  liable  to  conviction,,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  of 
the  capital  crime  of  poverty  ;  men  who  had  been  nefariously  guilty 
of  lawfully  begetting  several  children,  whom,  thanks  to  the  time 
they  were  unable  to  maintain.  Considerable  injury  had  been  done 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  improved  frames.  These  machines  were 
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to  them  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  they  superseded  the  necessity  of 
employing  a  number  of  workmen,  who  were  left  in  consequence  to 
starve.  By  the  adoption  of  one  species  of  frame  in  particular,  one 
man  performed  the  work  of  many,  and  the  superflous  labourers  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  work 
thus  executed  was  inferior  in  quality  ;  not  marketable  at  home, 
and  merely  hurried  over  with  a  view  to  exportation.  It  was  called 
in  the  cant  of  the  trade,  by  the  name  of  "  Spider- work."  The  re- 
jected workmen,  in  the  blindness  of  their  ignorance,  instead  of  re- 
joicing at  these  improvements  in  art  so  beneficial  to  mankind,  con- 
ceived themselves  to  be  sacrificed  to  improvements  in  mechanism. 
In  the  foolishness  of  their  hearts  they  imagined  that  the  main- 
tenance and  well-doing  of  the  industrious  poor  were  objects  of 
greater  consequence  than  the  enrichment  of  a  few  individuals  by 
any  improvement  in  the  implements  of  trade,  which  threw  the  work- 
men out  of  employment,  and  rendered  the  labourer  unworthy  of  his 
hire.  But  the  real  cause  of  these  distresses  and  consequent  distur- 
bances lies  deeper.  When  we  are  told  that  these  men  are  leagued 
together  not  only  for  the  destruction  of  their  own  comfort,  but  of 
their  very  means  of  subsistence,  can  we  forget  that  .'t  is  the  bitter 
policy,  the  destructive  warfare  of  the  last  eighteen  years  which  has 
destroyed  their  comfort,  your  comfort,  all  men's  comfort  ?  That 
policy  which,  originating  with  "  great  statesmen  now  no  more,"  has 
survived  the  dead  to  become  a  curse  on  the  living,  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  !  These  men  never  destroyed  their  looms  till 
they  were  become  useless,  worse  than  useless  ;  till  they  were  become 
actual  impediments  to  their  exertions  in  obtaining  their  daily  bread. 
Can  you,  then,  wonder  that  in  times  like  these,  when  bankruptcy, 
convicted  fraud,  and  imputed  felony  are  found  in  a  station  not  far 
beneath  that  of  your  lordships,  the  lowest,  though  once  most  useful 
portion  of  the  people,  should  forget  their  duty  in  their  distresses, 
and  become  only  less  guilty  than  one  of  their  representatives  ? 
But  while  the  exalted  offender  can  find  means  to  baffle  the  law, 
new  capital  punishments  must  be  devised,  new  snares  of  death  must 
be  prepared  for  the  wretched  mechanic,  who  is  famished  into  guilt. 
These  men  were  willing  to  dig,  but  the  spade  was  in  other  hands  ; 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  beg,  but  there  was  none  to  relieve  them  ; 
their  own  means  of  subsistence  were  cut  off,  all  other  employments 
pre-occupied,  and  their  excesses,  however  to  be  deplored  and  con- 
demned, can  hardly  be  subject  of  surprise.  At  present  the  country 
suffers  from  the  double  infliction  of  an  idle  military  and  starving 
population.  In  what  state  of  apathy  have  we  been  plunged  so  long, 
that  now  for  the  first  time  the  House  has  been  officially  apprised  of 
these  disturbances  !  All  this  has  been  transacting  within  1 30  miles 
of  London,  and  yet  we,  "  good  easy  men,  have  deemed  full  sure  our 
greatness  was  a-ripening,"  and  have  sat  down  to  enjoy  our  foreign 
triumphs  in  the  midst  of  domestic  calamity.  But  all  the  cities  you 
have  taken,  all  the  armies  which  have  retreated  before  your  leaders, 
are  but  paltry  subjects  of  self-congratulation,  if  your  land  divides 
against  itself,  and  your  dragoons  and  your  executioners  must  be  let 
loose  against  your  fellow-citizen.  You  call  these  men  a  mob, 
desperate,  dangerous,  and  ignorant  ;  and  seem  to  think  that  the 
only  way  to  quiet  the  "  Bellna  multantm  capitum  "  is  to  lop  off  a 
few  of  its  superfluous  heads.  But  even  a  mob  may  be  better  reduced 
to  reason  by  a  mixture  of  conciliation  and  firmness,  than  by  addi- 
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tional  irritation  and  redoubled  penalties.  Are  we  aware  of  our 
obligations  to  a  mob  ?  It  is  the  mob  that  labour  in  your  fields,  and 
serve  in  your  houses, — that  man  your  navy,  and  recruit  your  army,— 
that  have  enabled  you  to  defy  all  the  world,  and  can  also  defy  you 
when  neglect  and  calamity  have  driven  them  to  despair.  You  may 
call  the  people  a  mob  ;  but  do  not  forget  that  a  mob  too  often  speaks 
the  sentiments  of  the  people.  And  here  I  must  remark,  with  what 
alacrity  you  are  accustomed  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  your  distressed 
allies,  leaving  the  distressed  of  your  own  country  to  the  care  of 
Providence  or — the  parish.  When  the  Portuguese  suffered  under 
the  retreat  of  the  French,  every  arm  was  stretched  out,  every  hand 
was  opened,  from  the  rich  man's  largess  to  the  widow's  mite,  all  was 
bestowed  to  enable  them  to  rebuild  their  villages  and  replenish  their 
granaries.  And  at  this  moment,  when  thousands  of  misguided  but 
most  unfortunate  fellow-countrymen  are  struggling  with  the  ex- 
tremes of  hardships  and  hunger,  as  your  charity  began  abroad  it 
should  end  at  home.  A  much  less  sum,  a  tithe  of  the  bounty  be- 
stowed on  Portugal,  even  if  those  men  (which  I  cannot  admit  with- 
out enquiry)  could  not  have  been  restored  to  their  employments, 
would  have  rendered  unnecessary  the  tender  mercies  of  the  bayonet 
and  the  gibbet.  But  doubtless  our  friends  have  too  many  foreign 
claims  to  admit  a  prospect  of  domestic  relief ;  though  never  did 
such  object  demand  it.  I  have  traversed  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
Peninsula,  I  have  been  in  some  of  the  most  oppressed  provinces  of 
Turkey,  but  never  under  the  most  despotic  01  infidel  governments 
did  I  behold  such  squalid  wretchedness  as  I  have  seen  since  my 
return  in  the  very  heart  of  a  Christian  country.  And  what  are  your 
remedies  ?  After  months  of  inaction,  and  months  of  action  worse 
than  inactivity,  at  length  comes  forth  the  grand  specific,  the  never- 
failing  nostrum  of  all  state  physicians,  from  the  days  of  Draco  to  the 
present  time.  After  feeling  the  pulse  and  shaking  the  head  over  the 
patient,  prescribing  the  usual  course  of  warm  water  and  bleeding, 
the  warm  water  of  your  mawkish  police,  and  the  lancets  of  your 
military,  those  convulsions  must  terminate  in  death,  the  sure  con- 
summation of  the  prescriptions  of  all  political  Sangrados.  Setting 
aside  the  palpable  injustice,  and  the  certain  inefficiency  of  the  bill, 
ate  there  not  capital  punishments  sufficient  in  your  statutes  ?  Is 
there  not  blood  enough  upon  your  penal  code,  that  more  must  be 
poured  forth  to  ascend  to  heaven  and  testify  against  you  ?  How 
will  you  carry  the  bill  into  effect  ?  Can  you  commit  a  whole  county 
to  their  own  prison  ?  Will  you  erect  a  gibbet  in  every  field,  and 
hang  up  men  like  scarecrows  ?  Or  will  you  proceed  (as  you  must  to 
bring  this  measure  into  effect)  by  decimation  ?  place  the  country 
under  martial  law,  depopulate  and  lay  waste  all  around  you,  and 
restore  Sherwood  Forest  as  an  acceptable  gift  to  the  crown,  in  its 
former  condition  of  a  royal  chase  and  an  asylum  for  outlaws  ?  Are 
these  the  remedies  for  a  starving  and  desperate  populate  ?  Will 
the  famished  wretch  who  has  braved  your  bayonets  be  appalled  by 
your  gibbets  ?  When  death  is  a  relief,  and  the  only  relief  it  appears 
that  you  will  afford  him,  will  he  be  dragooned  into  tranquility  ? 
Will  that  which  could  not  be  affected  by  your  grenadiers  be  accom- 
plished by  your  executioners  ?  If  you  proceed  by  the  forms  of  law, 
where  is  your  evidence  ?  Those  who  have  refused  to  impeach  their 
ace'  mplices,  when  transportation  only  was  the  punishment,  will 
hardly  be  tempted  to  witness  against  them  when  death  is  the 
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penalty.  That  most  favourite  state-measure,  so  marvellously 
efficacious  in  many  and  recent  instances,  temporising,  would  not  be 
without  its  advantages  in  this.  When  a  proposal  is  made  to  eman- 
cipate or  relieve,  you  hesitate,  you  deliberate  for  years,  you  tem- 
porise and  tamper  with  the  minds  of  men  ;  but  a  death-bill  must  be 
passed  off-hand,  without  a  thought  of  the  consequences.  Sure  I 
am,  from  what  I  have  heard  and  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  to  pass 
the  bill  under  all  the  existing  circumstances  without  inquiry,  with- 
out deliberation,  would  only  be  to  add  injustice  to  irritation,  and 
barbarity  to  neglect.  The  framers  of  such  a  bill  must  be  content 
to  inherit  the  honours  of  that  Athenian  lawgiver  whose  edicts  were 
said  to  be  written  not  in  ink  but  in  blood.  But  suppose  it  passed  ; 
suppose  one  of  these  men,  as  I  have  seen  them, — meagre  with  famine, 
sullen  with  despair,  careless  of  a  life  which  your  lordships  are  per- 
haps about  to  value  at  something  less  than  a  stocking-frame — 
suppose  this  man  surrounded  by  the  children  for  whom  he  is  unable 
to  procure  bread  at  the  hazard  of  his  existence,  about  to  be  torn  for 
ever  from  a  family  which  he  lately  supported  in  peaceful  industry, 
and  which  it  is  not  his  fault  that  he  can  no  longer  so  support— 
suppose  this  man,  and  there  are  ten  thousand  such  from  whom  you 
may  select  your  victims,  dragged  into  court  to  be  tried  for  this  new 
offence  by  this  new  law  ;  still  there  are  two  things  wanting  to  con- 
vict and  condemn  him,  and  these  are,  in  my  opinion, — twelve 
Butchers  for  a  Jury,  and  a  Jeff  cries  for  a  Judge  ! 

For  some  time  previous  to  this  debate  it  had  been 
rumoured  that  Byron  intended  to  take  part ;  and  to 
assist  him  in  his  preparation,  Lord  Holland  furnished 
him  with  a  number  of  papers.  But  after  having  read 
them,  Byron  returned  them  to  his  lordship,  along  with 
the  following  letter  : — 

8,  St.  James'  Street, 

Feb.  25,  1852. 
My  Lord. 

With  my  best  thanks  I  have  the  honour  to  return  the 
Notts  letter  to  your  Lordship.  I  have  read  it  with  attention, 
but  do  not  think  I  shall  venture  to  avail  myself  of  it  contents, 
as  my  views  of  the  question  differ  in  some  measure  from  Mr. 
Coldham  (Town  Clerk,  Notts).  I  hope  I  do  not  wrong  him, 
but  his  objection  to  the  Bill  appears  to  me  to  be  founded  on 
certain  apprehensions  that  he  and  his  coadjutors  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  "  original  "  advisers  (to  quote  him)  of  the  measure. 
For  my  own  part,  I  consider  the  manufacturers  as  a  much- 
injured  body  of  men — sacrificed  to  the  view  of  certain  individuals 
who  have  enriched  themselves  by  those  practices  which  have 
deprived  the  frame-work-knitters  of  employment.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed  the  work  thus  done  is  far  inferior  in  quality, 
hardly  marketable  at  home,  and  hurried  over  with  a  view  of 
exportation.  Surely,  my  Lord,  however  we  may  rejoice  in  any 
improvement  of  the  art,  which  may  be  beneficial  to  mankind, 
we  must  not  allow  mankind  to  be  sacrificed  to  improvements  in 
mechanism.  The  maintenance  and  well-being  of  the  indus- 
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trious  poor  is  an  object  of  greater  consequence  to  the  com- 
munity than  the  enrichment  of  a  few  monopolists  by  any 
improvement  in  the  implements  trade,  which  deprives  the 
workman  of  his  bread.  My  own  motives  for  opposing  the  Bill 
are  found  on  its  palpable  injustice  and  its  certain  inefficiency. 
I  have  seen  the  state  of  these  miserable  men,  and  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  civilised  country.  Their  excess  may  be  condemned,  but 
cannot  be  subject  of  wonder.  The  effect  of  the  present  Bill 
would  be  to  drive  them  into  actual  rebellion.  The  few  words 
I  shall  venture  to  offer  on  Thursday  will  be  formed  from  my 
own  observation  on  the  spot.  By  previous  enquiry,  I  am 
persuaded  these  men  would  have  been  restored  to  employment, 
and  the  country  to  tranquility.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  too  late  ; 
and  it  is  surely  worth  a  trial.  It  can  never  be  too  late  to  em- 
ploy force  in  such  circumstances. 

The  reception  accorded  to  his  speech  was,  upon  the 
whole,  flattering,  and  he  was  warmly  complimented  by 
some  of  the  speakers  on  his  own  side  ;  but  no  un- 
prejudiced person  can  deny  that  the  oration  lacked 
weight  and  argument,  and  was  full  of  rhetorical  and 
melodramatic  exaggeration.  Certainly  it  failed  of 
permanent  effect,  and  Byron  himself  appears  to  have 
thought  most  of  it  as  an  advertisement  of  "  Childe 
Harold,"  which,  however,  stood  in  no  need  of  such 
puffing.  The  best  point  about  the  effort,  that  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  made  it  best  worthy 
of  remembrance,  is  the  proof  it  gives  of  Byron's  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  oppressed — that  generous  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  freedom  which  brought  his  own  life  to  an 
untimely  end. 

But  his  greater  speeches  were  those  he  made  on  the 
continent — speeches  that  proved  him  no  party  fanatic  ; 
for  he  was  so  consistent  in  his  love  of  liberty  that  it  led 
him  to  denounce  all  kinds  of  oppression,  although  the 
oppressed  may  have  had  opposite  views  to  those  held 
by  himself.  He  was  with  the  people  of  France  in  their 
desire  for  a  republic,  and  he  said  : — "  There  will  be 
bloodshed  like  water  and  tears  like  mist ;  but  the 
people  will  conquer  in  the  end."  His  words  came  true, 
for  to  accomplish  this  blood  was  poured  forth  like  water, 
and  sorrow  did,  indeed,  fill  every  home. 


CHAPTER   X 
BYRON'S  MARRIAGE 

"  MARRIAGE,"  says  Voltaire,  "  renders  a  man  more 
virtuous  and  more  wise.  An  unmarried  man  is  but 
half  a  perfect  being,  and  it  requires  the  other  half  to 
make  things  right ;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  in 
this  imperfect  state  he  can  keep  the  straight  path  of 
rectitude  any  more  than  a  boat  with  one  oar  or  a  bird 
with  one  wing  can  keep  a  straight  course.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  where  married  men  become  drunkards, 
or  when  they  commit  crimes  against  the  peace  of  the 
community,  the  foundation  of  these  acts  was  laid  while 
in  a  single  state,  or  where  the  wife  is  an  unsuitable 
match." 

"  A  married  man  falling  into  misfortune  is  more  apt 
to  retrieve  his  situation  in  the  world  than  a  single  one, 
chiefly  because  his  spirits  are  soothed  and  retrieved  by 
domestic  endearments  ;  and  his  self-respect  is  kept 
alive  by  finding  that,  although  all  abroad  be  darkness 
and  humiliation,  yet  there  is  a  little  world  of  hope  at 
home." 

"  A  man  cannot  possess  anything  better  than  a  good 
woman,  or  anything  that  is  worse  than  a  bad  one." 
"  A  wife  full  of  truth,  innocence  and  love  is  the  prettiest 
flower  that  a  man  can  wear  next  to  his  heart." 

In  the  light  of  these  truths,  how  careful  ought  a  man 
to  be  in  the  choice  of  his  "  better  half,"  especially  when 
that  man  has  become  popular — as  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Byron  ?,  for  the  least  friction  in  such  a  home  is  more 
noticeable  than  in  the  case  of  people  of  a  less  highly- 
strung  type  living  less  before  the  public  eye. 
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Byron  married  Anne  Isabella  Milbanke ;  but  his 
heart  was  never  hers.  It  was  away  with  the  fair 
creature  to  whom  he  had  surrendered  it  in  his  boyhood, 
with  whom  he  had  strolled  amongst  the  hills  and  dales 
at  Newstead  and  Annesley,  round  the  beautiful  Healey 
Dells,  and  over  the  heather-covered  moorlands  at 
Rochdale. 

How  Byron  first  met  Miss  Milbanke  has  been  a 
matter  of  speculation.  Some  have  said  that  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb  was  the  medium.  Certainly  Lady 
Caroline  had  given  the  poet  some  of  Miss  Milbanke 's 
verses,  with  which  he  was  not  favourably  impressed, 
for  he  wrote  to  the  former  lady  :  "  You  will  say  as 
much  of  this  to  Miss  M.  as  you  think  proper.  I  have 
no  desire  to  be  better  acquainted  with  Miss  M.  She 
is  too  good  for  a  fallen  spirit  to  know,  and  I  should  like 
her  more  if  she  was  less  perfect." 

Soon  afterwards  Lord  Byron  and  Miss  Milbanke  were 
introduced  to  each  other,  and  became  very  friendly. 
The  lady's  coolness  possibly  excited  Byron's  curiosity, 
for  she  was  totally  different  from  his  other  lady  friends. 

"  The  first  time  I  met  Miss  Milbanke,"  says  Byron, 

"  was  at  Lady (Lady  Caroline  Lamb's).  It  was 

a  fatal  day  ;  and  I  remember  that  in  going  upstairs  I 
stumbled,  and  remarked  to  Moore,  who  accompanied 
me,  that  it  was  a  bad  omen.  I  ought  to  have  taken  the 
warning.  On  entering  the  room  I  observed  a  young 
lady,  more  simply  dressed  than  the  rest  of  the  assembly, 
sitting  alone  on  the  sofa.  I  took  her  for  a  female  com- 
panion, and  asked  if  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture." 

"  She  is  a  great  heiress,"  said  he  in  a  whisper,  that 
became  lower  as  he  proceeded  ;  "  you  had  better  marry 
her  and  repair  the  old  place  at  Newstead." 

Byron,  who,  though  quite  indifferent  to  the  match, 
was  much  in  need  of  money,  eventually  consented  to  an 
experiment  which  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  Byron 
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has  described  her  as  being  "  something  piquant  "  and 
what  he  termed  "  pretty."  "  Her  features  were  small 
and  feminine — though  not  regular.  She  had  the  fairest 
skin  imaginable.  Her  figure  was  perfect  for  her  height, 
and  there  was  a  simplicity,  a  retired  modesty  about  her 
which  was  very  characteristic  and  formed  a  happy 
contrast  to  the  cold  artificial  formality  and  studied 
stiffness  which  is  called  '  fashion.'  She  interested  me 
exceedingly.  I  became  daily  more  attached  to  her, 
and  it  ended  in  my  making  her  a  proposal  that  was 
rejected.  Her  refusal  was  couched  in  terms  which 
could  not  offend  me.  I  was,  besides,  persuaded  that 
in  declining  my  offer  she  was  governed  by  the  influence 
of  her  mother  ;  and  was  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion 
by  her  reviving  our  correspondence  herself  twelve 
months  after.  The  tenor  of  her  letter  was,  that  al- 
though she  could  not  love  me,  she  desired  my  friend- 
ship. Friendship  is  a  dangerous  word  for  young  ladies  ; 
it  is  love  full-fledged,  and  waiting  for  a  fine  day  to  fly." 
Byron's  second  proposal  was  accepted. 

In  a  letter  to  Moore,  Byron  said  :  "I  am  going  to  be 
married — that  is,  I  am  accepted,  and  one  usually  hopes 
the  rest  will  follow.  .  .  .  Miss  Milbanke  is  the 
lady,  and  I  have  her  father's  invitation  to  proceed  there 
in  my  elect  capacity.  .  .  .  she  is  said  to  be  a 
heiress,  but  of  that  I  really  know  nothing  certain,  and 
shall  not  enquire  ;  but  I  know  she  has  talents  and  ex- 
cellent qualities  ;  and  you  will  not  deny  her  judgment 
after  having  refused  six  suitors  and  taken  me  ... 
I  must,  of  course,  reform  thoroughly  and  seriously. 
If  I  can  contribute  to  her  happiness,  I  shall  secure  my 
own.  She  is  so  good  a  person  that — in  short,  I  wish, 
I  was  a  little  better."  Writing  to  Leigh  Hunt,  he  said 
"  I  am  about  to  be  married,  and  am,  of  course,  in  all 
the  misery  of  a  man  in  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Lord  Byron  and  Miss  Milbanke  were  married  at  Sea- 
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ham  House,  Durham,  on  Jan.  2,  1815.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  old  mansion 
belonging  to  the  bride's  father,  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke, 
Bart.  "  I  shall  never  forget/1  says  Byron,  "  the 
second  day  of  January,  1815.  Lady  Byron  was  the 
only  unconcerned  person  present.  Lady  Noel,  her 
mother,  cried  ;  I  trembled  like  a  leaf,  made  the  wrong 
response,  and  after  the  ceremony  called  her  *  Miss 
Milbanke  V  Indeed,  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  ner- 
vousness that,  when  about  to  depart  for  the  honey- 
moon, he  got  into  the  carriage  first,  and  left  his  new- 
made  bride  to  get  in  by  herself.  Their  honeymoon  was 
not  all  sunshine  ;  clouds  hovered  near,  clouds  that 
grew  blacker  as  the  months  passed. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  Byron  was  deeply  in  debt, 
and  his  creditors,  hearing  of  the  wealth  of  his  wife, 
swarmed  round  him  like  bees.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
marriage  no  less  than  nine  executions  for  debt  were 
made  in  his  house.  This,  naturally,  caused  a  great 
deal  of  unhappiness. 

"  I  wished,"  says  Byron,  "  when  I  just  got  married 
to  have  remained  in  the  country,  particularly  till  my 
pecuniary  embarrassments  were  over.  I  knew  the 
society  of  London  ;  I  knew  the  character  of  many  so- 
called  ladies,  with  whom  Lady  Byron  would  necessarily 
have  to  associate,  and  I  dreaded  her  contact  with  them. 
My  income  at  the  time  was  small  and  somewhat  be- 
spoken. We  had  a  house  in  Town,  gave  dinner  parties, 
had  separate  cariages,  and  launched  into  every  ex- 
travagance. This  could  not  last  long ;  my  wife's  ten 
thousand  pounds  soon  passed  away.  I  was  beset  by 
duns,  and  at  length  an  execution  was  levied,  and  the 
bailiffs  were  put  in  possession  of  the  very  beds  we  had 
to  sleep  on.  This  was  no  very  agreeable  state  of  affairs, 
no  very  pleasant  scene  for  Lady  Byron  to  witness  ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  she  should  pay  her  father  a  visit  till 
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the  storm  had  blown  over,  and  some  arrangements  had 
been  made  with  my  creditors." 

This  was  on  the  15th  of  January,  1816,  and  only  five 
weeks  after  Lady  Byron  had  given  birth  to  their  only 
child — Augusta  Ada  ;  with  the  infant  she  went  forth 
to  her  father's  home,  never  to  return.  Byron  and  his 
wife  parted  with  no  unkindly  feeling.  She  wrote  him 
a  letter  full  of  playfulness  and  affection — on  the  road  ; 
but  immediately  on  her  arrival  at  Kirby  Mallory,  her 
father  wrote  to  inform  Byron  that  she  would  return 
to  him  no  more. 

"  Her  mother,"  said  Byron,  "  always  detested  me. 
One  day  I  broke  a  tooth,  and  was  in  great  pain — 
which  I  could  not  avoid  showing.  '  It  will  do  you 
good/  said  her  Ladyship  ;  *  I  am  glad  of  it ! '  I  gave 
her  a  look." 

Being  asked  one  day  if  ever  Lady  Byron  was  in  love 
with  him,  he  replied  :  "  No  !  she  married  me  from 
vanity,  and  the  hope  of  reforming  and  fixing  me."  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  either 
Byron  or  his  wife  to  have  pointed  out  a  single  or  definite 
cause  that  would  warrant  their  separation ;  yet  the 
public,  as  usual,  were  ready  with  an  ample  supply  of 
reasons,  all  tending  to  blacken  the  already  darkly- 
painted  character  of  the  poet,  and  representing  him  as 
a  monster  of  cruelty  and  depravity. 

After  this  it  required  some  degree  of  courage,  even 
for  those  who  had  been  most  friendly  towards  Byron, 
to  invite  him  to  their  homes.  They  said  that  he  had 
persecuted  his  wife  in  a  cruel  and  inhuman  manner, 
that  he  ridiculed  her  religious  ideas,  that  he  did  every- 
thing he  could  to  worry  and  vex  her.  "  Society,"  said 
one,  "  slammed  its  door  in  his  face,  and  by  its  coldness 
drove  him  out  of  England  like  a  wild  beast — a  mur- 
derous Cain,  bearing  the  brand  upon  his  brow,  hated 
and  avoided  by  all  men." 
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It  was  through  this  vile  accusation  that  Byron  left 
England.  "  I  was  accused,"  he  said,  "of  every 
monstrous  vice  by  public  rumour  and  private  rancour. 
.  .  .  I  felt  that  if  what  was  said,  whispered  and 
muttered  was  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England  ;  if  false, 
England  was  unfit  for  me.  I  withdrew." 

But  amidst  all  these  troubles  he  had  one,  at  least, 
who  loved  him — his  sister.  On  leaving  England  for  the 
last  time,  she  was  almost  the  only  person  from  whom  he 
parted  with  regret.  This  parting  gave  him  more  pain 
than  either  the  rupture  with  his  wife  or  the  attacks  of 
his  enemies  and  so-called  friends. 

On  arriving  at  his  destination,  he  wrote  the  following 
poem  to  his  sister  : — 

My  sister  !     My  sweet  sister  !    if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine  ; 

Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine  : 

Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  t  e  same — 
A  loved  regret  which  I  could  not  resign. 

There  are  two  things  in  my  destiny — 

A  world  to  roam  through  and  a  home  with  thee. 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 

I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine  : 
,  We  were  and  are — I  am,  even  as  thou  art — 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign  ; 

It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart, 

From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  decline, 

We  are  entwined — let  death  come  slow  or  fast, 

The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  to  the  last.* 

Until  Lord  Byron's  death  the  intimacy  between  his 
wife  and  sister  remained  unbroken  ;  and  through  the 
latter  he  continued  to  send  numerous  messages  to  his 
wife  and  child,  who  became  a  ward  in  chancery  ;  but  at 
a  later  date  his  affection  began  to  cool. 

To  the  very  last  Byron  was  most  anxious  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  wife,  but  she  would  not  agree.  The  letters 
he  wrote  to  her  were  returned  unopened. 

Byron,  no  doubt,  was  a  spoiled  man  ;    but  Lady 

*  Epistle  to  Augusta. 


FOUNTAIN    IN    CLOISTER,    NEWSTEAD    ABBEY. 

Formerly  it  stood  before  the  Abbey  West  Front. 

"  Amidst  the  court  a  Gothic  fountain  play'd, 

Symmetrical,  but  deck'd  with  carvings  quaint- 
Strange  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerate, 
And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint :  " 
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Byron,  as  Trelawney  has  pointed  out*  was  equally 
spoiled,  though  in  an  opposite  direction.  She  was  well 
endowed  mentally,  and  had  a  smattering  of  scientific 
and  metaphysical  knowledge  which  made  her  the 
wonder  of  her  country  neighbours  ;  but  she  was  self- 
willed,  intolerant,  jealous  and  vindictive — all  of  them 
qualities  which  rendered  utterly  impossible  a  happy  life 
with  such  a  man  as  Byron.  She  was  also  a  rigid 
Puritan.  With  the  pertinacity  of  a  zealot  she  plied  the 
poet  with  texts  from  Scripture  and  moral  maxims  ;  she 
would  also  interrupt  him  frequently  when  he  was  com- 
posing in  his  study — a  form  of  irritation  unendurable 
to  all  but  the  mildest  authors — until  he  was  roused  to 
say  things  that  he  knew  would  shock  and  mortify  her. 
So  the  misunderstandings  grew,  and  the  breech  widened 
—never  to  close  again.  Trelawney  thought  that  any 
woman  of  ordinary  sense  and  consideration  might  have 
lived  happily  with  the  poet,  had  she  really  cared  for 
him ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  not  far 
wrong.  But  Lady  Byron  was  not  that  woman.  Not- 
withstanding, he  did  his  best  to  cover  up  his  wife's 
faults.  In  a  letter  to  Moore,  he  said  : — 

"  I  do  not  believe — and  I  must  say  it  in  the  very  dregs  of  all 
this  bitter  business — that  there  was  never  a  better,  brighter, 
kinder  and  more  amiable  being  than  Lady  Byron.  Where  there 
is  blame,  it  belongs  to  myself." 

What  a  generous  and  unselfish  heart  Byron  must 
have  had,  to  acknowledge  that  he  alone  was  to  blame 
for  their  separation — going  even  to  the  length  of  speak- 
ing of  her  as  a  perfect  and  faultless  being  ?  But  to  the 
very  day  of  his  death  he  was  tormented  by  doubts  and 
questionings  as  to  the  reasons  why  she  had  quarrelled 
with  him,  and  he  tried  often,  though  vainly,  to  obtain 
an  explanation  from  her. 

*  Trelawney's  "  Recollections  of  Shelley,  Byron,  etc.,"  p.  60. 
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BYRON   LEAVES  ENGLAND 

ON  the  24th  of  April,  1816,  Lord  Byron  left  England. 
He  sailed  first  to  Ostend,  and  passing  on  to  Brussels, 
visited  the  field  of  Waterloo.  He  says  :  "  I  went  on 
horseback  twice  over  the  field,  comparing  it  with  the 
recollections  of  similar  scenes.  ...  As  a  plain, 
Waterloo  seems  marked  out  for  the  scenes  of  some  great 
action,  though  this  may  be  mere  imagination."  Having 
begun  the  third  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  on  leaving 
England,  he  found  here  matter  for  some  of  his  finest 
verses  : — * 

And  Harold  stands  upon  the  place  of  skulls. 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo  ! 

From  here  he  went  up  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland.     In 
one  of  his  letters  Byron  wrote  : — 

"  Switzerland  is  a  country  I  have  been  satisfied  with  seeing 
once  ;  Turkey  I  could  live  in  for  ever.  ...  I  never  led  so- 
moral  a  life  as  during  my  residence  in  that  country,  but  it 
gained  me  no  credit  by  it.  ...  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  story  so  absurd  that  they  did  not  invent  at  my  cost.  I  was 
watched  by  glasses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bank,  and  by 
glasses,  too,  that  must  have  had  very  distorted  optics  ;  I  was 
waylaid  in  my  evening  drives.  I  believe  they  looked  upon  me 
as  a  man  monster." 

During  this  journey  he  paid  a  visit  to  Chillon  Castle, 
which  inspired  him  to  write  "  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon," 

*  "  Childe  Harold,"  iii.  18. 
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the  poem  in  which  he  so  graphically  describes  the 
imprisonment  of  Bonivard  : — 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign'd — 

To  fetters  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 

And  freedom's  fame  find  wings  on  every  wind. 
Chillon  !   thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  'twas  trod 
Until  the  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 
By  Bonivard  ! — May  none  these  marks  efface  ! 

For  they  appeal  from  Tyranny  to  God. 

Here  also  "  Manfred,"  one  of  Byron's  greatest  works, 
had  its  birth. 

The  third  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  was  also  the 
outcome  of  his  travels  up  the  Rhine  and  his  sojourn  in 
Switzerland.  Byron  however,  was  not  comfortable 
in  that  country,  and  he  soon  moved  across  the  Alps  to 
Northern  Italy.  After  a  prolonged  tour,  he  passed  on 
to  Venice,  where  he  resided  between  two  and  three 
years.  Here  he  wrote  the  fourth  canto  of  "  Childe 
Harold,"  and  "  Beppo,"  which  latter  he  finished  in  a 
sitting.  The  "  Odes  of  Venice  "  and  "  Lament  of 
Tasso "  were  also  written  about  this  time ;  while 
"  Marino  Faliero  "  and  "  The  Two  Foscari  "  were 
planned  here,  although  they  were  written  elsewhere. 

While  Byron  was  living  in  Venice  an  incident  worthy 
of  note  occurred,  for  it  brings  out  the  generous  disposi- 
tion which,  though  alternating  with  fits  of  penurious- 
ness,  was  one  of  his  marked  characteristics.*  "  The 
house  of  a  shoemaker,  near  his  lordship's  residence  in 
St.  Samuel,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  with  all  it  con- 
tained, thus  reducing  the  proprietor  to  indigence. 
Byron  caused  a  new  and  better  house  to  be  erected, 
and  also  presented  the  sufferer  with  a  sum  of  money 
equal  in  value  to  the  whole  of  his  stock  in  trade  and 
furniture." 

*   Gait's  "  Byron,"  p.  224. 
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Growing  weary  of  the  continual  round  of  dissipation 
which  marked  his  stay  in  Venice,  he  removed  to 
Ravenna,  where  the  acquaintance  he  had  previously 
made  with  the  Countess  Guiccioli  was  developed. 
This  is  the  darkest  spot  upon  his  life  on  the  Continent. 
For  the  love  she  had  for  Byron  the  Countess  sacrificed 
her  splendid  home,  her  husband,  and  his  great  wealth, 
she  put  her  relations  at  variance  with  her,  and  stooped 
as  low  as  it  is  possible  for  any  woman  to  stoop. 

We  might  say  that  she  was  the  only  woman  who  truly 
loved  him.  Her  husband,  already  an  old  man  when  she 
was  barely  twenty,  took  exception  to  her  intimacy  with 
the  poet — a  foreigner,  a  heretic,  an  Englishman,  and, 
what  was  more  than  all,  a  Liberal.  Her  family  suffered 
greatly  through  Count  Guiccioli 's  anger,  while  she 
narrowly  escaped  what  would  have  been,  for  her,  a 
terrible  fate.  Byron  refers  to  the  incident  as  follows  : — 
"  I  was  forced  to  smuggle  her  out  of  Ravenna,  having 
discovered  a  plot  laid,  with  the  sanction  of  the  legate, 
for  shutting  her  up  in  the  convent  for  life." 

Byron  was  also  wrongfully  accused  of  plotting 
against  the  Government ;  and  if  sufficient  proof  could 
have  been  found,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  arrested. 

At  this  time  Lord  Byron  was  very  much  attached  to 
the  Countess  Guiccioli,  nor  could  it  be  doubted  that 
their  affections  were  reciprocal,  for  before  his  departure 
to  Greece  his  attachment  had  perished,  and  he  left  her, 
it  is  said,  notwithstanding  the  rank  and  opulence  she  had 
forsaken  on  his  account,  without  any  provision.  He 
had  promised,  it  is  reported,  to  settle  two  thousand 
pounds  on  her.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  however,  said  that  this 
statement  was  incorrect :  "I  happened,"  he  wrote, 
"  to  know  that  Byron  offered  to  give  the  Countess 
Guiccoli  a  sum  of  money  outright,  or  to  leave  it  to  her 
by  his  will.  I  also  happen  to  know  that  the  lady  would 
not  hear  of  any  such  present  or  provision  ;  for  I  have 
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a  letter  in  which  Lord  Byron  extols  her  disinterested- 
ness, and  mentions  that  he  has  met  with  another  refusal 
from  another  female.  As  to  her  being  in  destitute 
-circumstances,  I  cannot  believe  it ;  for  Count  Gamba, 
her  brother,  whom  I  knew  very  well  after  Lord  Byron's 
death,  never  made  any  complaint  or  mention  of  such  a 
fact :  add  to  which,  I  know  a  maintenance  was  pro- 
vided for  her  by  her  husband,  in  consequence  of  a  law 
process  before  the  death  of  Byron." 

It  is  said  that  this  lady  visited  Newstead  Abbey  for 
the  first,  (and  last)  time  in  1870.  On  seeing  the 
painting  (by  Thomas  Phillips,  R.A.)  of  Byron  in  his 
25th  year,  the  Countess  was  moved  to  tears. 

The  poet  was  greatly  attached  to  Ravenna.  The 
people  with  whom  he  associated  were  intellectual,  the 
scenery  and  delightful  climate  roused  his  poetic  in- 
stincts. Probably  these,  and  his  historic  sense,  were 
.quickened  in  the  knowledge  that  here  the  great  Floren- 
tine poet  was  exiled  and  died — a  memory  which,  per- 
haps, inspired  Byron  to  write  "  The  Prophecy  of 
Dante."  It  is  believed  that  this  poem  was  suggested 
to  him  by  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated. 

His  finest  composition,  while  at  Ravenna,  was 
"  Sardanapalus  "  ;  though  "  Cain,"  a  mystery,  in- 
scribed to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  also  written  here. 
Eventually  Byron  and  the  Guiccioli  household  went 
to  reside  at  Pisa,  and  here  the  poet  was  joined  by 
Shelley,  and  afterwards  by  Leigh  Hunt.  His  friendship 
with  that  other  star  of  song,  the  "  Suntreader " 
•deserves  more  than  passing  mention. 

Trelawney  has  given  us  some  vivid  pictures  of  Byron 
.and  Shelley,  and  of  the  life  they  led  in  Italy.*  When 
Byron  was  residing  at  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  in  Pisa, 
lie  was  visited,  one  afternoon,  by  Trelawney  and 

*  "  Recollections   of   Shelley  and   Byron,"    E.    J.   Trelawney. 
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Shelley.  They  entered  a  large  marble  hall,  ascended  a 
great  staircase,  passed  through  an  equally  large  room, 
and  were  shown  into  a  smaller  apartment,  which  had 
books  and  a  billiard  table  in  it.  The  visitors  were 
announced  by  a  surly-looking  bull-dog,  Moretto,  whose 
growls  drew  the  Pilgrim  Poet  from  an  inner  chamber. 
"  His  halting  gait  was  apparent,  but  he  moved  with 
quickness  ;  and  although  pale,  he  looked  as  fresh, 
vigorous  and  animated  as  any  man  I  ever  saw.  His 
pride,  added  to  his  having  lived  for  many  years  alone, 
was  the  cause,  I  suppose,  that  he  was  embarrassed  at 
first  meeting  with  strangers  ;  this  he  tried  to  conceal 
by  an  affectation  of  ease/' 

He  then  took  up  a  cue,  and  having  asked  Trelawney 
to  play  with  him,  began  to  knock  the  balls  about  pro- 
miscuously, keeping  up,  the  while,  a  running  fire  of 
small  talk,  which  much  surprised  Trelawney,  who, 
expecting  to  find  a  "  solemn  mystery,"  found  himself 
taking  part  in  a  solemn  farce.  "  At  this  juncture 
Shelley  joined  us  ;  he  never  laid  aside  his  book  and 
magic  mantle  ;  he  waved  his  wand,  and  Byron,  after  a 
faint  show  of  defiance,  stood  mute.  ...  I  was, 
however,  struck  with  Byron's  mental  vivacity  and 
wonderful  memory  ;  he  defended  himself  with  a  variety 
of  illustrations,  precedents,  and  apt  quotations  from 
modern  authorities,  disputing  Shelley's  propositions, 
not  by  denying  their  truth  as  a  whole,  but  in  parts,  and 
the  subtle  questions  he  put  would  have  puzzled  a  less 
acute  reasoner  than  the  one  he  had  to  contend  with. 
During  this  discussion  I  scanned  the  Pilgrim  closely. 

"  In  external  appearance  Byron  realised  that  ideal 
standard  with  which  imagination  adorns  genius.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  thirty-four  ;  of  middle  height, 
five  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  ;  regular  features,  with- 
out a  stain  or  furrow  on  his  placid  skin  ;  his  shoulders 
broad,  chest  open,  body  and  limbs  finely  proportioned. 
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His  small,  highly-finished  head  and  curly  hair  had  an 
airy  and  graceful  appearance  from  the  massiveness 
and  length  of  his  throat ;  you  saw  his  genius  in  his  eyes 
and  lips.  In  short,  Nature  could  do  little  more  than 
she  had  done  for  him,  both  in  the  outward  form  and  in 
the  inward  spirit  she  had  given  to  it." 

Meanwhile,  while  Byron  and  Shelley  are  still  talking, 
let  us  gather  a  fact  or  two  as  to  our  Pilgrim's  powers  as 
a  conversationalist.  Byron,  it  appears,  never  argued  ; 
indeed,  he  said  he  could  not.  His  talk  was  in  short 
sentences,  generally  in  opposition,  as  was  natural  in  a 
man  "  who  had  not  made  up  his  mind  on  any  subject," 
who  '  admitted  nothing  and  doubted  everything." 
Shelley  has  said  that  Byron,  as  a  conversationalist, 
was  never  in  earnest,  except  in  the  morning,  when 
talking  with  some  person  with  whom  he  was  at  ease. 
In  company  the  Pilgrim  would  discourse  more  in  the 
Don  Juan  vein  ;  easily,  but  not  at  ease.  Occasionally 
he  said  good  things,  though  he  was  not  capable,  as 
Shelley  was,  of  keeping  up  a  long  conversation  or  argu- 
ment. Byron  was  often  superficial  on  points  on  which 
Shelley  was  most  profound,  the  latter 's  depth  supplying 
Byron  with  exactly  what  he  wanted.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  commonly  admitted  that  Byron  owed  much  to 
Shelley,  and  Godwin  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  from 
the  commencement  of  intimacy  between  the  two  poets 
at  Geneva,  he  could  trace  an  entirely  new  vein  of 
thought  emanating  from  Shelley,  running  through 
Byron's  subsequent  works,  and  so  peculiar  that  it  could 
not  have  come  from  any  other  source.  Williams,  too, 
says  that  the  style  of  Byron's  letters  to  Shelley  is  quite 
that  of  a  pupil,  and  adds  that  the  idea  of  the  tragedy  of 
Manfred,  and  many  of  the  philosophical  and  meta- 
physical notions  interwoven  in  the  composition  of  the 
fourth  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  are  of  his  suggestion.* 

*  "  Recollections  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron,"  E.  J, 
Trelawney,  p.  13. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Shelley  un- 
reservedly accepted  this  homage  ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
a  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt,  dated  January  25th,  1822,  he 
excuses  himelf  for  not  writing  more,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  lived  too  long  near  Lord  Byron  :  "  The 
sun  has  extinguished  the  glow-worm  ;  for  I  cannot  hope 
with  St.  John,  that  the  light  came  into  the  world,  and  the 
world  knew  it  not.  I  despair  of  rivalling  Lord  Byron, 
as  well  I  may,  and  there  is  no  other  with  whom  it  is 
worth  contending."  I  doubt  whether  Shelley,  modest 
as  he  was,  intended  his  admission  of  inferiority  to 
Byron  to  be  taken  quite  literally  ;  but  this,  at  least, 
he  meant,  that  "  while  Byron  wrote  for  the  many,  his 
own  works  were  intended  for  the  understanding  few."* 
Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment,  to  one  of  Byron's 
projects,  which,  for  a  time,  occupied  much  of  his  atten- 
tion. The  Pilgrim,  says  Trelawney,f  in  common  with 
actors  and  other  public  characters,  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  his  popularity  that  he  should 
keep  continually  before  the  public.  Not  unnaturally, 
therefore,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  the  founding  of 
a  critical  review,  in  alliance  with  an  able  and  friendly 
newspaper,  would  effect  this  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  him  an  opportunity  for  exercising  those  powers 
of  literary  criticism  and  satire,  of  the  possession  of 
which  he  had  already  given  such  convincing  proof. 
With  this  object  in  view,  he  entered  into  negotiations 
for  the  co-operation  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  scheme,  and 
at  an  interview  with  Shelley,  at  Ravenna,  in  the  autumn 
of  1821,  it  was  decided  that  the  former  should  settle 
with  Byron  at  Pisa.  Shelley,  who,  though  really  fond 
of  Hunt,  was  probably  very  dubious  concerning  Byron's 
ability  to  prevent  criticism  from  degenerating  into 
personality,  regarded  the  scheme  with  mixed  feelings  ; 

*  Symond's  "  Shelley,"  p.  136. 
t  "  Recollections  of  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron,"  p.  155. 
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but,  eventually,  while  declining  to  contribute  to  the 
journal,  "  partly  lest  his  name  should  bring  discredit 
on  it,  and  partly  because  he  did  not  choose  to  appear 
before  the  world  as  a  hanger-on  of  Byron's*/'  he  gave 
his  approval  to  a  plan  which  showed  prospects  of  profit 
to  his  companion's  friend,  Hunt.  Byron  has  been 
severely  censured,  by  Gait  and  others,  for  the  base 
motives  with  which  he  was  actuated  in  planning  "  The 
Liberal,"  and  for  so  compromising  his  dignity  and  his 
abilities  ;  but  upon  that  discussion  we  need  not  enter 
here.  It  is  enough  to  record  the  fact  that  the  scheme 
was  a  complete  failure.  From  Geneva  the  first  number 
containing  the  "  Vision  of  Judgement  "  was  sent  to 
London.  To  the  second  number  Lord  Byron  contri- 
buted "  Heaven  and  Earth,"  but  after  the  issue  of  the 
fourth  number  the  publication  was  discontinued.  Its 
decease  put  an  end  to  Byron's  connection  with  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  returned  to  England. 

The  failure  of  "  The  Liberal,"  however,  had  a  direct 
influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  Pilgrim ;  for  the 
resulting  irritation  and  disappointment,  together  with 
the  death  of  Shelley,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
his  departure  from  Italy.  The  latter  tragedy  was, 
perhaps,  caused,  indirectly  and  unknowingly,  by  Byron 
himself.  Shelley,  and  his  friend  Captain  Williams,  an 
expert  sailor,  were  accustomed  to  spend  much  of  their 
leisure  time  in  more  or  less  adventurous  cruises  in  a 
small  boat,  the  "  Don  Juan."  The  handling  of  this 
vessel  was  left  entirely  to  Williams,  Shelley's  interest 
in  the  cruise  being  poetical  rather  than  technical — and 
tempered  usually  by  a  pocketful  of  books.  From  one  of 
these  excursions  neither  boat  nor  crew  returned,  for 
many  days,  until,  at  last,  the  two  bodies  were  dis- 
covered washed  on  the  shore,  near  the  tower  of  Mig- 
liarino.  Shelley's  jacket  contained  a  volume  of 
*  Symond's  "Shelley,"  p.  157. 
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Aeschylus,  in  one  pocket,  and  Real's  poems  in  the  other. 
It  was  thought,  at  first,  that  the  boat  had  capsized ; 
but  Trelawney  discovered  that  the  bows  had  been 
stoved  in,  evidently  by  the  sharp  prow  of  a  felucca. 
The  truth  of  this  mysterious  event  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  dying  confessions  of  an  Italian  boatman, 
made  twelve  years  after  the  tragedy,  that  "  he  was  one 
of  five  who,  seeing  the  English  boat  in  great  danger,  ran 
her  down,  thinking  milord  Inglese  was  on  board,  and 
they  should  find  gold." 

The  bodies  were  buried  in  the  sand,  close  to  where 
they  were  found,  while  arrangements  were  being  made 
for  cremation  on  the  spot.  Byron's  talk  during  the 
exhumation  of  the  body  of  Williams  was  very  charac- 
teristic : 

"  Is  that  a  human  body  ?  Why,  it's  more  like  the 
carcass  of  a  sheep,  or  any  other  animal  than  a  man  : 
this  is  a  satire  on  our  pride  and  folly."  Then  :  "  Don't 
repeat  this  with  me  ;  let  my  carcass  rot  where  it  falls." 
After  the  burning  of  William's  body,  he  threw  out  a 
challenge  to  the  sea  :  "  Let  us  try  the  strength  of  these 
waters  that  drowned  our  friends.  How  far  out  do  you 
think  they  were  when  their  boat  sank  ?"  These  com- 
ments, as  Trelawney  points  out,  did  not  proceed  from 
want  of  feeling,  but  from  anxiety  to  conceal  from  others 
what  he  felt.  He  had  been  taught  during  earlier  life, 
that  exhibition  of  sympathy  or  feeling  was  unmanly, 
and  that  a  show  of  daring  and  indifference  denoted 
blood  and  breeding. 

The  burning  of  his  fellow-poet's  body,  however,  found 
him  silent  and  thoughtful.  Trelawney  has  graphically 
described  the  event. 

"  The  lonely  and  grand  scenery  that  surrounded  us 
so  exactly  harmonized  with  Shelley's  genius,  that  I 
could  imagine  his  spirit  soaring  over  us.  The  sea,  with 
the  Island  of  Gorgana,  Capraja,  and  Elba,  was  before 
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us  ;  old  battlemented  watch-towers  stretched  along 
th  coast,  backed  by  the  marble-crested  Apennines 
glistening  in  the  sun,  picturesque  from  their  diversified 
outlines,  and  not  a  human  dwelling  was  in  sight.  As  I 
thought  of  the  delight  Shelley  felt  in  such  scenes  of  love- 
liness and  grandeur  whilst  living,  I  felt  that  we  were  no 
better  than  a  herd  of  sea- wolves  or  a  pack  of  wild  dogs, 
in  tearing  out  his  battered  and  naked  body  from  the 
pure  yellow  sand  that  lay  so  lightly  over  it,  to  drag  him 
back  to  the  light  of  day.  .  .  .  After  the  fire  was 
well  kindled,  we  repeated  the  ceremony  of  the  previous 
day  ;  and  more  wine  was  poured  over  Shelley's  dead 
body  than  he  had  consumed  during  his  life.  This  with 
the  oil  and  salt  made  the  yellow  flames  glisten  and 
quiver.  The  heat  from  the  sun  and  fire  was  so  intense 
that  the  atmosphere  was  tremulous  and  wavy.  The 
corpse  fell  open,  and  the  heart  was  laid  bare.  .  .  . 
Byron  could  not  face  the  scene,  he  withdrew  to  the 
beach  and  swam  off  to  the  "  Bolivar.1'* 

The  world  in  general,  I  believe,  has  agreed  that  such 
an  end  as  that  above  described  accorded  wholly  with  the 
genius  and  beliefs  of  such  a  man  as  Shelley.  I  propose, 
in  the  next  chapter,  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  Byron's 
belief  concerning  religion  and  an  after  life.  Before 
doing  so  I  must  add  a  note  upon  his  residence  at  Pisa. 

While  at  Pisa,  Lord  Byron,  more  agreeable  and  manly, 
though  less  gay,  than  at  former  periods  of  his  life,  wrote 
little  poetry,  except  "  Warner,"  "  The  Deformed  Trans- 
formed," and  the  concluding  portion  of  "  Don  Juan/' 
which  had  been  begun  at  Venice.  He  left  Pisa  in  1822, 
and  joined  his  friends  at  Genoa.  The  reasons  for  his 
departure  were  that  the  principles  he  advocated  did  not 
wholly  commend  themselves  to  the  Tuscan  Govern- 
ment, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  authorities  had 
issued  an  order  compelling  the  Countess  Guiccioli's 

*  Trelawney's  "  Records  of  Shelley,  Byron,  etc., ".Vol.  I.,  cap.  xii. 
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family,  the  Gambas,  to  withdraw  from  Tuscan  territory. 
These  events,  with  the  failure  of  "  The  Liberal  "  and 
the  death  of  Shelley,  determined  him  to  leave  Italy  and 
to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Greeks,  an  act  which  brought 
lu'm  to  the  most  eventful  and  most  useful  period  of  his 
brief  and  stormy  existence — a  period  which  was  to 
effect  a  great  change  in  his  habits,  and  even  to  beget  the 
belief  that,  had  Fate  spared  him  a  few  years  longer,  his 
life  might  have  proved  a  noble  example  of  hard  and 
self-sacrificing  endeavour. 


CHAPTER    XII 

BYRON  AND  RELIGION 

ALTHOUGH  many  things  have  been  said  detrimental  to 
the  character  of  Byron,  and  there  is  much  to  regret  in 
his  life,  there  is  much  also  to  be  admired.  But  when  a 
man  is  down  the  world  is  apt  to  keep  him  down.  The 
writer,  when  a  boy,  was  taught  to  look  upon  Byron  a,s  a 
son  of  Belial,  and  was  told  to  avoid  all  his  works. 

The  soul  of  Byron  was  undoubtedly  far  more  pure 
than  the  body  in  which  it  was  clothed.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  had  little  regard  for  religion,  and  that  he 
did  his  best  to  impair  the  reverence  due  to  it ;  but  this 
is  untrue,  as  any  close  student  of  his  life,  as  any  un- 
prejudiced reader  of  this  chapter  even,  will,  I  hope, 
admit.  Although  he  cannot  be  called  pious,  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  class  him  as  wholly  infidel,  as  some 
have  done  ;  for,  as  Mrs.  King  said  : — "  All  his  words, 
his  life,  and  even  his  bitterness  of  spirit,  were  a  cry  for 
God — a  cry  unanswered  in  this  world,  but  nevertheless 

a    truly    and    deeply    religious    cry Byron 

struggled  with  heroic  persistency  to  overcome  the 
weakness  of  his  nature,  and  to  rise  to  a  purer  ideal ; 
but  he  succumbed  again  and  again  to  a  demon  stronger 
than  himself,  an  enemy  fastened  upon  him  by  the  un- 
checked and  unresisted  sins  of  his  father." 

It  was  on  the  I4th  of  July,  1823,  that  he  embarked 
for  Greece,  but  his  vessel  was  obliged  to  put  into 
Cephalonia  about  the  middle  of  the  following  month, 
and  to  stay  there  for  some  time.  While  in  this  island 
of  Cephalonia,  working  in  the  Greek  cause,  Byron  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Kennedy,  whose  conversa- 
tions with  the  poet  on  religion  should  be  read  by  all 
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those  interested  in  the  question.  During  these  conver- 
sations Byron  said,  among  other  things  :  "  That  he 
knew  enough  of  Christianity  to  feel  that  it  was  both 
necessary  and  just.  .  .  .  What  we  want  is  to  be 
convinced  that  the  Bible  is  true,  because  if  we  can 
believe  that,  it  will  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
we  must  believe  all  its  doctrines."  That  Byron  him- 
self believed  all  its  doctrines  is  not  a  proposition  that 
we  can  accept,  any  more  than  some  will  accept  Tre- 
lawney's  statement  that  he  believed  nothing  at  all ;  but 
that  Byron  had  a  great  regard  for  all  earnest  believers 
is  proved  by  his  works,  quoted  by  Dr.  Kennedy  : 
'  Those  people  who  conscientiously  believe  I  always 
have  respected,  and  was  always  disposed  to  trust  in 
them  more  than  in  others.  ...  I  have  no  wish  to 
reject  Christianity  without  investigation  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  very  desirous  of  believing.  But  I  do  not 
see  very  much  the  need  of  a  Saviour,  nor  the  utility  of 
prayer.  Devotion  is  the  affection  of  the  heart,  and 
this  I  feel.  When  I  view  the  wonders  of  creation,  I  bow 
to  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  ;  and  when  I  feel  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  I  feel  gratified  to  God  for  having  bestowed 
them  upon  me.  .  .  .  I  do  not  reject  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  ;  I  want  only  sufficient  proof  of  it  to  take 
up  the  profession  in  earnest ;  and  I  do  not  believe  my- 
self to  be  as  bad  a  Christian  as  many  of  them  who  preach 
against  me  with  the  greatest  fury — many  of  whom  I 
have  never  injured.  I  believe  in  predestination  and  in 
the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  in  general,  and  my 
own  in  particular,  ...  I  shall  get  at  the  other 
by-and-by.  I  respect  the  pulpit  as  much  as  any  man, 
but  would  not  have  it  made  a  forum  for  politics  or 
personalities." 

Dr.  Kennedy,  in  speaking  of  his  conversations  with 
Byron,  said  :  "  There  is  nothing  in  his  manner  which 
approached  levity  or  anything  that  indicated  a  wish  to 
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mock  at  religion  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  an  able 
dissembler  would  have  done  and  said  all  that  he  did 
with  such  feelings  and  intentions." 

It  is  said  that  among  the  four  books  which  always 
lay  on  Byron's  table,  the  Bible  was  one ;  and  anyone 
who  has  read  his  "  Hebrew  Melodies,"  "  The  Destruc- 
tion of  Sennacherib,"  and  "  Saul's  Address  to  his  Son," 
must  acknowledge  his  familiarity  with  sacred  writ. 

After  Byron's  death,  Dr.  Kennedy,  who  was  anxious 
to  know  if  his  conversation  with  the  noble  bard  had 
caused  him  to  become  more  religiously  inclined,  wrote 
to  Fletcher,  Byron's  valet,  who  sent  him  the  following 
letter  :— 

Lazaretto,  Zante, 

May  19,  1824. 
Honourable  Sir, 

I  am  extremely  sorry  I  have  not  had  it  in  iny  power  to 
answer  your  kind  letter  with  which  you  have  honoured  me 
before  this  ;  being  so  very  unwell,  and  so  much  hurt  at  the 
severe  loss  of  my  much-esteemed  and  ever -to-be-lamented  Lord 
and  Master.  You  wish  me,  sir,  to  give  you  some  information 
in  respect  to  my  Lord's  manner  and  mode  of  life  after  his  de- 
parture from  Cephalonia,  which  I  am  very  happy  to  say  was 
that  of  a  good  Christian  and  one  who  fears  and  serves  God,  in 
doing  all  the  good  that  lay  in  his  power,  and  avoiding  all  evil. 
And  his  charity  was  always  without  bounds  ;  for  his  kind  and 
generous  heart  could  neither  see  nor  hear  of  misery  without  a 
deep  sigh  and  without  striving  in  any  way  he  could  to  serve  and 
soften  misery  by  his  Liberal  hand  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
Were  I  to  mention  one  hundredth  part  of  his  most  generous 
acts  of  charity,  it  would  fill  a  volume.  And  in  regard  to  Re- 
ligion, I  have  every  reason  to  think  the  world  has  been  much 
to  blame  in  judging  too  rashly  on  this  most  serious  and  im- 
portant subject ;  for,  in  the  course  of  my  long  service — more 
than  twenty  years — I  have  always,  on  account  of  the  situation 
which  I  have  held,  been  near  my  Lordship's  person  ;  and,  by 
these  means,  have  it  in  my  power  to  speak  to  facts  which  I  have 
many  times  witnessed,  and  conversations  which  I  have  had  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  My  Lord  has  more  than  once  asked  me 
my  opinion  of  his  Lordship's  life,  whether  I  thought  him  as 
represented  in  some  of  the  daily  papers,  as  one  devoid  of  re- 
ligion, etc. — words  too  base  to  mention.  My  Lord,  moreover, 
said,  "  Fletcher,  I  know  you  are  what,  at  least,  they  call  a 
Christian  ;  do  you  think  me  exactly  what  they  say  of  me  ?  " 
I  said,  "  I  do  not,"  for  I  had  too  just  reasons  to  believe  other- 
wise. My  Lord  resumed  this  subject,  saying,  "  I  suppose, 
because  I  do  not  go  to  Church,  I  cannot  any  longer  be  a  Chris- 
tian ;  but,"  he  said,  "  moreover,  a  man  must  be  a  great  beast 
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who  cannot  be  a  good  Christian  without  always  being  in  Church. 
I  natter  myself  I  am  not  inferior  in  regard  to  my  duty  to  many 
of  them,  for  if  I  could  do  no  good — I  do  no  harm,  which  I  am 
sorry  cannot  be  said  of  all  Churchmen."  ...  In  the  year 
1817,  I  have  seen  my  Lord  repeatedly,  on  meeting  or  passing 
any  religious  ceremonies  which  the  Roman  Catholics  have  in 
their  frequent  processions,  while  at  Nivia,  near  Venice,  dismount 
his  horse  and  fall  on  his  knees,  and  remain  in  that  position  till 
the  procession  had  passed  :  and  one  of  his  Lordship's  grooms, 
Avho  was  backward  in  following  the  example  of  his  Lordship,  my 
Lord  gave  a  violent  reproof  to.  The  man  in  his  defence  said,  "  I 
am  no  Catholic,  and  by  this  means  thought  I  ought  not  to  follow 
any  of  their  ways."  My  Lord  answered  very  sharply  upon  the 
subject,  saying,  "  Nor  am  I  a  Catholic,  but  a  Christian ;  which 
I  should  not  be  were  I  to  make  the  same  objections  which  you 
make  ;  for  all  religions  are  good  when  properly  attended  to, 
without  making  it  a  mask  to  cover  villainy,  which  I  am  fully 
persuaded  is  too  often  the  case."  ...  A  greater  friend  to 
Christianity  could  not  exist,  I  am  fully  convinced,  in  his  daily 
conduct — not  only  in  making  the  Bible  his  first  companion  in  the 
morning,  but  in  regard  to  whatever  religion  a  man  might  be  of, 
whether  Protestant,  Catholic,  Friar  or  Monk,  or  any  other  re- 
ligion, every  priest  of  whatever  order,  if  in  distress,  was  always 
most  liberally  rewarded,  and  with  larger  sums  than  anyone  who- 
was  not  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  I  think,  would  give.  I  think 
that  everything  combined  must  prove,  not  only  to  you,  sir,  but 
to  the  public  at  large,  that  my  Lord  was  not  only  a  Christian, 
but  a  good  Christian.  How  many  times  has  my  Lord  said  to 
me,  "  Never  judge  a  man  by  his  clothes,  nor  by  his  going  to 
Church,  as  to  his  being  a  good  Christian.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  that  some  people  in  England  say  that  I  am  no  Christian  ?  " 
I  said,  "  Yes,  I  have  certainly  heard  such  things,  but  I  am  fully 
convinced  of  their  falsehood."  My  Lord  said,  "  I  do  not  go  to 
Church,  like  many  of  my  accusers  ;  but  I  have  my  hopes  that  I 
am  no  less  a  Christian  than  they,  for  God  examines  the  inward 
parts  of  a  man — not  outward  appearances."  .  .  .  And 
with  regard  to  the  Bible,  I  think  I  may  only  refer  to  you,  sir, 
how  much  his  Lordship  must  have  studied  it,  by  being  able  to 
refer  to  almost  any  passage  in  Scripture,  and  with  what  accuracy 
to  mention  even  the  chapter  and  verse  in  any  part  of  the  Bible. 
Now,  had  my  Lord  not  been  a  Christian,  this  Book  would  most 
naturally  have  been  thrown  aside,  and,  of  course,  he  would  have 
been  ignorant  of  so  many  fine  passages  which  I  have  heard  him 
repeat  at  intervals,  when  in  the  midst  of  his  last  illness,  I  mean 
after  he  began  to  be  delirious.  .  .  .  But  at  this  time,  I  fear 
it  would  be  doing  my  Lord  more  harm  than  good,  in  publishing 
to  the  world  that  my  Lord  was  converted,  which  to  that  extent 
of  Religion  my  Lord  never  arrived  ;  but  at  the  same  time  was  a 
friend  to  both  religion  and  religious  people,  of  whatever  religion 
they  might  be  ;  and  to  none  more,  or  justly  deserving,  than  to- 
Dr.  Kennedy.  I  remain,  honourable  sir,  With  the  greatest 
respect. 

Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

WM.  FLETCHBR, 
Dk.  KENNEDY. 


CHAPTER    XII 

BYRON    JOINS  THE   GREEKS 

To  see  our  poet  at  his  best,  to  understand  him  fully, 
we  must  know  him  as  he  was  known  to  the  Greeks. 

During  1823,  after  a  few  months'  residence  in  Genoa, 
Lord  Byron  decided  to  join  that  nation  in  their  struggle 
for  independence.  "  Perhaps  the  prostrate  position 
of  Portugal  and  Spain — the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  in 
Greece — the  oppression  of  the  Austrian  Government 
at  Venice — the  mental  debasement  of  the  Papal  states 
(not  to  mention  Ireland) — tended  to  inspire  one  with 
the  love  of  Liberty." 

George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  was  the  first  great  man 
to  be  associated  with  their  demands  for  liberty,  and, 
for  this  cause  alone,  his  name  must  ever  be  held  in 
reverence  by  us,  as  well  as  by  those  who  regard  him, 
to  this  day,  as  a  hero  of  heroes,  whose  love  of  freedom 
caused  him  to  give  his  life  to  secure  it.  As  a  philan- 
thropist and  liberator,  none  was  esteemed  by  the 
Greeks  more  highly  than  Byron.  "  In  the  cause  of 
liberty  the  poet  looked  upon  himself  as  one  of  the  many 
waves  that  must  break  and  die  upon  the  shore,  before 
the  tide  they  help  to  advance  can  reach  its  full  mark. 
What  signifies  self,  if  a  single  spark  of  that  which  would 
be  worthy  of  the  past  can  be  bequeathed  unquenchedly 
to  the  future  ?  " 

"  What  I  can  do  by  money,  means,  or  person,"  says 
he,  "  I  will  venture  freely  for  their  freedom."*  In  the 

*  Gait's  "  Byron." 
IO9 
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pursuit  of  this  ideal,  acting  upon  this  theory — that  a 
man  ought  to  do  more  for  society  than  write  verses — 
encouraged,  too,  perhaps,  as  Trelawney  suggests,  by 
the  elaborate  obsequiousness  of  the  Greek  Committee 
— the  official  style  of  the  documents,  the  great  seal,  the 
prodigality  of  wax  and  of  diplomatic  phrases — Byron 
fearlessly  threw  himself  into  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ment of  1820. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  equip  fully  a  company  of 
Albanians,  and  to  send  them  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
Missolonghi.  He  also  offered  to  advance  one  thousand 
dollars  a  month  for  the  succour  of  that  town.  The 
Government  tried  to  persuade  him  to  give  his  money  to 
other  purposes,  but  he  said  :  "I  will  take  care  it  is  for 
the  public  cause,  otherwise  I  will  not  advance  any- 
thing." 

Such  were  the  devoted  feelings  with  which  he  upheld 
the  cause  of  Greece.  While  he  lingered  in  Cephalonia, 
the  Greeks  became  impatient,  for  "  they  looked  for- 
ward to  his  arrival  as  to  the  coming  of  a  Messiah. 
Three  boats  successively  were  despatched  for  him,  and 
returned,  one  after  the  other,  without  him.  On  the 
2Qth  of  December,  1823,  however,  his  lordship  did  at 
last  embark."* 

"  Colonel  Stanhope,  on  receiving  his  despatch  which 
was  carried  to  him  by  two  of  Lord  Byron's  servants, 
sent  two  armed  boats  and  a  company  of  Suliotes,  to 
escort  his  lordship  to  Missolonghi,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  5th  of  January,  and  was  received  with  military 
honours,  and  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  joy.  No  mark  of  respect  which  the 
Greeks  could  think  of  was  omitted.  The  ships  fired  a 
salute  as  he  passed.  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  all  the 
authorities,  with  the  troops  and  population,  met  him 
on  his  landing,  and  accompanied  him  amidst  the  shouts 
*  Gait's  "  Byron,"  p.  279. 
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of  the  multitude  and  the  discharges  of  cannons  to  the 
houses  which  had  been  prepared  for  him."* 

On  his  first  landing  at  Missolonghi,  Prince  Mavrocor- 
da  to  said  to  Byron  :  "I  need  not  tell  you  to  what  a 
pitch  your  presence  is  desired  by  everybody.  .  .  . 
Your  counsel  will  be  listened  to  like  oracles." 

The  first  measure  that  Byron  attempted  after  his 
arrival  was  to  temper  the  cruelty  with  which  the  war 
was  carried  on — this  being  one  of  the  prime  objects 
which  induced  him  to  take  part  in  the  strife.  On  the 
same  day  on  which  he  reached  the  town,  he  secured  pos- 
session of  a  Turk,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
Greek  soldiers.  The  man  was  clothed  by  Byron,  and 
sent  over  to  Patras.  Soon  after  Count  Gamba's  re- 
lease, hearing  that  four  other  Turks  were  prisoners  in 
Missolonghi,  he  asked  that  they  might  be  placed  in  his 
hands,  a  request  which  was  immediately  granted. 
These  also  he  sent  to  Patras,  with  a  letter  addressed 
to  Yusuff,  expressing  his  hope  that  the  prisoners  taken 
on  both  sides  would  be  treated,  thenceforth,  with 
humanity. 

This  action  was  followed  by  another,  equally  praise- 
worthy. A  Greek  cruiser  having  captured  a  Turkish 
boat,  in  which  there  were  a  number  of  passengers,  at 
his  particular  request  they  were  placed  at  Byron's  dis- 
posal. After  a  consultation  with  the  women,  whose 
pitiable  appeal  moved  Byron  nearly  to  tears,  he  de- 
cided to  send  them  to  their  homes.  "  A  vessel  was 
hired,  and  the  whole  of  them,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
four,  were  sent  to  Prevesa,  and  provided  with  every 
requisite  for  their  comfort  during  the  passage. "f 

In  the  face  of  these,  and  countless  other  incidents  in 

his  career,  all  must  admit,  even  those  who  may  have 

looked  upon  Byron  with  disdain,  that  he  had  humane 

feelings.       In  this  connection  he  once  said  :    "  When 

*  Gait's  "  Byron,"  p.  295.          t  Gait's  "  Byron,"  p.  298. 
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the  dictates  of  humanity  are  in  question,  I  know  no 
difference  between  Turks  and  Greeks.  It  is  enough 
that  those  who  want  assistance  are  men."  He  was 
willing  to  devote  his  large  income  to  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks,  and  he  honestly  acted  up  to  his  pledge.  He 
was  just  the  man  needed  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
Revolution  of  Greece  :  at  once  on  account  of  his 
talents,  his  liberal  principles,  his  money,  his  chivalry, 
and  his  enthusiasm. 

It  is  impossible  to  recount  all  the  items  of  pecuniary 
help  he  rendered  to  the  Greek  army.  At  one  period 
he  spent  30,000  dollars  in  one  way  or  another  in  three 
months.  Again,  his  expenses  did  not  amount  to  less 
than  2,000  dollars  per  week,  in  rations  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bandages,  medicine,  etc.,  that  came  from 
his  generous  hands.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  seemed  to 
regard  him  as  a  mine  from  which  they  could  extract 
money  at  any  time.  He  was  told  one  day  that  20,000 
dollars  would  save  the  Island  of  Candia  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ;  but  there  was 
not  that  amount  of  money  in  the  land.  Byron  told  his 
informant  to  try  to  raise  the  money  in  the  island,  and 
he  would  see  that  the  difference  was  made  up. 

While  living  at  Ravenna,  among  the  many  other 
things  that  he  did  was  to  give  at  least  £1,000  a  year  to 
charity,  and  one  might  mention  incident  after  incident 
of  his  noble  generosity.  The  Greeks,  proverbially 
greedy,  were  not  slow  to  take  full  advantage  of  their 
hero's  generosity.  They  bled  him  mercilessly. 

While  he  was  at  Metaxata  the  fall  of  a  large  mass  of 
earth  had  buried  some  persons  alive.  He  heard  of  the 
accident  while  at  dinner,  and,  leaving  the  table  at  once, 
took  a  physician  with  him,  and  went  to  the  place.  The 
labourers,  who  were  engaged  in  digging  out  their  com- 
panions, became  alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  and  re- 
fused to  go  on,  saying  that  they  believed  they  had 
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CHILLON    CASTLE    (EXTERIOR^. 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls  : 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow  ;  " 

(Prisoner  of  Chilian,  6. 
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dug  out  all  the  bodies.  Byron,  having  tried  vainly  to 
induce  them  to  continue  their  work,  at  once  seized  a 
spade  himself,  and  began  to  dig  with  all  his  might.  At 
length  the  peasantry  joined  him,  and  were  successful 
in  saving  two  more  persons  from  certain  death. 

Generosity  was  by  no  means  Byron's  only  virtue  in 
the  matter  of  this  Greek  campaign.  He  could  show 
splendid  courage  and  enthusiasm  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  Count  Gamba  says  of  him :  "A  more  un- 
daunted man  in  the  hour  of  peril  never  breathed,  while 
his  wishes  for  the  welfare  01  Greece  went  beyond  his 
means  of  serving  her/' 

It  is  said  that  when  he  first  went  to  Missolonghi,  he 
was  soldier-mad,  and  was  willing  to  serve  in  any 
capacity — to  be  commanded  or  to  command,  if  he  could 
only  be  of  service  to  the  Greeks.  He  consented  to  be 
drilled  with  the  Suliotes,  and  went  through  all  the 
cavalry  exercises  which  it  was  deemed  desirable  for 
them  to  learn. 

Shortly  after  reaching  Missolonghi,  Byron  was  placed 
in  command  of  about  three  thousand  men,  who  were 
appointed  to  attack  Lepanto.  Count  Gamba,  with 
300  of  his  corps,  was  to  act  as  vanguard,  while  Byron, 
with  the  main  body  and  artillery,  was  to  follow. 
Stanhope,  writing  of  this  event,  said :  "  Lord  Byron 
burns  with  military  ardour  and  chivalry,  and  will 
accompany  the  expedition  to  Lepanto/'  This  ex- 
pedition, in  which  the  Pilgrim  was  to  assist,  must  have 
been  a  just  crusade,  or  he  would  never  have  entered 
upon  it ;  for  nothing  could  have  induced  Byron  to  join 
in  any  battle  which  he  believed  to  be  a  battle  for  the 
wrong,  or  in  any  battle  which  he  did  not  conscientiously 
think  to  be  a  battle  for  the  right. 

The  capture  of  Lepanto  and  the  re-organising  of 
Western  Greece  would  have  done  much  to  liberate  the 
Greeks  from  the  shackles  of  the  Turks.  If  they  had 
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followed  the  lead  of  the  "  Pilgrim  "  more  faithfully, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  would  have  been  accom- 
plished ;  for  although  Lord  Byron  had  no  pretentions 
to  military  skill,  he  had  great  courage  and  energy,  which 
are,  perhaps,  more  useful  than  science,  for  the  conduct 
of  undisciplined  forces. 

A  few  determined  troops  might  have  taken  Lepanto 
by  surprise  or  by  assault  very  easily,  and  the  Albanians 
would  willingly  have  surrendered.  When  a  brigade 
of  artillery  was  almost  ready  for  service,  and  Byron 
hoped  in  another  week  to  be  master  of  the  stronghold, 
or  the  tenant  of  a  soldier's  grave,  the  Suliotes,  knowing 
the  generous  spirit  of  their  patron,  made  a  demand  for 
higher  wages — one  of  their  proposals  being  a  month's 
payment  in  advance.  This,  and  other  equally  un- 
reasonable demands  caused  Byron  much  anxiety  ;  and 
he  sent  word  to  them  (through  Pietro  Gamba)  that  he 
had  ceased  to  be  their  chief,  and  they  to  be  his  soldiers. 

His  firmness  had  the  result  of  bringing  them  to  a  more 
reasonable  frame  of  mind,  but  he  could  place  no  more 
confidence  in  them  after  this.  The  worry  and  anxiety 
caused  by  the  Suliotes,  the  marshy  and  poisonous  at- 
mosphere of  Missolonghi,  and  the  strain  to  which  his 
system  had  been  subjected,  taxed  him  severely.  His 
constitution,  never  vigorous,  was  at  last  undermined. 

"  He  was  sitting  in  Colonel  Stanhope's  room,  talking 
jestingly,  according  to  his  wonted  manner,  with  Captain 
Parry,  when  his  eyes  and  forehead  occasionally  showed 
that  he  was  agitated  by  strong  feelings.  Suddenly  he 
complained  of  weakness  in  one  of  his  legs  ;  he  rose,  but 
finding  himself  unable  to  walk,  called  for  assistance  ; 
he  then  fell  into  a  violent  nervous  convulsion,  and  was 
placed  upon  a  bed.  While  the  fit  lasted  his  face  was 
hideously  distorted  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
the  convulsion  ceased,  and  he  began  to  recover  his 
senses  :  his  speech  returned,  and  he  soon  rose,  appar- 
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ently  well.  During  the  struggle  his  strength  was  pre- 
ternaturally  augmented  ;  and  when  it  was  over  he 
behaved  with  his  usual  coolness."* 

"I  conceive,"  adds  Colonel  Stanhope,  "  that  this  fit 
was  occasioned  by  over-excitement.  The  mind  of 
Byron  is  like  a  volcano  :  it  is  full  of  fire,  wrath  and  com- 
bustibles, and  when  this  matter  comes  to  be  strongly- 
agitated  the  explosion  is  dreadful.  With  respect  to 
the  causes  which  produced  this  excess  of  feeling,  they 
are  beyond  my  reach,  except  one  great  cause — the 
provoking  conduct  of  the  Suliotes." 

Owing  to  the  action  of  this  troublesome  regiment,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  Byron,  the  expedition  upon 
Lepanto  was  abandoned — at  a  time  when  the  leading 
enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  and  when  he  had  fully 
calculated  on  striking  a  blow  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
of  the  utmost  service  to  the  Greek  cause. 

During  these  days  he  seemed  to  have  the  whole  weight 
of  Greece  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  toil  for  the  un- 
fortunate country  was  unflagging.  Often  he  would 
deny  himself  the  necessary  comforts  of  life,  and  hourly 
would  expose  himself  to  disease  and  bad  weather, 
which  eventually  had  their  effect  upon  his  fragile  con- 
stitution. During  the  day  he  lived  and  roughed  it  like 
any  common  soldier — in  the  trenches,  with  the  gunners, 
or  in  the  saddle  ;  and  when  the  soldiers  were  fast  asleep 
he  would  be  engaged  in  study,  or  in  making  out  plans 
for  his  campaign  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  he  would  retire  to  rest — and  after  about  five 
hours'  sleep  would  be  up  again  for  another  day's 
arduous  work. 

There  were  few  soldiers  who  did  not  eat  more,  and 
more  luxuriously,  than  Byron.  No  doubt  this  was 
owing  to  his  being  a  victim  of  acute  dyspepsia  and 
nervous  derangement,  which  at  times  almost  maddened 

*  Gait's  "  Life  of  Lord  Byron,"  p.  307. 
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him ;  while  the  lack  of  physical  stamina  necessary  for 
fulfilling  the  great  responsibilities  of  commander  of  the 
Greek  army,  put  him  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

As  a  leader  we  cannot  trace  a  wrong  that  he  willingly 
inflicted  upon  others  ;  and  whatever  he  did  he  carried 
out  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability.  "  It  was  impossible." 
says  Count  Gamba,  "  to  do  justice  to  the  coolness  and 
magnanimity  which  he  displayed  upon  every  trying 
occasion.  Upon  trifling  occasion  he  was  certainly 
irritable  ;  but  the  aspect  of  danger  calmed  him  in  an 
instant,  and  restored  him  to  a  free  exercise  of  all  powers 
of  his  noble  nature.  Soon  after  his  first  attack  of  ill- 
ness, the  mutinous  Suliotes  broke  into  his  apartment, 
brandished  their  arms,  and  demanded  their  rights. 
Lord  Byron,  who  had  been  prostrate  upon  his  bed, 
seemed  to  recover  himself  immediately,  and  stood  i  xcing 
them  with  all  calmness.  The  more  the  Suliotes  raged, 
the  more  his  calm  courage  triumphed.  The  scene  was 
sublime." 

Ye  1    who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memory  dwell 
A  thought     ...  * 

Remember,  that  such  calm  courage  is  a  rare  quality 
for  any  man  to  possess,  and  that,  seen,  it  should  receive 
our  approbation. 


*  "  Childe  Harold."  iv.  186. 
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CHAPTER    XIV 


BYRON  S   LAST   ILLNESS  AND   DEATH 

FOLLOWING  the  attack  mentioned  in  the  previous 
chapter,  Byron's  friends  tried  to  persuade  him  to  take 
things  more  easily,  and  to  leave  Missolonghi ;  but  he 
had  the  cause  of  Greece  too  much  at  heart  to  do  this. 
He  would  rather  die  than  leave  his  post  when  most 
needed.  He  received  many  letters  dissuading  him 
from  continuing  in  the  struggle  ;  but  he  wrote  :  "I 
still  hope  better  things,  and  will  stand  to  the  cause  as 
long  as  my  health  and  circumstances  will  permit  me  to 
be  supposed  useful.  I  cannot  quit  Greece  while  there 
is  a  chance  of  my  being  of  (even  supposed)  utility. 
There  is  a  stake  worth  millions  to  such  as  I  am  ;  and 
while  I  can  stand  at  all  I  must  stand  by  the  cause.  My 
future  intentions  as  to  Greece  may  be  explained  in  a 
few  words.  I  will  remain  here  until  she  is  secure 
against  the  Turks,  or  till  she  has  fallen  under  their 
power.  All  my  income  shall  be  spent  in  her  service  ; 
but,  unless  by  some  great  necessity,  I  will  not  touch  a 
farthing  of  the  sum  intended  for  my  sister's  children. 
Whatever  I  can  accomplish  with  my  income  and  my 
personal  exertions,  shall  be  cheerfully  done.  When 
Greece  is  secure  against  external  enemies,  I  will  leave 
the  Greeks  to  settle  their  Government  as  they  like." 

After  Byron's  first  serious  attack  of  epilepsy,  his 
general  health,  judging  by  his  appearance,  did  not 
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appear  to  have  been  seriously  affected,  but  his  con- 
stitution had  been  absolutely  shattered.  He  became 
more  excitable  and  confused,  and  at  times  was  very 
irritable.  He  would  often  feel  like  a  man  who  had 
taken  too  much  intoxicant ;  although  his  sleep  was  not 
bad,  he  never  felt  rested,  and  the  least  exertion  tired 
him. 

At  times  he  was  seized  with  rigors,  fever,  and  rheu- 
matic pains  in  his  bones  and  head.  Yet  he  would  not 
give  in  until  nature  compelled  him  to  do  so.  On  the 
morning  of  his  last  birthday  he  went  into  the  room 
where  Colonel  Stanhope  and  others  were  assembled, 
and  said  with  a  smile  :  "  You  were  complaining  the 
other  day  that  I  never  wrote  any  poetry  now.  This  is 
my  birthday,  and  I  have  finished  something  which  I 
think  is  better  than  what  I  usually  write/'  He  then 
produced  the  following  verses  : — 

Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved 
Since  others  it  has  ceased  to  move, 
Yet  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love. 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf, 
The  flowers  and  fruits  of  life  are  gone  ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief. 
Are  mine  alone. 

The  fire  that  in  my  bosom  preys 
Is  like  some  volcanic  isle  ; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 
A  funeral  pile. 

The  sword,  the  banner  and  the  field, 
Glory  and  Greece  around  us  see  ; 
The  Spartan  borne  upon  his  shield 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake  ! — not  Greece — she  is  awake — 
Awake,  my  spirit !    think  through  whom 
My  life-blood  tastes  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home  ! 

I  tread  reviving  passions  down, 
Unworthy  manhood  !     Unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 
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If  thou  regrett'st  thy  youth,  why  live  ? 
The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here — up  to  the  field  and  give 
Away  thy  breath  ! 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 
A  soldier's  grave — for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest. 

Only  thirty-six  years  of  age,  yet  he  was  an  old  man 
— made  so  by  the  work  he  had  put  into  his  life ;  and 
if  there  are  any  of  his  words  more  fitting  in  this  con- 
nection than  others,  they  are  these  : — 

Look  on  me  j    there  is  an  order 

Of  mortals  on  the  earth  who  do  become 

Old  in  their  youth  and  die  e'er  middle  age, 

Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death  ; 

Some  perish  of  pleasure — some  of  study — 

Some  worn  with  toil — some  of  mere  weariness — 

Some  of  disease — and  some  insanity — 

And  some  of  wither'd  or  of  broken  hearts ; 

For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 

More  than  any  numbered  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 

Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names. 

Look  upon  me  !    for  even  of  all  these  things 

One  were  enough  ;   then  wonder  not  that  I 

Am  what  I  am,  but  that  I  ever  was, 

Or,  having  been,  that  I  am  still  on  earth.  * 

For  some  time  previous  to  his  death  Byron  had 
melancholy  forebodings,  and  his  conversation  took  a 
gloomy  turn.  It  was  on  the  day  when  the  news  of  his 
sister's  recovery  from  a  serious  illness  reached  him  that, 
having  for  the  previous  three  days  been  prevented  by 
rain  from  taking  exercise,  although  the  weather  still 
looked  threatening,  he  ventured  out  on  horseback. 
Three  miles  from  Missolonghi,  Count  Gamba  and  he 
were  overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower ;  they  returned  to 
the  town  walls  wet  through,  and  in  a  state  of  violent 
perspiration.  It  had  been  their  usual  practice  to  dis- 
mount at  the  walls,  and  return  to  their  house  in  a  boat ; 
but  being  so  wet,  the  Count  entreated  Byron  to  go  back 

*  "  Manfred,"  Act  III.,  Scene  2. 
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the  whole  way  on  horseback.  To  this,  however,  he 
would  not  consent.  He  said  laughingly  :  "I  should 
make  a  pretty  soldier  indeed,  if  I  were  to  care  for  such 
a  trifle."  Therefore  they  dismounted  as  usual  and  got 
into  the  boat.  About  two  hours  after  he  had  returned 
home  he  was  seized  with  ague,  and  complained  of  fever 
and  rheumatic  pains. 

At  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  when  Count  Gamba 
entered  his  room,  he  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  restless  and 
melancholy.  He  said  to  the  Count :  "I  suffer  a  great 
deal  of  pain.  I  do  not  care  for  death,  but  these  agonies 
I  cannot  bear." 

The  following  day  he  arose  and  transacted  his 
business  ;  then  took  a  ride  into  the  woods,  but  on  re- 
turning he  felt  worse.  This  was  the  last  time  he  ever 
crossed  the  threshold  alive.  Rheumatic  fever  set  in, 
and  he  gradually  became  so  weak  that  the  doctors 
advised  him  to  be  bled.  At  first  he  refused,  and  said  : 
"  If  my  hour  is  come,  I  shall  die,  whether  I  lose  my 
blood  or  keep  it  "  ;  but  eventually  he  yielded  to  their 
wishes.  It  was  of  no  avail,  however,  for  he  gradually 
became  wreaker,  and  was  speedily  past  all  hope  of 
recovery. 

Not  long  before  he  died  he  had  a  conversation  with 
William  Parry — Major  of  Lord  Byron's  brigade  in 
Greece — during  which  he  said :  '  You  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  unaccountable  thoughts  which  come 
into  my  mind  when  the  fever  attacks  me.  I  fancy  my- 
self a  Jew,  a  Mahomedan,  and  a  Christian  of  every  pro- 
fession of  faith.  Eternity  and  space  are  before  me,  but 
on  this  subject,  thank  God,  I  am  happy  and  at  ease. 
The  thought  of  living  eternally,  of  again  reviving,  is  a 
great  pleasure.  Christianity  is  the  purest  and  most 
liberal  religion  in  the  world ;  but  the  numerous 
teachers  who  are  continually  worrying  mankind  with 
their  denunciations  and  their  doctrines,  these  are  the 
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greatest  enemies  of  religion.  I  have  read  with  more 
attention  than  half  of  them  the  Book  of  Christianity, 
and  I  admire  the  liberal  and  truly  charitable  principles 
which  Christ  laid  down.  There  are  questions  con- 
nected with  the  subject  which  none  but  Almighty  God 
can  solve.  Time  and  space,  who  can  conceive  ?  None 
but  God  :  and  on  Him  I  rely  !  " 

On  the  same  day  he  said  to  Fletcher  :  "I  cannot 
sleep,  and  you  will  know  I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep 
for  more  than  a  week.  I  know  that  a  man  can  only  be 
a  certain  time  without  sleep,  and  then  he  must  go  mad 
without  anyone  being  able  to  save  him ;  and  I  would 
ten  times  sooner  shoot  myself  than  be  mad.  For  I 
am  not  afraid  of  dying ;  I  am  more  fit  to  die  than 
people  think." 

When  Byron  knew  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he 
gave  his  attendants  to  understand  that  he  wished  to 
take  leave  of  the  captains  and  all  the  Suliotes.  As 
they  approached,  Byron  made  a  sign  to  each  to  kiss 
him,  which  they  did.  As  the  fever  rose  he  began  to 
rave  about  his  sister  and  daughter.  "  Augusta — Ada 
— My  sister — My  child — Poor  Greece — poor  Town — 
my  poor  servants  !  "  Thus  he  rambled  on. 

In  speaking  of  Greece,  he  said  :  "I  have  given  her 
my  time,  my  means,  my  health — and  now  I  give  her 
my  life  !  What  can  I  do  more  ?  " 

At  last  the  delirium  passed,  and  he  fell  into  a  quiet 
sleep,  from  which  he  never  awoke.  This  was  on  the 
igth  of  April,  1821. 

Trelawney*  has  given  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  last 
scene,  in  Byron's  house,  on  the  verge  of  the  dismal 
swamp,  when  he  had  stayed  for  three  months  "  shut 
in  by  a  circle  of  stagnant  pools  which  might  be  called 
the  '  belt  of  death  '." 

"  I  waded  through  the  streets,  between  mud  and 

*  "  Recollections  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron,"  p.  222. 
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water,  to  the  house  ...  on  the  margin  of  the 
shallow,  slimy  sea-waters.  For  three  months  this  house 
had  been  besieged,  day  and  night,  like  a  bank  that  has 
a  run  upon  it.  Now  that  death  had  closed  the  door, 
it  was  silent  as  a  cemetery.  No  one  was  within  the 
house  but  Fletcher,  of  which  I  was  glad.  As  if  he  knew 
my  wishes,  he  led  me  up  a  narrow  stair  into  a  small 
room,  with  nothing  in  it  but  a  coffin  standing  on  trestles. 
No  word  was  spoken  by  either  of  us.  He  withdrew  the 
black  pall  and  '  the  white  shroud,'  and  there  lay  the 
embalmed  body  of  the  Pilgrim — more  beautiful  in 
death  than  in  life.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  and 
skin  had  effaced  every  line  that  time  or  passion  had 
€ver  traced  on  it ;  few  marble  busts  could  have  matched 
its  stainless  white,  the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  and 
perfect  finish  ;  yet  he  had  been  dissatisfied  with  that 
body,  and  longed  to  cast  its  slough.  How  often 
I  had  heard  him  curse  it.  He  was  jealous  of  the  genius 
of  Shakespeare — that  might  well  be — but  when  had  he 
seen  the  face  or  form  worthy  to  excite  his  fancy  ?  I 
asked  Fletcher  to  bring  me  a  glass  of  water.  On  his 
leaving  the  room,  to  confirm  or  remove  my  doubts  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  lameness,  I  uncovered  the  Pilgrim's 
feet,  and  was  answered — the  great  mystery  was  solved. 
Both  his  feet  were  clubbed,  and  his  legs  withered  to  the 
knee — the  form  and  features  of  an  Apollo,  with  the  feet 
and  legs  of  a  sylvan  satyr.  This  was  a  curse,  chaining 
a  proud  and  soaring  spirit  like  his  to  the  dull  earth." 

Prince  Mavrocordato  announced  the  death  of  Lord 
Byron  in  the  following  letter : — 

Missolonghi, 

8th  (2oth)  April,  1824. 
Sir  and  my  very  Dear  Friend, 

It  is  with  the  greatest  affection  that  I  fulfill  the  duty  of 
giving  you  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Lord  B.,  after  an  illness 
of  ten  days.  Our  loss  is  irreparable,  and  it  is  with  justice  we 
abandon  ourselves  to  inconsolable  sorrow.  Notwithstanding 
the  difficult  circumstance  in  which  I  am  placed,  I  shall  attempt 
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to  perform  my  duty  towards  this  great  man.  The  eternal 
gratitude  of  my  country  will,  perhaps,  be  the  only  true  tribute 
to  his  memory.  The  Deputies  will  communicate  to  you  the 
details  of  this  melancholy  event,  on  which  the  grief  which  I  feel 
will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  longer.  YOU  will  excuse,  you  will 
justify  my  being  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  accept  my 
assurance  of  my  devotion  and  the  high  consideration  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  A.  MAVROCORDATO. 

To  J.  BROWNING,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Greek  Committee. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  proclamation 
issued  by  the  Greek  Government  respecting  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  Easter  festivities  that  were  being  carried 

on  :— 

"  The  present  days  of  celebration  are  converted  into  days 
of  bitter  lamentation  for  all — 

"  Lord  Noel  Byron  departed  this  life  to-day,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  consequence  of  a  rheumatic  inflam- 
matory fever,  which  had  lasted  ten  days.  During  the  time  of 
his  illness,  your  general  anxiety  evinced  the  profound  sorrow 
that  pervaded  your  hearts.  All  classes  without  distinction  of 
sex  or  age,  oppressed  by  grief,  entirely  forgot  the  days  of  Easter. 
The  death  of  this  illustrious  personage  is  certainly  a  most 
calamitous  event  to  all  Greece,  and  still  more  lamentable  for 
the  City  of  which  he  became  a  citizen,  and  of  the  dangers  of 
which  he  was  determined  personally  to  partake  when  circum- 
stances should  require  it.  His  magnificent  donations  to  this 
community  are  before  the  eyes  of  everyone  ;  and  no  one  amongst 
us  ever  ceased — or  ever  will  cease — to  consider  him  with  the 
purest  and  most  grateful  sentiments,  our  benefactor.  Until 
the  disposition  of  the  National  Government  regarding  the 
calamitous  event  be  known,  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the 
Legislature,  No.  314,  of  date  the  i$th  Oct.,  it  is  ordained — 

i st.  To-morrow  morning,  at  daylight,  37  minute  guns 
will  be  fired  from  the  grand  battery,  being  the  number  which 
corresponds  with  the  age  of  the  illustrious  deceased. 

2nd.  All  the  public  offices,  even  the  tribunal,  are  to  re- 
main closed  for  three  days. 

3rd.  All  the  shops,  except  those  in  which  provisions  and 
medicines  are  sold,  will  also  be  shut ;  and  it  is  strictly  enjoined 
that  every  species  of  public  amusement  and  other  demonstra- 
tions of  festivity  at  Easter,  shall  be  suspended. 

4th.     A  general  mourning  will  be  observed  for  2 1  days. 

5th.  Prayers  and  a  funeral  service  are  to  be  offered  up  in 
all  the  churches. 

(Signed)          A.  MAVROCODATO. 

GEORGIS  PRAIDIS,  Secretary. 

Given  at  Missolonghi,  this  igth  day  of  April,  1824. 
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"  He  died,"  says  Count  Gamba,  "  in  a  strange  land, 
and  among  strangers  ;  but  more  loved,  more  sincerely 
wept  he  never  could  have  been,  wherever  he  had 
breathed  his  last.  Such  was  the  attachment,  mingled 
with  a  sort  of  reverence  and  enthusiasm,  with  which 
he  inspired  those  around  him,  that  there  was  not  one 
of  us  who  would  not  have  willingly  encountered  any 
danger  in  the  world." 

Colonel  Stanhope  said :  "  England  has  lost  her 
brightest  genius,  Greece  her  noblest  friend.  ...  If 
he  had  faults,  he  had  redeeming  virtues  also — he  sacri- 
ficed his  comfort,  fortune,  health,  life,  to  the  cause  of  an 
oppressed  nation."  Mr.  Trelawney  said  :  "  The  world 
has  lost  its  greatest  man  ;  I,  my  best  friend."  While 
Hazlitt,  who  took  a  dislike  to  Byron,  also  said  :  "  Lord 
Byron  is  dead  :  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  for  the  last  best  hopes  of  man.  Let  this  be 
his  excuse  and  epitaph  !  "  "  George,  Lord  Byron/' 
said  Major  Parry,  "  was  the  truest  and  greatest  poet 
England  has  lately  given  birth  to  ;  the  warmest- 
hearted  of  her  philanthropists,  and  unquestionably  the 
most  distinguished  man  of  her  nobility/' 

He  died  at  an  early  age,  assisting  an  oppressed 
Christian  people  against  the  infidel  Turk.  He  died  at 
a  time  when  the  Greeks  most  needed  him.  How 
fittingly  appropriate  are  the  following  lines,  written 
shortly  after  his  death  : — 

Though  thy  life-sun  hath  set  in  the  moon  of  thy  splendour, 
Yet  this  thought  thy  sorrowing  country  shall  cheer — 

That  thou  liv'd'st  for  liberty,  died'st  to  defend  her, 
The  patriot  poet,  the  patriot  Peer  !  " 

The  funeral  oration  was  composed  and  delivered  by 
Mr.  Spiridion  Tricoupi,  and  printed  by  order  of  the 
Government. 

Speaking  of  Byron's  death,  the  Times  of  that  day 
said  : — "  There  were  individuals  more  to  be  approved 
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for  moral  quality  than  Lord  Byron,  to  be  more  safely 
followed,  more  tenderly  beloved  ;  but  there  lives  no 
man  on  earth  whose  sudden  departure  from  it,  under 
circumstances  in  which  that  nobleman  was  cut  off,, 
appears  to  us  more  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with 
profound  and  unmingled  mourning.  .  .  .  That 
noblest  of  enterprises,  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  em- 
ployed the  whole  of  Lord  Byron's  latter  days — of  his 
pecuniary  resources,  and  of  his  masculine  spirit,  it  was 
a  cause  worthy  of  a  Poet  and  a  Hero." 

Although  Byron  changed  in  many  things,  there  was 
one  particular  in  which  he  never  changed,  and  that  was, 
his  undying  passion  for  freedom  and  his  detestation  of 
cant.  Where  the  cause  of  liberty  was  in  danger,  his 
soul  was  set  on  fire  with  indignation  ;  and  he  did  not 
forget  to  let  the  world  know  it,  for  he  gave  his  voice, 
song,  and  sword  to  the  side  of  liberty.  This  was  the 
passion  of  his  soul,  and  for  this  he  gave  also  his  life  ; 
the  Greeks  might  have  said  without  any  hesitation, 
"  He  died  in  our  cause !  " 

.     .     .     .     dying  in  the  land 

Where  thy  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire. 

Dying  in  Greece,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious. 

"  Thus  has  perished/'  reads  the  Morning  Chronicle 
of  1824,  "  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  in  the  noblest  of 
causes,  one  of  the  greatest  poets  England  ever  pro- 
duced." 

The  Morning  Herald  said  :  "  The  poetical  literature 
of  England  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and 
the  age  decidedly  its  finest  genius.  He  left  the  world 
when  his  services  could  ill  be  spared,  ...  A  more 
calamitous  event  could  not  have  happened  to  Greece  ; 
all  his  aid,  personal  and  pecuniary — all  the  energies  of 
his  body  and  mind,  were  put  forth  for  the  restoration 
of  her  freedom,  to  her  cause  his  loss  is  irreparable.  He 
aided  Greece  to  the  utmost  of  his  means,  to  rescue  her- 
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self  from  the  claims  of  her  oppressors  and  rise  again  to 
life  and  liberty."  We  believe  that  the  righteous  in- 
dignation he  manifested  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  ; 
his  noble  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  and, 
especially,  the  unfailing  kindness  shown  towards  his 
servants  and  to  all  those  under  his  care,  will  uphold 
his  name  for  ever  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  his 
own  country  ;  and  that  posterity,  while  it  honours 
the  man,  will  accord  to  the  poet  a  place  among  the 
chosen  few,  who,  flashing  a  brief  moment,  meteor-like 
across  the  darkness  of  earth,  beacon  henceforth  for 
ever  "  from  the  abode  where  the  eternal  are." 


CHAPTER   XV 

THE   BURIAL  OF   BYRON 

BYRON  having  omitted  to  give  directions  for  his  burial, 
some  difficulty  arose  concerning  the  place  of  interment. 
The  body  was  embalmed  and  sent  to  Zante,  where  Lord 
Sidney  Osborne  and  others  wished  the  ceremony  to  take 
place.  But  the  English  resolutely  opposed  the  propo- 
sition. Other  suggestions  were  accordingly  made,  and 
in  turn  discarded  ;  eventually  the  body  was  brought 
to  London,  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  said  that  some  Conser- 
vative dignatories  of  the  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  refused 
permission  for  the  remains  to  be  laid  there  ;  but  why  so 
great  a  man,  so  fine  a  poet  should  have  been  refused 
an  honour  which  has  been  accorded  to  others  admittedly 
less  worthy  of  it,  has  been  a  puzzle  to  many. 

The  reason  why  Hucknall,  which  is  three  miles  from 
Newstead,  was  specially  selected  as  the  Byron  burial 
ground,  although  both  Linby  and  Papplewick  are  but 
a  mile  from  Newstead,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Byrons  held  the  nomination  to  the  living  of 
Hucknall,  and  had  the  right  of  being  buried  in  the 
chancel,  a  right  which  could  only  have  been  given 
them  by  permission  in  either  of  the  afore-mentioned 
parishes, 

The  following  is  an  account  of  Lord  Byron's  funeral, 
taken  from  the  Nottingham  Review,  of  July  i6th, 
1824  :— 
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LORD  BYRON. 

The  remains  of  the  noble  bard  were  removed  on  Tuesday  week 
from  the  brig  "  Florida,"  at  the  London  Docks,  to  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster.  On  transferring  them  to  the  coffin  they  were 
found  to  retain  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  when  they  were  first 
embalmed.  The  removal  took  place  with  the  utmost  privacy,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hothouse,  who  accompanied  the  barge 
that  carried  the  body  from  the  ship  to  the  shore.  On  Thursday  a 
consultation  was  held  between  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh,  Lord  Byron's 
sister,  and  Mr.  Hanson  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  his  Lordship's  executors, 
as  to  whether  he  should  be  entombed  in  Poet's  Corner,  Westminster 
Abbey,  or  the  family  vault  at  Hucknall.  The  noble  Lord's  sister 
expressed  a  great  wish  that  he  should  be  deposited  at  the  latter  place, 
and  Mr.  Hanson  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  immediately  acceded  to  the 
hon.  lady's  request,  and  immediately  gave  orders  to  that  effect  to 
Mr.  Woodenson,  the  undertaker,  in  Norris  Street,  Haymarket,  to 
prepare  for  the  journey.  It  was  arranged  that  the  body  should  lie 
in  state  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  The  coffin  is  covered  with  rich 
crimson  Genoa  velvet,  and  at  the  head  and  tail  are  coronets  en- 
twined in  a  wreath  composed  of  brass  furniture.  The  edges  of  the 
case  are  adorned  with  three  rows  of  brass-headed  nails,  the  sides 
have  three  handles,  and  cherubims  are  placed  between  them.  On 
the  inscription  is  engraven — 

"  GEORGE  GORDON  NOEL  BYRON  (Lord  Byron  of  Roch- 
dale). Born  in  London,  Jan.  22,  1788  ;  died  at  Missolonghi 
in  Western  Greece,  April  19,  1824." 

On  the  case,  or  urn,  which  corresponds  with  the  coffin,  is 
inscribed  : — 

"  Within  this  Urn  are  deposited  the  Heart,  Brains,  &c., 
of  the  deceased  Lord  Byron." 

At  a  quarter-before  eleven  the  splendid  coffin  was  divested  of 
all  its  outward  embellishments  and  was  placed  on  the  shoulders  of 
eight  men,  who  carried  it  out  to  the  hearse,  into  which  it  was  put, 
and  it  then  moved  off  a  few  paces.  A  mourning  coach  and  six  then 
moved  up,  into  which  the  urn,  containing  the  heart,  &c.,  was  put, 
covered  with  a  rich  black  velvet  pall. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  all  the  arrangements  being  complete,  the 
procession  moved  in  the  following  order : — 

Mr.  Lee,  the  High  Constable  of  Westminster. 
Constables  of  St.  Margaret's  parish. 

Two  Mutes  on  Horseback. 

A  Page.  Plume.  A  Page. 

Six  Attendants  on  Horseback. 

The  state  horse  caparisoned  and  led  by  two  pages,  the  rider  bare- 
headed, and  carrying  the  coronet  of  the  deceased  Lord  on  a  cushion 
of  splendid  crimson  velvet. 
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The  Hearse  containing  the  Body,  not  ornamented,  ^ 

having  neither  escutcheon  or  armorial  bearings, 

drawn  by  six  horses. 
Mourning  coach  drawn  by  six  horses,  with  the  urn 

containing  the  Heart  of  his  Lordship,  covered 

by  a  small  pall,  ornamented  with  escutcheons. 

Mourning  coach,  also  drawn  by  six  horses,  in  which 

8  were  the  chief  mourners,   Captain   R.   Byron,  I       8 

Pages.  ^  Colonel  Leigh,  and  Mr.  Trevanyon.  Pages. 

Mourning  coach,  in  which  were  J.  Cam  Hobhouse, 

Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Hanson,  the  two  executors  ; 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart.,  and  Edward  Ellice, 

Esq.,  M.P. 
Mourning  coach,  with  Thos.  Moore,  Esq.,  Thos. 

Campbell,  Esq.,  Samuel  Rogers,  Esq.,  and  the 

Hon.  Colonel  Leycester  Stanhope. 

The  private  carriage  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse  containing  the 
Household  of  the  late  Lord  Byron,  which  was  followed  by  the 
carriages  of  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  : — 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Viscount  Morpeth,  Mr.  Wilmot  Hprton, 
Lord  Melbourne  and  Hon.  George  Lamb,  in  carriages  belonging  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Byron's  family  ;  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  and  Bedford  ;  Marquises  of  Tavistock  and  Landsdowne  ; 
Earls  Jersey,  Grey,  Cowper,  Tankerville,  Aberdeen,  and  Sefton  ; 
Lords  Holland,  Alvanley,  and  Wm.  Russell  ;  Hon.  A.  Ellis,  Esq. 
M.P.,  and  Sir  Peter  Parkin  ;  Mr.  Thos.  Hope  ;  The  Greek  Deputies, 
Mons.  Orlandos  and  Luriottis ;  Captain  Jno.  Star  key,  Richard, 
Byron,  Esq.,  James  Hume,  Esq.,  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird  ;  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Sir  B.  Hobhouse,  E.  Ellice,  Esq.,  M.  Bruce,  Esq., 
Hon.  Col.  Leycester  Stanhope,  Thos.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Thos.  Moore, 
Esq.,  Samuel  Rogers,  Esq.,  R.  Wilmot  Horton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  —  Far- 
quhar,  Esq.,  J.  B.  Trevanyon,  Esq.,  Mr.  R.  Williams,  and  many 
others. 

The  procession  halted  at  St.  Pancras  Church,  and  a 
large  number  of  those  who  had  attended  the  funeral 
procession  returned  ;  while  the  hearse  and  the  mourn- 
ing coaches  wended  their  way  slowly  along  the  road 
to  Nottingham,  halting  for  the  night  at  Welwyn, 
Higham  Ferrers,  Oldham,  and  "  The  White  Swan 
Hotel  "  in  the  Market  Place,  Melton  Mowbray. 

Arriving  at  Nottingham  early  on  Friday  morning, 
they  rested  for  a  time  at  the  Blackmoor's  Head  Inn, 
at  the  bottom  of  Pelham  Street,  where  the  coffin  and 
urn  were  viewed  by  thousands  of  people,  after  which 
the  funeral  procession — having  been  augmented  by  a 
large  and  representative  body  of  Nottingham  gentry — 
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started  upon  its  journey  to  Hucknall.  The  shops 
were  closed,  the  streets  were  lined  with  people,  and 
mourning  emblems  were  exhibited  everywhere.  The 
funeral  procession  took  the  following  route  :  Through 
Smithey  Row,  Market  Place,  Chapel  Bar,  Parliament 
Street,  Milton  Street,  and  along  Mansfield  Road  as  far 
as  the  "  Seven  Mile  House,"  and,  after  going  through 
Papplewick  and  Linby,  came  by  the  Annesley  Road  to 
Hucknall. 

When  the  people  of  Hucknall  knew  that  his  lordship 
was  to  be  interred  in  the  family  vault,  great  prepara- 
tions were  made.  At  1.30  the  minute  bell  began  to 
toll.  When  the  procession  arrived  at  3.30  the  church 
and  village  were  crowded  to  excess.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Nixon,  the  Vicar,  who  was  in  attendance  all  day,  im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  churchyard,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  body. 

The  body  and  urn  were  laid  upon  trestles  in  the  aisle, 
and  the  coronet  and  cushion  were  then  placed  upon 
the  case  containing  the  urn.  Upon  the  coffin  the 
plume  of  feathers  rested. 

After  part  of  the  burial  service  had  been  read,  the 
coffin  and  urn  were  lowered,  and  while  the  remainder 
of  the  service  was  concluded,  the  coffin  was  placed  on 
that  of  Richard,  Lord  Byron,  next  to  that  of  Byron's 
mother. 

The  vault  is  very  small,  and  will  not  hold  more  than 
three  coffins  abreast  upon  the  floor.  Those  which  were 
there  at  the  time  of  the  funeral  had  lost  their  former 
grandeur  ;  scarcely  a  hint  of  wood  or  velvet  was  to  be 
seen — only  six  or  seven  leaden  coffins  remained.  The 
most  legible  inscription  was  found  upon  the  coffin  of 
the  poet's  mother,  which  had  been  placed  there  eleven 
years  before. 

As  the  last  act  of  lowering  the  coffin  was  being  per- 
formed, scarcely  a  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen,  the  sobs  of 
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his  nearer  friends  and  servants,  especially  of  Fletcher, 
his  valet,  being  heartrending.  Besides  Fletcher,  a 
Greek  servant  named  Tit  a  accompanied  Byron's  re- 
mains to  England,  and  followed  them  to  the  grave. 
During  the  ceremony  he  stood  clutching  the  back  of 
the  pew  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and  when  all  was  over  it 
seemed  as  if  he  would  have  flung  himself  into  the  vault 
beside  the  body  of  his  master. 

The  pews  down  to  the  aisles,  the  pulpit,  and  reading 
desk — all  were  covered  with  black  velvet.  During  the 
night  following  the  day  of  the  funeral,  some  unknown 
person  broke  into  the  church  and  stole  the  broad  cloth, 
and  also  one  of  the  knobs  off  the  coronet  that  was  on 
the  coffin. 

Some  sixteen  months  before  Byron's  daughter  (Lady 
Lovelace)  died,  she  paid  a  visit  to  Colonel  Wildman  at 
Newstead  Abbey.  At  the  time  Lady  Lovelace  was 
quite  in  ignorance  regarding  her  father  ;  but,  during 
that  visit,  the  Colonel  made  the  facts  known  to  her. 
She  confessed  to  him  that  she  had  been  brought  up 
without  any  knowledge  concerning  Lord  Byron — a 
fact  of  which  the  poet  was  aware,  for  he  refers  to  it  as 
follows  : — "  I  hear  that  my  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
her  presence,  that  a  green  curtain  is  always  kept  over 
my  portrait,  as  over  something  forbidden ;  and  that 
she  is  not  to  know  that  she  has  a  father  till  she  conies 
of  age.  Of  course,  she  will  be  taught  to  hate  me." 

While  staying  at  the  Abbey,  Lady  Lovelace,  for  the 
first  and  only  time,  and  by  her  own  desire,  visited  the 
grave  of  her  father  at  Hucknall  Torkard.  During  her 
last  illness,  when  she  was  dying  of  cancer,  she  wrote  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Wildman,  expressing  a  wish — which 
was  fulfilled —that  she  should  be  buried  in  the  vault 
with  her  father.  It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
Lord  Byron  and  his  daughter  each  died  in  their  37th 
year.  A  more  fitting  burial-place  could  not  have  been 
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selected  by  his  daughter,  for  Byron  loved  her  with 
every  fibre  of  his  being  : — 

Ada  !  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart, 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled, 
And  then  we  parted — not  as  now  we  part, 
But  with  a  hope.  * 

It  is  said  that  about  800  people,  of  whom  a  number 
are  alive  to-day,  went  into  the  vault  on  the  day  that 
Lady  Lovelace  was  buried. 

In  a  conversation  the  writer  had  with  Mr.  J.  Saxton, 
who  still  resides  in  Hucknall  Torkard,  the  latter  said  : 
'  I  had  the  privilege  of  going  into  the  vault  when  Lady 
Lovelace  was  buried.  Mr.  Joseph  Burton  (the  sexton) 
told  me  and  a  boy  friend  of  mine,  who  used  to  help  in 
ringing  the  bells,  that  if  we  were  at  the  church  by  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  would  take  us  into  the  Byron 
vault.  We  were  there  by  the  time  stated,  and  entered 
by  a  door  which  led  into  the  bell-room,  through  which 
we  had  access  to  the  church.  It  was  rather  dark  at  the 
time,  but  we  followed  the  sexton,  who  led  us  into  the 
church  and  down  the  aisle  to  the  vault.  After  having 
lit  two  candles  he  placed  them  on  the  poet's  coffin. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  us  on  approaching  the  coffin 
was  a  coronet  on  the  top,  and  as  my  father  had  stated, 
I  saw  only  four  shining  knobs  on  the  coronet,  while  of 
the  one  that  had  been  stolen  at  Byron's  funeral  the 
stem  was  still  there.  I  noticed  that  the  tapestry 
draping  on  the  poet's  coffin  was  fading  and  looked  very 
dilapidated." 

Before  the  vault  had  been  closed  upon  Lady  Love- 
lace, much  of  this  draping,  and  many  of  the  brass  nails, 
were  taken  out  of  the  coffin  by  visitors.  '  There  are 
about  a  dozen  steps  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vault," 
said  Mr.  Saxton,  "  and  the  poet  Byron's  coffin  was  on 
the  left  side  of  the  vault.  Close  to  the  foot  of  the 

"  Childe  Harold,"  canto  iii.,  I. 
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coffin,  and  close  to  the  bottom  step,  was  the  urn.     The 
inscription  on  it  reads  thus  : — 

Within  this  Urn  are  deposited  the  Heart,  Brains,  etc., 
of  the  deceased  Lord  Byron. 

Mr.  Saxton  went  on  to  say  :  "  About  thirty  years 
after  Lady  Lovelace  was  buried,  the  late  Mr.  William 
Richardson,  a  local  preacher,  gave  a  lecture  to  a  Huck- 
nall  audience  on  Byron.  During  the  lecture  Mr. 
Richardson  made  the  statement  that  at  Lord  Byron's 
death  his  heart  was  kept  in  Greece.  At  the  close  of 
the  lecture  the  late  Mr.  William  Calladine,  senior,  asked 
the  lecturer  if  he  might  put  a  question.  The  lecturer 
said  he  would  be  pleased  if  he  would  do  so.  Mr.  Calla- 
dine asked  on  what  authority  he  made  the  statement 
that  Byron's  heart  was  in  Greece,  and  Mr.  Richardson's 
reply  was,  '  By  reading  the  life  of  Byron  and  from 
several  sources/  Mr.  Calladine  then  produced  from 
his  pocket  a  copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  urn  (already 
quoted),  which  he  himself  had  copied  from  the  urn  in 
the  vault." 

William  Howitt,  who  also  went  into  the  vault  at  the 
time  of  Byron's  funeral,  said : — "  A  great  hobble-de- 
hoy  of  a  farmer's  lad  was  kneeling  on  the  case  that 
contained  the  poet's  heart,  and  lolling  on  the  coffin 
with  his  elbows." 

The  writer  trusts  that  this  description  of  the  funeral 
will  do  something  to  remove  the  prevalent,  though 
erroneous  ideas  that  Byron's  remains  lie  elsewhere, 
and  that  his  heart  was  buried  in  Greece,  while  his  body 
only  was  interred  at  Hucknall  Torkard. 

A  chapter  has  already  been  devoted  to  the  criticisms 
passed  upon,  and  the  estimates  made  of,  Byron's  life- 
work,  by  many  eminent  critics  ;  I  do  not  presume, 
therefore,  to  add  my  own  verdict  to  the  judgments  of 
the  many  so  much  more  competent  than  myself  to 
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form  one  ;  but  the  reader  will,  perhaps,  pardon  a  few 
remarks,  in  conclusion,  upon  the  genius  of  the  Pilgrim 
Poet. 

In  this  eleventh  year  of  the  twentieth  century  we 
are,  perhaps,  sufficiently  removed  from  Byron's  era 
to  be  able  to  see  his  figure  in  a  more  or  less  correct  his- 
torical perspective,  and  to  estimate,  more  accurately 
than  in  the  past,  his  future  position  in,  and  his  influence 
upon  the  years  to  come.  But  his  genius  was  so  in- 
dividual that  to  assign  him  his  own  niche  in  Fame's 
temple  is  a  task  more  than  usually  difficult.  In  ver- 
satility and  in  power  he  is  comparable  with  Shakes- 
peare, after  whom,  and  Milton,  Giffard  has  placed  him  ; 
but  Byron  is  far  behind  the  Elizabethan  in  that  first 
quality  of  dramatic  power — detachment.  As  Gait  has 
pointed  out,  he  was  only  truly  great  when  he  lent  his 
mighty  imagination  to  the  development  of  subjective 
experiences.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  primarily  a  lyric 
poet.  A  not  less  interesting  comparison  than  that  with 
Shakespeare — of  whom  Trelawney  says  Byron  was 
jealous — is  with  his  friend  Shelley,  to  whom  he  wrote 
as  to  a  master,  and  who,  in  turn,  spoke  of  his  pupil  as 
one  whom  he  despaired  of  rivalling — "  a  sun  that  has 
extinguished  the  glow-worm."  We  will  not  attempt  to 
decide  which  was  the  greater  poet  of  these  two  revolu- 
tionaries, who,  for  a  few  brief  years,  flashed,  side  by  side, 
across  an  astonished  world.  We  must  be  content  merely 
to  watch  them  for  a  moment — Shelley,  the  sun-treader, 
gold-dusty  with  tumbling  among  the  stars,  and  dancing 
in  and  out  of  the  gate  of  Heaven*,  before  spreading 
luminous  wings  for  yet  further  flight  into  the  empy- 
rean ;  Byron,  not  less  mightily  pinioned,  but  loving 
rather  the  solitude  of  sunless  peaks,  the  lonely  lands  of 
silence,  sweeping  through  thick  darkness,  a  fiery 
meteor  trailing  lurid  light. 

•  Francis  Thompson's  "  Essay  on  Shelley." 
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Here,  with  one  last  word,  we  must  leave  this  part  of 
our  subject.  The  keynote  of  our  poet's  character  is 
to  be  found  in  the  word,  "  Revolt."  It  was  not  always 
a  wise  revolt ;  though  its  aims  were,  in  the  main, 
sound — the  destruction  of  cant,  of  foolish  and  outworn 
convention,  and,  above  all,  of  despotisms  which  then 
fettered,  and  still,  though  in  a  less  degree,  fetter 
the  individual  freedom  of  men  of  all  nations.  Liberty 
was  the  goal  of  his  efforts  ;  and  though  that  word 
at  once  confronts  us  with  the  question — to  which 
Byron  had  found,  I  think,  no  satisfactory  answer — 
'  Yes  ;  but  liberty  to  do  what  ?"  we  shall  not  forget 
that  the  Pilgrim  Poet  was  among  the  pioneers  whose 
efforts  won  for  us  the  wider  freedom  we  enjoy  to  day. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

NEWSTEAD  ABBEY 

IT  is  our  intention  to  give  the  reader,  in  these  concluding 
chapters,  a  rather  more  comprehensive  view  than  he  has 
obtained,  hitherto,  of  Byron's  home,  as  it  was  and  is, 
and,  incidentally,  to  tell  some  tales  of  others  than  the 
poet,  whose  fortunes  have  been  linked,  more  or  less 
closely,  with  those  of  the  Abbey. 

Newstead  is  situated  in  the  south-west  of  Sherwood 
Forest,  near  the  main  road  between  Nottingham  and 
Mansfield,  from  which  towns  it  is  distant  eleven  and  six 
miles  respectively.  It  is  close  to  many  of  the  most 
famous  legendary  haunts  of  that  notable  outlaw,  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merry  men.  The  Abbey  can  be  ap- 
proached by  two  railways — the  Midland  and  the  Great 
Northern.  Let  us  here  state  definitely,  for  the  benefit 
of  any  prosaic  persons  into  whose  hands  this  book  may 
fall,  that  the  domain  of  Newstead,  though  attractive 
chiefly  by  reason  of  its  connection  with  Lord  Byron, 
has  beauty,  natural  and  architectural,  and  historic 
interest  that  render  it  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  even  by 
those  to  whom  the  Pilgrim  Poet  is  no  more  than  a 
name. 

Newstead  Abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1170,  by 
King  Henry  II.,  who  gave  it — together  with  the  village 
of  Papplewick,  its  church  and  mill,  and  the  Bestwood 
estate  beside  the  river  Leen — to  canons  regular  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Austin.  He  presented  also  about  ten 
acres  of  land  which  lay  around  the  monastery.  His 
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object  in  making  this  gift  seems  to  have  been  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  Church,  which  had  been  aroused  by 
the  murder  of  Thomas-a-Becket. 

On  its  first  institution,  the  Priory  was  dedicated  to 
God  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  there  is  still  to  be  seen 
sculptured  : — 

In  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  crowned, 
The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God-born  Child, 

With  a  Son  in  her  blessed  arms  look'd  round, 

Spared  by  some  chance  when  all  besides  was  spoil'd.* 

Divine  service  was  to  be  celebrated  daily  for  the  soul  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  his  ancestors  and  successors, 
together  with  the  benefactors  of  the  Abbey.  For  a 
long  time,  thanks  to  the  gifts  which  were  bestowed 
upon  it — consisting  of  many  lands  surrounding  the 
monastery  —  its  condition  remained  prosperous* 
"  Robert  Lexington,"  the  records  tell  us,  "  gave  the 
villages  of  Rauthorn  and  Scarcliffe  and  Starthorpe  in 
Derbyshire.  In  the  year  1344,  William  de  Cossall  gave 
his  Manor  of  Cossall,  and  Bui  well  Wood,  and  divers 
lands  and  tenements  in  Nottingham  and  Egmanton  in 
this  county  ;  John  Lonvylers  gave  Tuxford  Church  ; 
John  and  Henry  Edenostow  (brothers)  gave  North 
Muskham  Manor ;  while  Elias  Breton  gave  divers 
tenements  in  Hucknall." 

Prosperity  continued  until  Lay  ton,  "  the  Com- 
missioner from  the  King,"  came  to  the  Abbey  and  held 
his  enquiry,  with  the  result  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  was  brought  about,  and  the  Abbey  was 
given  up  to  Henry  VIII.  on  the  2ist  of  July,  1539.  The 
king  at  once  closed  the  doors  of  an  edifice  which  had 
been  always  open  for  the  reception  of  the  widowed  and 
the  fatherless,  the  poor  and  the  sick — for  all,  indeed, 
who  needed  and  sought  Christian  consolation  and 
assistance.  On  May  26th,  in  the  following  year,  the 
*  From  "  Norman  Abbey." 
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Abbey  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Byron,  at  a 
cost  of  a  little  over  £800,  and  the  possessions  of  the 
Priory  were  granted  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  Abbey  is  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Byron 
family,  a  sketch  of  which  is  supplied  in  Chapter  I. 

In  the  year  1280  Edward  I.,  with  Queen  Eleanor, 
visited  the  Abbey,  and  at  that  time  the  Charter  was 
granted  to  John  de  Annesley.  Edward  II.  followed  in 
1315,  and  Edward  III.  on  November  I2th,  1327. 

To  commemorate  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
Colonel  Wildman  erected  the  Sussex  Tower,  which 
greatly  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  west  front.  Queen 
Anne  and  her  son,  Prince  Henry  of  Denmark,  were 
visitors  in  June,  1603,  and  they  were  followed  a  little 
later  by  Charles  II.  Other  distinguished  visitors  range 
from  Henry  VII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  Washington 
Irving,  David  Livingstone,  H.  M.  Stanley,  and  the  late 
King  Edward  VII. 

Before  the  lodge  gate*  in  the  Mansfield  road  stands 
the  majestic  "  Pilgrim  "  or  "  Gospel  Oak,'*  beneath 
which  the  pious  were  accustomed  to  read  the  Gospel  to 
the  pilgrims  visiting  the  Abbey.  About  a  mile  distant, 
the  finely- wooded  drive,  sloping  downwards,  reveals 
the  majestic  mansion  lying  proudly  at  the  head  of 
the  lake.  Dominant  above  the  living  building,  rises, 
still  lovely  in  death  and  decay,  all  that  remains  of  the 
glorious  abbey  church  that  once  rose  proudly  from  a 
glade  of  Sherwood  Forest.  Built  at  a  timef  when 
medievalism,  and  its  most  perfect  expression,  Gothic 
architecture,  had  reached  that  highest  excellence  which 
preceded  nearly  three  hundred  years  of  slow  decline, 

*  Miss  Webb,  the  present  occupier,  allows  parties  of  not  more 
than  six  persons  to  visit  the  Abbey  and  grounds  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  if  provided  with  a  card  of  admission,  which  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  her. 

t  The  latter  half  of  the  1 3th  century. 
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this  beautiful  west  front,  mutilated  by  CrrmwelTs 
soldiers  and  by  the  slower  hand  of  time,  retains  enough 
to  fire  the  imagination.  The  stained  glass  of  the  aisle 
windows  has  been  replaced  by  stone ;  but  the  lovely 
lines  of  the  tracery  remain,  and  still,  upon  the  capitals, 
above  the  slender  shafts  and  delicate  mouldings,  cling 
the  sculptured  vines  and  foliage,  vying  in  beauty  with 
the  living  ivy  :  still,  from  their  hiding-places,  grotesque 
figures  peer  out,  horrified,  upon  the  throbbing  motor-car 
of  a  later  civilization.  Through  the  vanished  central 
window  you  can  look  across  the  grassy  nave  to  the 
peaceful  lines  of  the  dark  yew  tree,  beside  which 
Boatswain  rests,  or,  on  the  right,  to  the  oriel  windows 
and  secret  staircase  of  the  later  Tudor  building. 

As  regards  the  interior  of  the  residence,  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  give  more  than  a  few  notes.  The 
house  is  a  composite  erection  of  many  dates,  from  a 
period  contemporary  almost  with  that  of  the  Abbey 
church,  down  to  modern  times. 

Entrance  into  the  Abbey  proper  is  effected  by  a  porch, 
which  harmonises  in  style  and  beauty  of  architecture 
with  the  principal  western  front.  The  entrance-hall  is 
remarkable  only  for  its  collection  of  African  fauna  shot 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Webb,  the  late  owner  of  the  Abbey. 

The  visitor  is  conducted  first  to  a  room  known  as 
'  The  Monks'  Parlour,"  where  the  visitors'  book  is  kept. 
This  portion  of  the  building  is  part  of  the  crypt  of  the 
ancient  abbey.  He  is  escorted  thence  through  the 
historic  rooms,  many  of  which,  while  interesting  in 
themselves,  present  no  particular  attractions  to  the 
Byron  lover.  Some  of  these  are  worthy  of  passing 
mention — notably  the  bedroom  once  occupied  by 
Charles  II.,  which  contains  a  portrait  of  that  monarch. 
Among  others  are  King  Edward  III.'s  bedroom — which 
contains  several  valuable  paintings ;  "  The  Monks' 
Chamber,"  to  which  sick  monks  were  brought  just 
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previous  to  their  death  ;  and  "  Henry  VI I. 's  Lodg- 
ings," which,  in  addition  to  its  namegiver,  were  used  on 
one  occasion,  during  the  Civil  War,  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  present  breakfast  room  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  of  any  in  the  Abbey,  to  those  in  search  of 
memories  of  Byron.  It  was  used  by  him  as  a  dining- 
room,  and  contains  several  of  the  objects  which  were 
in  use  during  his  stay  in  the  house.  It  was  formerly 
the  Lord  Abbot's  dining-room,  and  served  the  purpose 
of  refectory  to  the  monks  in  the  Abbey.  The  furniture 
and  objets  dart  which  it  contains  are  worthy  of  close 
inspection.  Especial  mention  must  be  made  of  an  inlaid 
table  which  once  decked  an  Italian  palace,  and  of  an 
ivory  chair,  inlaid  with  gold,  once  the  property  of  War- 
ren Hastings.  In  the  corridor  near  by  is  a  collection  of 
birds,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  Webb,  and  at  one  end 
are  the  Livingstone  relics,  which  include  the  explorer's 
cap  and  his  consular  sword,  besides  a  number  01 
weapons  from  Central  Africa — a  collection  which  was 
contributed  by  H.  M.  Stanley,  who,  with  Livingstone, 
planted  a  Cedrus  Atlantica  in  the  garden.  While  on 
this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  a  room  in 
the  Sussex  Tower,  known  as  "  Livingstone's  Room," 
was  written  "  The  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries." 

Lord  Byron's  bedroom  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
looking  out  over  the  lake,  has  been  kept  in  precisely  the 
same  condition  as  when  he  occupied  it.  From  the 
dressing  room  adjoining  look  down  upon  us  the  faces 
of  Joe  Murray,  his  butler,  and  <c  Gentleman  Jackson," 
who  instructed  the  poet  in  the  gentle  art  of  physical 
self-defence.  Adjoining  is  a  haunted  chamber,  origin- 
ally occupied  by  Byron's  page,  where  at  times  wan- 
dered the  spirit  of  a  monk,  still  earthbound  by  some 
unrepented  crime  or  haunting  sorrow.  Space  fails  to 
tell  of  all  the  relics  of  the  house  ;  but  one  we  must 
mention — a  section  from  the  tree  in  the  garden  on 
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which  Byron  carved  his  name  and  that  of  his  beloved 
sister. 

Another  interesting  portion  of  the  Abbey  is  that 
known  as  the  "  Old  Cloisters,"  probably  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  made  famous  by  reason  of  their  close  associa- 
tion with  the  ancient  monks,  many  of  whom  are  buried 
here,  though  the  principal  burial  place  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  the  "  Spanish  Garden."  The  cloisters 
are  quadrangular  in  form,  and  in  the  centre  is  the 
fountain  which,  in  Byron's  day,  stood  before  the  Abbey, 
and  to  which  he  refers  in  the  following  lines  : — 

Amidst  the  court  a  Gothic  fountain  play'd 

Symmetrical,  but  deck'd  with  carvings  quaint — 

Strange  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade, 

And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint, 

The  spring  gush'd  through  grim  mouths  of  granite  made, 

And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent 

Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles, 

Like  man's  vain  glory  and  hia  vainer  troubles.* 

Another  attractive  part  of  the  Abbey  is 

An  exquisite  small  chapel     .     .     . 

Still  unimpair'd,  which  decorates  the  scene.t 

Services  are  held  here  for  members  of  the  household 
and  the  tenantry.  The  chapel,  once  the  chapter  house 
of  the  Abbey,  has  some  fine  coloured  glass.  Behind  the 
screen  of  the  chapel  Byron  used  to  kennel  his  dogs. 

Other  portions  of  the  interior,  which  are  shown  to  the 
visitor,  are  the  fine  library  and  the  servants'  hall,  part 
of  the  ancient  crypt,  which  was  formerly  the  chamber 
in  which  the  monks  met  their  guests  ;  special  mention 
also  must  be  made  of  two  rooms — not  shown  to  visitors — 
known  as  the  "  Becket  "  Room  and  the  "  Plantagenet  " 
Room.  In  both  these  noble  apartments  the  ancient 
Gothic  vaulting  has  been  restored,  and  the  walls  and 
furniture  decorated  with  beautiful  hangings  and 
draperies  fashioned  in  the  style  of  the  period.  Part,  at 

*  From  "  Norman  Abbey."       t  From  "Norman  Abbey." 
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least,  of  the  needlework  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
ladies  of  the  household.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  very 
striking,  and  the  writer  believes  that  these  rooms,  upon 
which  so  much  skilled  work  has  been  lavished,  are  the 
favourite  apartments  of  the  present  occupants  at  New- 
stead  Abbey. 

The  gardens  and  park  surrounding  the  mansion  vie 
with  the  interior  in  interest,  and  a  walk  through  them 
is  quite  essential  to  anyone  who  would  complete  a 
mental  picture  of  Byron's  home. 

The  fernery,  the  rockery,  and  the  various  gardens  of 
Newstead  are  among  the  best  in  the  country,  while  a 
recent  addition  is  a  Japanese  garden,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  its  kind  in 
England.  The  garden  pond,  which  is  very  deep,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  monks  for  bathing 
purposes.  It  is  known  as  the  "  Eagle  Pond,"  because 
in  its  depths  was  found  a  large,  brass  eagle  lectern.  At 
the  sale  of  the  fifth  Lord  Byron's  effects  in  1798,  this 
lectern  was  purchased  by  a  Nottingham  watchmaker, 
by  whom  it  was  sold  to  Sir  R.  Kaye,  by  whom  again  it 
was  presented  to  Southwell  Minster.  It  was  subse- 
quently sent  to  a  brazier  for  repairs,  and  the  pedestal 
was  then  found  to  be  hollow,  and  to  contain  a  number 
of  royal  grants  and  other  parchments  written  during  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  VIII.,  relating  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Abbey.  It  is  inferred  that 
the  monks,  on  the  dissolution  of  their  house,  adopted 
this  singular,  but  successful,  method  of  preserving  their 
records.  The  lectern  bears  the  inscription  :  "  Orate 
pro  anima  Radulphi  Savage,  et  pro  animae  omnium 
fidelium  defunctorum."  On  the  South  side  of  the 
Abbey,  on  the  lawn  close  to  the  garden  lake,  is  Byron's 
oak,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  He  believed 
that  its  destinies  were  linked  up  with  his,  that  with 
him  it  would  rise  or  fall.  It  still  lives  and  flourishes, 
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to  remind  us  that  its  master's  life-work  was  such  stuff 
as  should  endure. 

Another  piece  of  water,  is  known  as  the  "  Monks'  Stew 
Pond,"  which  has  still  enough  fish  in  it  to  serve  them — 
were  they  yet  here — for  many  a  Friday's  "jour  maigre." 
The  Monks'  Well,  too,  has  not  yet  run  dry.  Near  a 
beautiful  walk,  shadowed  by  immemorial  yews — 800 
years  old,  some  say — the  spring,  clear  as  crystal,  still 
bubbles  out  of  the  sandy  rock.  This  walk  enshrines 
another  memory,  not  less  interesting  in  its  degree,  than 
that  of  the  monks  ;  for  here,  "  pacing  slowly  up  and 
down,"  might  often  be  seen,  in  years  gone  by,  the  slight 
figure  of  Sophia  Hyatt,  the  White  Lady,  whose  story 
we  shall  soon  tell.  While  I  stand  here,  almost  expecting 
to  see  her  pale  ghost  flit  past  me,  the  sound  of  water 
falling  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  one 
the  most  beautiful  features  of  Newstead — the  Abbey 
lake,  which,  fringed  by  magnificent  trees,  and  framed 
in  the  undulating  hills  of  the  park,  stretches  away 
westward  from  the  house.  It  is  a  large  sheet  of 
water,  over  twenty  acres  in  extent,  apparently  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  mansion,  and 
banked  up  by  solid  earthworks  over  which  dashes  the 
waterfall  so  graphically  described  by  the  poet  in 
"  Don  Juan."  Since  Byron's  days,  However,  great 
changes  have  been  made,  principally  by  Colonel 
Wildman,  at  the  abbey  end  of  the  lake.  The  water- 
fall referred  to  by  the  poet,  instead  of  dashing  over 
the  fall  in  a  cascade,  as  it  does  to-day,  used  to 
splash  down  by  easy  stages,  and  so  pass  across  the  path 
directly  into  the  garden  pond.  In  the  poet's  day  there 
stood,  on  the  site  of  the  present  cascade,  a  groat's  mill, 
all  traces  of  which  have  disappeared,  except  the  "  Race 
Wheel,"  still  to  be  seen  in  the  basin  underneath  the 
fall.  The  shaft-hole  is  still  used  for  forcing  water  up 
to  the  Abbey. 
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In  a  recess  behind  the  original  fall,  accessible  through 
a  little  door  still  existing,  it  is  said  that  the  monks  with- 
drew to  do  penance.  Some  cynics  attribute  to  that 
"  sound  of  water  shaken  "  the  origin  of  the  mysterious, 
ghostly  noises  that  sometimes  echo  uncannily  through 
the  halls  of  Newstead.  Beneath  one  of  the  trees  by 
the  lake  side  are  still  to  be  seen  the  relics  of  Byron's 
boat,  the  "  Maid  of  Athens." 

But  the  darkest  memories  of  the  Abbey  lake  linger 
round  "  Old  Folly  Castle,"  or  "  Imitation  Castle,"  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  the  bastard  Gothic  fortress  that 
the  "  Wicked  Lord  "  built  in  1749  by  the  lake  side  as  a 
band  room  from  which  the  sound  of  "  music  o'er  the 
waters  "  might  be  wafted  to  the  Abbey.  This  was  a 
foolish  enough  beginning,  but  not  many  days  passed 
before  Folly  Castle  deserved,  if  it  did  not  earn,  a  darker 
name.  Its  walls  housed  women  of  ill  fame,  and  deeds 
were  done  there  that  are  not  to  be  chronicled  in  print. 
Many  who  lived  on  the  estate  aver  that  the  old  lord  used 
to  pass  to  the  castle  by  a  secret,  underground  passage  ; 
but  this  is  to  credit  him  with  a  delicacy  of  which  he  was 
demonstrably  innocent,  for  excavations,  which  I  have 
been  kindly  permitted  to  make,  have  failed  to  reveal 
traces  of  any  such  passage.  I  do  not  now  believe  in  its 
existence,  though  there  certainly  have  been  under- 
ground burrowings  near  by — a  vault,  once  used  for 
storage,  whose  hollow  womb  echoes  the  footsteps  of 
those  who  cross  it.  Flag  poles,  still  in  existence,  show 
the  probable  method  of  signalling  adopted  by  the  old 
lord  and  his  ladies.  In  the  reception  room  of  the  castle 
are  four  recesses,  each  having  its  own  window.  These 
bays,  curtained  off  at  night,  were  used  as  bedrooms ; 
later  on,  when  balls  were  given  in  the  castle,  they  were 
occupied  by  musicians. 

Some  time  before  the  death  of  the  old  lord,  the  in- 
mates of  the  castle  left  the  Abbey  demesne,  and  the 
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place  remained  unoccupied,  except  by  occasional  par- 
ticipants in  a  game  shoot.  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  it  became  the  home  of  the  woodman  and  his 
family,  and  it  continued  to  be  occupied  by  various 
persons  until  after  the  late  Mr.  Webb  came  to  the 
Abbey,  when  it  did  service  as  a  school  for  children  on 
the  Newstead  estate,  until  the  erection  of  a  more  suit- 
able building  in  the  village.  There  are  still  to  be  seen 
remnants  of  the  desks  used  by  the  school  children,  of 
whom  many  are  alive  to-day.  In  this  connection  the 
following  letter,  recently  received  by  me,  is  not  without 
interest : — 

25  Newstead  Colliery. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  used  to  attend  the  Newstead  Castle  School,  that  was  in 
the  year  1874.  I  was  taught  by  Miss  Calagan.  There  were 
about  six  boys  and  six  girls  went  from  the  village  of  Newstead, 
while  the  remainder  were  from  the  Newstead  Estate.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Webb  gave  the  scholars  two  treats  every  year,  while 
prizes  were  given  to  each  scholar.  There  was  a  garden  round 
the  "  Old  Castle,"  in  which  were  several  fruit  trees,  the  whole 
of  the  fruit  being  given  to  the  scholars.  We  used  to  leave  our 
lunch  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the  Castle,  the  upper  room  being  for 
the  School,  many  times  the  rats  have  got  into  the  lower  room, 
while  we  have  been  at  our  lessons,  and  stolen  our  lunch  away. 
We  had  nothing  to  pay  for  our  learning,  and  everything  that 
was  necessary  was  found  for  us  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Webb.  Water  was  obtained  from  a  well  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  grounds  round  the  Castle  were  literally  covered  with  snow- 
drops and  primroses  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  Under- 
neath the  passage  entrance  was  a  vault,  and  every  time  we  boys 
and  girls  passed  over  it  we  would  knock  upon  the  floor  with  our 
heels,  so  as  to  produce  the  hollow  sound  it  made. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  WHITT. 

The  castle  had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted. 
What  forms  the  manifestations  were  supposed  to  have 
taken,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  certainly  the  place  is  more 
ghostly  than  many  that  have  received  the  attentions 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  The  place,  un- 
canny even  in  summer,  makes  your  flesh  creep  when 
you  wander  about  it  on  a  dreary  December  night. 

L 
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Yet  even  this  desolate  abode  can  awaken  the  homing 
instinct,  as  I  have  conclusively  proved.  Not  long 
ago,  one  of  its  previous  inmates  paid  a  visit  to 
her  old  home,  and,  from  the  subsequent  conversation 
I  had  with  her,  it  was  evident  that  her  warmest 
sympathies  were  aroused,  that  memory  carried  her 
mind  vividly  back  to  those  early  days.  When  I 
mentioned  to  the  good  lady  that  I  had  a  photograph  of 
the  old  place,  she  was  visibly  delighted,  and  declared 
that  nothing  would  give  her  greater  pleasure  than  the 
possession  of  such  a  picture.  Then  she  told  me  tales  of 
her  life  there — how  the  steepness  of  the  approach  to 
the  castle  made  the  collection  of  a  store  of  fuel  a  task  so 
difficult  that,  many  a  time,  her  mother  had  to  go  out 
in  the  bitter  cold  of  a  winter  morning  to  gather  sticks 
for  the  day's  fire.  The  place,  however,  had  its  advan- 
tages as  a  place  of  residence — no  one  can  grumble  at 
a  rent  of  a  penny  a  week  for  a  castle  ! 

The  old  place  was  at  last  abandoned,  and  it  is  now 
falling  into  ruin  and  decay.  Some  say  that  it  was 
closed  because  rain  would  penetrate  through  the  roof, 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  real  cause  of  its 
desertion  is  to  be  found  in  the  memories  still  associated 
with  its  inmates  under  the  Wicked  Lord. 

The  Stream,  on  its  way  from  the  Abbey  lake,  emerges 
from  the  basin  at  the  foot  of  the  waterfall,  below  the 
Road,  and  winds,  for  a  short  distance,  into  the  Garden 
Lake,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn  on  which  the  Byron 
oak  is  planted.  Thence  it  splashes  down  over  the 
Japanese  fall,  whence  it  threads  an  artificially  devious 
way  among  the  trees  and  foliage  of  the  Japanese 
Garden,  before  entering  the  large  sheet  of  water  known 
as  ''  Sherwood  Lake."  This  Lake  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  trees  ;  it  has  two  small  islands  in  the 
centre,  and,  at  its  head,  the  "  Ragged  Rock/'  Here 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  largest  fish  in  all  the  ponds 
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of  Newstead  Domain,  and  here,  in  the  spring  time,  the 
banks  are  bright  with  bluebells  and  other  spring  flowers. 
Large  as  Sherwood  Lake  is,  its  constructor,  the  "  Old 
Lord,"  had  intended  that  it  should  be  twice  its  present 
size,  and  that  the  "  Ragged  Rock  "  now  on  the  western 
banks,  should  rise  from  the  centre  of  the  water,  But 
financial  difficulties  prevented  him  from  carrying  out 
his  scheme, 

The  Sherwood  lake  overflows  into  a  stream  that  winds 
for  some  distance  through  the  park  of  Newstead. 
Passing  through  a  beautiful  spinney,  it  falls  over  an 
exquisite  little  weir.  Close  by  are  to  be  seen  two 
monuments,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  poets  William 
Mason  and  Thomas  Gray,  two  friends  who  passed  many 
.an  hour  musing  in  this  secluded  spot. 

On  the  monument  to  William  Mason  are  the  follow- 
ing words  : — 

To  WILLIAM  M.  MASON. 

Genio  Loci. 
Hail,  sylvan  wonders,  hail,  and  hail  the  hand 

Whose  native  taste  thy  native  charms  displayed, 
And  taught  one  little  acre  to  command 
Each  envied  happiness  of  foam  and  shade. 

The  other,  to  Thomas  Gray,  reads  as  follows  : — 

To  THOMAS  GRAY. 
Besides  some  water's  rushy  brink/ 
With  me  the  muse  shall  sit  and  think, 
At  ease  reclined  in  rustic  shade  ; 
How  vain  the  ardor  of  the  Great, 
How  lowly,  how  little  are  the  proud, 
How  indigent  the  Great ! 


CHAPTER    XVII 

THE   WHITE   LADY  AND   OTHERS 

ABOUT  two  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  these  monu- 
ments, spoken  of  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  is 
a  large  weir,  at  the  head  of  which,  in  former  days,  a 
Batch  mill  used  to  stand.  The  mill  was  demolished 
many  years  ago,  but  the  house  still  exists,  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Weir  Mill  Farm. 

It  is  a  plain,  lonely  little  cottage  of  dark  grey  stone, 
from  which,  at  evening,  hospitable  lights  twinkle  out, 
as  darkness  closes  over  the  sylvan  hollow  in  which  it 
lies,  beside  the  spring  out  of  which  Robin  Hood  and  his 
merry  men  are  supposed  to  have  drunk.  The  Weir 
Mill  was  one  of  the  last  homes  of  the  White  Lady,  whose 
story  fitly  comes  in  here*. 

The  Hon.  William  Byron,  of  Bulwell  Wood  Hall,  had 
a  daughter  who  married  one  of  her  father's  dog-keepers, 
named  Hyatt.  This  action  exasperated  the  father  so 
much  that  the  guilty  pair  left  the  neighbourhood,  and 
were  lost  to  sight.  Two  sons  and  one  daughter, 
Sophia,  were  the  issue  from  this  marriage.  After  their 
father  and  mother's  death,  the  sons  emigrated  to 
America,  leaving  Sophia  behind  in  England.  One  of 
the  brothers  bestowed  upon  her  an  annuity  ;  but,  at 
his  death,  she  depended  for  her  existence  upon  a 
relative,  who  allowed  her  £13  a  year. 

*  Some  of  the  following  information  has  been  extracted  from 
a  memorandum  book  written  by  the  late  Mrs.  Rebekah  Heath  (of 
Newstead),  who  was  born  in  1797.  The  book  was  lent  to  the  writer 
by  Mrs.  Thomas  Heath  (of  Hopping  Hill  Farm,  Newstead). 
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Miss  Hyatt  appears  to  have  been  given  a  good  educa- 
tion ;  but  severe  illness,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  partially 
paralysed  her,  leaving  her  quite  deaf,  and  able  to  speak 
only  in  a  whisper. 

She  came  to  Newstead  about  the  second  year  of 
Colonel  Wildman's  possession  of  the  Abbey,  travelling 
to  the  Hutt  by  coach.  A  person  named  Mealey,  late 
gardener  to  Lord  Byron,  kept  the  Hutt  at  the  time, 
but,  not  being  able  to  accommodate  her,  sent  her  to 
Mrs.  Beardall  (mother  of  Rebekah  Heath),  who,  being 
a  friend  of  Mrs.  Hardstaff  (of  Weir  Mill  Farm),  sent  the 
White  Lady  there.  Two  rooms  were  prepared,  for 
which  she  paid  about  eleven  shillings  per  week  for  board, 
lodgings,  washing,  etc.,  and  here  she  remained  during 
the  whole  of  her  first  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey. 

Some  thought  her  a  relative  of  Byron's  family,  while 
others  thought  she  might  be  a  cast-off  mistress  of  the 
poet,  but  she  declared  she  had  never  seen  Lord  Byron. 
She  was  very  reticent,  and  little  disposed  to  give  infor- 
mation concerning  herself.  She  avoided  all  society,  and 
was  seldom  to  be  seen  outside  the  precincts  of  the  New- 
stead  demesne.  She  moved  about  like  one  from  the 
spirit-world,  shy,  and  always  alone.  Her  only  com- 
panion was  the  Newfoundland  dog  at  the  Abbey,  whose 
good  favour  she  had  gained  by  bringing  him  tit-bits 
from  her  scanty  table.  Her  time  was  mainly  occupied  in 
writing,  reading,  and  rambling  about  the  spot  made 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  poet,  her  favourite  haunt 
being  beneath  the  grove  of  trees  planted  by  the  "Wicked 
Lord  "  before  the  fatal  duel  with  his  neighbour — Mr. 
Chaworth — and  known  to  this  day  as  the  "  Devil's 
Wood,"  a  name  derived  from  the  two  towering  satyrs, 
"  Behoof ed  "  and  "  Behorned,"  which  stand  at  either 
end. 

When  Miss  Hyatt  walked  near  the  Abbey  she  was 
dressed  in  white,  a  habit  which  obtained  for  her  the 
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name  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  ;  but,  at  other  times, 
her  whole  attire  would  be  black.  The  only  adornment 
she  was  ever  known  to  wear — though  very  rarely — 
was  blue  ribbon,  tied  round  the  wrists  and  neck.  Miss 
Hyatt  had  been  drawn  to  the  spot,  as  a  worshipper 
to  an  idol,  by  the  reading  of  Lord  Byron's  poems, 
which  were  the  only  books  for  which  she  seemed  to 
care. 

"  She  brought  me  the  books  to  read/'  says  Mrs. 
Heath,  "  but  with  so  many  injunctions  to  be  careful 
with  them,  and  to  let  nobody  touch  them,  that  I  was 
debarred  of  half  the  pleasure  I  might  else  have  had  in 
reading  them.  This  was  before  the  reading  world  knew 
of  his  attachment  to  Miss  Cha worth  ;  and  Miss  Hyatt's 
object  in  lending  them  was  to  know  whether  there  was 
a  lady  in  the  locality  corresponding  to  the  lady  of  the 
'  Dream.'  I  told  her  of  Mrs.  Cha  worth-Musters,  and 
then  she  got  a  person  to  go  with  her  to  the  top  of  the 
'  Diadem  Hill,'  where  she  paddled  about  for  a  long 
time,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  set  her  foot  on  the  spot 
where  Lord  Byron  had  once  set  his."  It  is  said  that 
the  trees  which  formed  the  "  Diadem  "  were  cut  down, 
and  others  planted  in  their  stead. 

Shortly  after  this  the  White  Lady  took  leave  of  the 
friend  she  had  made,  saying  that  she  would  never  again 
return  to  Newstead.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  about  two 
years,  Mrs.  Heath  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Hyatt, 
stating  that  she  was  "  very  anxious  to  know  if  Colonel 
Wildman  would  allow  her  to  come  again  to  take  one 
last  farewell,  as  she  was  expecting  to  go  to  America." 
Excusing  herself  for  not  writing  sooner,  she  continues 
her  letter  as  follows  : — "  I  dared  not  trust  myself  to 
write  to  you,  as  it  could  only  serve  to  keep  alive  the 
remembrance  of  scenes  which  my  peace  requires  I 
should  endeavour  to  forget.  .  .  .  I  try  to  banish 
these  recollections  from  my  mind,  but  in  vain.  .  . 
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I  was  happy  while  among  you,  the  only  period  of  my 
life  (since  childhood)  of  which  I  can  say  this.  Would  it 
have  injured  anyone  had  I  been  suffered  to  enjoy  that 
happiness  still  ?  Would  their  felicity  have  been  im- 
paired by  the  indulgence  of  my  innocent  reveries  .  .  .?  " 

But  'tis  done — all  words  are  idle — 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  still. 
But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  the  way  without  the  will. 

Her  letter,  which  is  dated  August  26th,  1820,  con- 
cluded with  an  expression  of  her  wish  that  Colonel 
Wildman  would  permit  her  to  visit  the  Abbey. 

Shortly  after  this  she  again  made  her  appearance  at 
her  old  lodgings — Weir  Mill  Farm.  This  time  the 
Colonel  and  his  wife  looked  upon  her  more  kindly  than 
on  the  first  occasion,  and  allowed  her  to  stroll  through 
the  Abbey  grounds  whenever  she  chose ;  which  she 
might  have  done  in  the  first  instance  had  she  not  sought 
their  patronage.  But  she  would  receive  no  favours, 
except  permission  to  wander  in  the  footprints  of  "  her 
adored  Byron,"  her  admiration  for  whom,  says  P. 
Austin  Ryan,  "  amounted  to  the  most  intense  enthu- 
siasm, and  was  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  her  life  and 
thoughts." 

She  was  very  mysterious  in  her  movements  ;  but 
this  was  due  to  her  extreme  deafness  and  difficulty  of 
speech.  When  the  Colonel  heard  of  these  afflictions  he 
went  to  see  her,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  her 
through  the  medium  of  a  slate.  In  this  manner  he  was 
able  to  gather  together  her  past  history,  which  was  a 
very  sad  one.  The  kindness  manifested  by  the  Colonel 
and  his  wife  created  some  amount  of  jealousy  among 
the  upper  servants  of  the  Abbey,  and  to  appease  their 
resentment,  Mrs.  Hardstaff,  of  Weir  Mill  Farm,  would 
only  keep  her  till  she  could  get  apartments  elsewhere. 
She  went  to  see  Mrs.  Frank  Widdowson,  of  Hucknall 
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Torkard,  who,  previous  to  her  marriage,  had  lived  on 
the  Newstead  estate.  Two  rooms  were  provided  for 
her,  similar  to  those  she  had  occupied  at  the  Weir  Mill 
Farm,  and  here  she  remained  until  the  day  of  her 
death. 

Thomas,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Frank  Widdowson,  who  died 
on  May  i8th,  1904,  in  his  86th  year,  had  a  distinct 
recollection  of  Miss  Hyatt,  although  he  was  a  boy  of 
only  six  or  seven  years  at  the  time.  He  used  to  say 
that  the  screeching  noise  she  would  make  when  attempt- 
ing to  speak  made  him  look  upon  her  with  something 
akin  to  awe.  He  would  often  talk  about  the  White 
Lady,  and  said  that  she  was  never  contented  unless  she 
was  traversing  the  road  that  led  to  the  Abbey. 

In  1825,  through  the  death  of  her  benefactor,  her 
annual  allowance  was  stopped,  and  Miss  Hyatt  found 
herself  in  great  distress.  In  order  to  recover  the 
allowance,  Colonel  Wildman  wrote  to  several  places, 
but  without  avail.  Then  she  determined  to  go  to 
London,  to  make  enquiries  about  the  matter.  On  the 
evening  before  she  was  to  leave  the  locality  the  little 
White  Lady  was  observed  to  linger  longer  than  usual 
about  her  favourite  haunts,  and  was  seen  to  place  a 
lock  of  the  dog-friend's  hair  most  lovingly  in  her  hand- 
kerchief, which  she  deposited  in  her  bosom.  The  same 
evening,  also,  she  gave  Mrs.  Wildman  a  sealed  packet, 
with  the  request  that  it  should  not  be  opened  until  the 
following  morning.  It  was  found  to  contain  a 
large  number  of  poems  in  manuscript,  written  during 
her  solitary  walks,  all  of  which  referred  to  the  poet 
whose  genius  had  drawn  her  to  the  spot. 

There  was  also  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Wildman, 
describing  her  friendless  situation,  and  alluding  to  her 
pecuniary  difficulties.  She  expressed  her  thanks  to  the 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Wildman  for  their  kind  attentions, 
and  stated  how  necessary  it  was  for  her,  under  the  cir- 
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cumstances,  to  leave  Newstead.  She  also  referred  to 
her  brother's  death,  which  had  taken  place  in  America, 
and  requested  that  the  Colonel  would  assist  in  arrang- 
ing certain  matters  in  which  she  was  materially  con- 
cerned. She  concluded  by  thanking  them  for  the  joy 
they  had  brought  into  her  life  by  allowing  her  to 
wander  through  the  domains  of  Newstead. 

After  having  read  the  letter,  the  tender  heart  of  Mrs. 
Wildman  was  moved,  and  with  all  haste  a  most  kind 
and  compassionate  note  was  conveyed  to  Miss  Hyatt 
by  one  of  the  Abbey  servants,  urging  her  to  give  up  her 
journey  and  to  stay  at  Newstead.  But,  on  arriving  at 
her  lodgings,  the  servant  found  that  Mrs.  Widdowson 
had  already  driven  Miss  Hyatt  in  her  cart  to  Notting- 
ham. The  servant  followed,  thinking  to  overtake  her 
before  she  had  left  by  coach  for  London.  On  reaching 
the  Maypole  Inn,  at  Nottingham,  to  his  great  horror  he 
found  her  dead  body  lying  on  the  pavement.  Owing 
to  her  extreme  deafness,  Miss  Hyatt  had  been  acci- 
dentally knocked  down  and  run  over  by  a  carrier's  cart, 
and  had  expired  immediately.  News  was  conveyed 
to  Colonel  Wildman,  who  took  upon  himself  the  care 
•of  her  interment.  He  had  her  buried  in  the  Hucknall 
Torkard  churchyard,  as  near  as  was  possible  to  Byron, 
whose  genius  she  had  venerated  with  such  earnest 
devotion.  It  is  probable  that  her  remains  were  re- 
moved at  the  time  of  the  enlargement  of  Hucknall 
Church  in  1887.  The  church  register  records  her  death 
as  follows  : — "  1825.  Sophia  Hyatt,  a  stranger,  23rd 
September,  66,  Charles  Nixon." 

The  last  poem  she  wrote  proved  that  she  had  melan- 
choly forebodings,  for  it  read  as  follows  : — 

Here  no  longer  shall  I  wander 

Lone,  but  in  communion  high 
Kindred  spirits  greet  me  ;    yonder 

Glows  the  form  that's  ever  nigh. 
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Waft  in  blissful  contemplation, 

From  that  hill  no  more  I  gaze 
On  scenes  as  fair  as  when  creation 

Rose — the  theme  of  seraphs'  lays. 

i 
And  thou,  fair  sylph,  that  round  its  basis 

Driv'st  thy  car  with  milk-white  steed, 
Oft  I've  watched  thy  gentle  paces, 

Mark'd  its  track  with  curious  heed. 

Why,  oh,  why  thus  interesting 

Are  forms  and  scenes  to  me  unknown  ? 

Oh  !  you  the  muse's  power  confessing, 
Define  the  charm  your  bosoms  own  ! 

Why  love  to  gaze  on  playful  fountain, 
On  lake  that  bore  him  on  its  breast  ? 

Lovely  to  wander  o'er  each  mountain, 
Grove  or  plain,  his  feet  have  press'd  1 

But  'tis  past,  and  now  for  ever 

Fancy's  vision's  bliss  is  o'er  ; 
But  to  forget  thee,  Newstead, — -never  ! 

Though  I  shall  haunt  thy  shades  no  more. 

Her  gentle,  solitary,  and  singularly  eccentric  life  had 
aroused  sympathies  which  were  deepened  by  her  tragic 
and  violent  death.  Often  now  I  seem  to  see  her  shadow 
flitting  about  the  haunts  of  him  whose  life-work  was  all 
her  life  ;  while  always,  for  me,  as  for  many  another, 
there  lingers  about  her  memory  something  of  the 
mystery,  the  afterthought  that,  from  the  earliest  times, 
has  been  associated  with  so-called  white  things — the 
doubles  or  seconds  of  real  things,  and  themselves  but 
half  real,  half  material — the  white  queen,  the  white 
mass,  the  white  roe. 

The  White  Lady  was  by  no  means  the  only  woman 
who  has  come  under  the  spell  of  Byron's  personality 
and  work.  From  far-away  Mexico  came  a  Mrs.  Morley, 
who  occupied  apartments  in  Dr.  Frost's  house,  which 
stood  just  inside  the  present  churchyard,  and  was  de- 
molished at  the  time  of  the  enlargement  of  the  church 
and  burial  ground.  Subsequently  this  lady  lived  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  William  Calladine,  senior,  close  to  the 
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churchyard  wall.  Mr.  Calladine  used  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Morley's  greatest  pleasure  was  to  stand  gazing  into  the 
churchyard,  in  the  direction  of  Byron's  vault. 

There  are  other  personalities  whose  names  are  still 
household  words  in  Newstead,  and  among  Byron  lovers. 
Among  these  one  of  the  most  familiar  is  that  of  Robert 
Rushton  whom  the  reader  has  met  before.*  Be- 
fore the  poet  came  to  Newstead,  the  parks  and 
lands  about  the  Abbey  had  been  let  in  two  farms, 
held  respectively  by  Mr.  Bowman  and  Mr.  Rushton. 
The  latter  had  a  family — mostly  sons — and  a  number  of 
servants,  of  whom  William  Fletcher  was  one.  Fletcher 
was  the  ploughman  ;  he  very  often  took  with  him  the 
master's  youngest  son,  Robert,  to  drive  the  horses. 
Lord  Byron,  who  had  seen  them  together  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  took  a  great  liking  to  Fletcher  and  to  the 
boy  Rushton,  and  employed  one  as  his  valet,  the  other 
as  his  page  boy.  Afterwards  he  took  them  both  to  live 
with  him  at  the  Abbey.  This  stroke  of  good  fortune 
very  nearly  cost  Rushton  his  life,  for  on  one  occasion 
his  lordship,  always  ready  at  that  time  for  a  practical 
joke,  dressed  the  boy  in  a  monk's  garment  wherewith 
to  frighten  one  of  his  (Byron's)  companions,  whose 
suspicions,  no  doubt,  had  been  previously  awakened  by 
tales  of  monkish  apparitions.  This,  friend  took  the 
ghost  quite  seriously,  and  was  with  difficulty  dis- 
suaded from  slaying  it  with  a  pistol  bullet.  When 
his  lordship  went  abroad,  in  1809,  he  took  the 
young  boy  with  him.  On  his  return  to  the  Abbey, 
Rushton  had  become  such  a  fine,  handsome  fellow  that 
his  friends  at  home  scarcely  knew  him.  The  picture 
which  represents  the  poet  standing  by  the  seashore, 
shows  a  youth  near  by  holding  a  boat.  The  represen- 
tation of  the  boy  is  said  to  be  a  faithful  likeness  of 
young  Rushton.  It  pleased  the  father  so  much  that,. 
*See  pages  62-64. 
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during  his  lifetime,  he  was  wont  to  boast  that  his  boy 
was  in  the  same  picture  with  Lord  Byron.  Imme- 
diately after  his  return  home,  young  Rushton  became 
acquainted  with  a  Miss  Bagnall,  of  Arnold,  whose  liveli- 
hood was  gained  by  keeping  a  small  school.  The  young 
woman  had  a  pleasing  manner,  and  although  many 
thought  she  was  far  too  talkative  and  given  too  much  to 
mimicry,  she  was  very  clever,  and  it  was  generally 
admitted,  would  make  a  good  match  for  her  youthful 
admirer. 

When  his  lordship  went  abroad  again,  in  1816,  young 
Rushton  went  with  him,  but  could  not  rest  content 
apart  from  the  one  to  whom  he  had  given  his  affection. 
It  is  said  that  he  left  the  poet  at  Venice,  and  returned 
home  to  be  married.  He  made  his  home  at  Arnold, 
where  he  kept  a  boy's  school,  but  his  principal  occupa- 
tion was  that  of  a  gardener,  pruning  and  budding  being 
his  specialities.  Rushton  made  himself  acquainted 
with  Colonel  Wildman,  who,  after  knowing  that  he  had 
been  Byron's  page,  did  much  business  with  him, 
chiefly,  I  am  told,  in  quicksets  and  fencing. 

Being  anxious  to  occupy  a  farm  on  the  Newstead 
estate,  Rushton  approached  the  Colonel,  and  was 
promised  the  offer  of  the  next  vacancy.  Not  long  after 
this,  Hazelford  Farm  was  vacated,  and  the  tenancy  was 
accordingly  offered  to  him.  Not  having  sufficient 
money  to  undertake  the  working  of  the  farm  himself, 
Rushton  arranged  with  a  Mr.  Higgett  (who  had  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  finance  the  scheme)  to  become 
a  partner,  and  live  with  him  at  the  farmhouse.  Like 
many  another  partnership,  it  ran  smoothly  at  first,  but 
did  not  last,  and  e'er  long  there  was  friction  between  the 
two  families. 

About  this  time  Rushton  joined  the  Sherwood 
Rangers  (Yeomanry),  then  under  the  supervision  of 
Colonel  Wildman.  They  were  to  go  into  camp  at  Ret- 
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ford  for  eight  days,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  ;  but  as 
Robert  was  firing  rubbish,  very  late  one  evening,  he 
caught  a  severe  cold.  The  chill  developed  into  a  serious 
illness,  and  on  the  very  day  the  Yeomanry  met  in  camp,, 
a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Dr.  Frost,  at  Hucknall, 
whose  house  stood  just  inside  the  present  church  gate. 
Rushton  became  worse,  however,  and  a  few  days  later 
was  seized  with  apoplexy  and  died  instantly.  The 
body  was  laid  to  rest  in  Mrs.  Rushton 's  family  vault  in 
St.  Peter's  Churchyard,  at  Nottingham.  The  farm  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Higgett,  while  the  widowed 
woman  took  the  keeper's  lodge  on  the  Abbey  estate. 
The  farmhouse  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Newstead  village, 
but  the  land  belonging  thereto  was  taken  over  by  the 
Newstead  Colliery  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 
their  shafts  and  laying  down  their  railway  sidings. 

Through  pecuniary  necessity,  Mrs.  Rushton  was 
obliged  again  to  open  her  boarding  school,  which  was 
located  in  a  cottage  overlooking  the  Abbey  It  was 
known  in  those  days  as  "  Rushton's  Place,"  but  is  to- 
day named  the  "  Knight's  Cross  Cottage."  The  school 
had  an  average  attendance  of  about  a  dozen  girls  :  it 
is  from  one  of  those  scholars,  living  in  our  midst,  that 
I  have  gathered  the  above  information.  During  a 
conversation  I  had  with  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Hucknall 
Torkard,  I  gathered  the  following  concerning  another 
scholar,  a  girl  who  used  to  come  to  school  on  a  pony. 
Mr.  Johnson  told  me  that  he  could  not  always  resist  the 
temptation  to  stop  the  little  rider,  and  ask  her  name, 
because  he  loved  to  hear  her  repeat  the  following^ 
doggerel  rhyme  : — 

Dora  Bulman  is  my  name, 

England  is  my  nation, 
Nottingham  is  my  dwelling  place, 

And  Christ  is  my  salvation. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rushton  the  house  was  occu- 
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pied  by  her  two  children,  George  and  Eliza.  The  former 
became  butler  to  Colonel  Wildman,  but,  unfortunately, 
was  drowned  whilst  bathing  one  Sunday  morning  in 
the  Abbey  lake.  Miss  Rushton  continued  to  keep  the 
boarding  school,  so  long  held  by  her  mother,  but 
•eventually  she  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  locality.  Her  removal  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Abbey  terminated  the  family's  relations  with 
Newstead. 

Another  well-remembered  personality  is  Nancy 
Smith,  Byron's  housekeeper,  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred.*  Many  a  tale  is  told  of  her  to-day  by  her 
grandson,  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  present  tenant  of 
Hayes  Farm,  the  low-lying  red  building  on  the  right, 
that  you  pass  on  the  road  from  Hucknall  between 
the  Newstead  and  Annesley  estates.  Mr.  Smith  is 
a  hale,  cheerful  man,  .with  a  bright  smile  and  humorous 
twinkling  eyes,  bearing  well  his  seventy- three  years. 
I  can  see  him  now  as  he  points  through  the  window 
to  Diadem  Hill :  "  His  lordship  used  to  go  courting 
up  on  yon  hill.  He  was  after  Mary  Chaworth." 
Then  he  would  go  on  to  speak  of  Byron's  kind- 
ness to  Nancy  Smith — how  before  he  left  England 
he  said  to  the  Colonel :  "  She's  been  a  faithful  servant 
to  me,  Colonel ;  you  must  take  care  of  her/'  "  She 
lived  in  the  Rock  Place  for  a  time  ;  then  Colonel  Wild- 
man put  her  in  a  cottage  on  the  estate,  until  Smith  was 
given  a  Wildman  Farm,  and  Nancy  came  home.  Here 
she  stayed  until  Will  Smith  married  a  dairymaid  from 
the  Abbey  ;  and  then  Nancy  left,  for,  '  She  wouldn't 
live  with  a  chit '." 

Here  is  another  story  told  me  by  Mr.  Smith.  "  Byron 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  while  at  Newstead  scrib- 
bling poetry  which  he  would  fling  away  from  him  in  a 
careless  manner.  Many  a  time  she  found  the  floor  of 
*Note :  see  pages  62-64. 
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his  study  strewn  with  snatches  of  poetry  that  he  had 
written  when  these  poetic  spells  were  upon  him.  In 
straightening  the  room  she  would  gather  them  up,  and 
after  entering  them  into  a  copybook,  would  destroy  the 
original  manuscripts,  having  no  idea,  at  the  time,  of 
their  great  worth."  Mr.  Smith  added  that  "  some  of 
these  could  be  placed  among  the  rarer  of  his  lordship's 
poems."  Unfortunately,  the  copybook  into  which  they 
were  entered  has  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  "  the 
world  is  poorer  to-day  by  their  loss."  It  was  through 
reading  many  of  these  poems  that  old  Nanny  had  such 
a  great  reverence  for  their  writer — another  instance  of 
the  effect  of  the  Pilgrim's  work  upon  persons  without 
literary  pretensions.  One  day  Nanny  told  Colonel 
Wildman  that  she  had  seen  an  old  chest  in  the  Abbey 
lake.  The  Colonel,  thinking  it  must  have  belonged  to 
the  Abbey  church,  had  the  lake  run  dry,  and  dragged 
from  end  to  end.  To  prevent  anything  being  washed 
away  by  the  water,  he  had  ropes  stretched  across  the 
shuttle,  while  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  conveying  several 
men  with  long  poles,  was  pulled  backwards  and  for- 
wards across  the  mud.  The  men  stirred  up  the  mud 
vigorously  with  their  poles,  but  nothing  was  found,  and 
old  Nanny  was  severely  reprimanded  for  the  useless 
trouble  she  had  given  the  Colonel. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

HUCKNALL  TORKARD   CHURCH  AND  BYRON'S  TOMB 

HUCKNALL  TORKARD  CHURCH,  in  common  with  the 
majority  of  our  churches  and  cathedrals,  has  under- 
gone many  transformations,  and  is  to-day  a  thoroughly 
interesting  composite  structure.  Judging  from  the 
transitional  character  of  the  bases  of  the  nave  pillars, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  the  local  antiquarians 
conclude  that  the  Norman  church  was  built  near  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  probably  about  the  year 
1180.  An  earlier  church  may  have  been  erected,  but 
no  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  Doomsday  Book.  The 
first  important  structural  alteration  was  made  in  the 
year  1320,  when  Thomas  Torkard  was  vicar.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tower  was  then  built,  the  nave  re- 
built, the  chancel,  north  aisle,  and  east  end  chapel 
added,  and  a  porch  was  erected  on  the  north  side*. 
The  beautiful  east  end  window,  now,  unfortunately, 
without  its  original  stained  glass,  affords  a  good  example 
of  the  flowing  tracery  of  what  is  still  sometimes  called 

*  "  History  of  Hucknall  Torkard,"  by  J.  H.  Beardsmore.      A 
valuable  book,  now  out  of  print. 
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the  "  decorated  "  period  of  Gothic  architecture.  The 
north  aisle  was  probably  rebuilt  about  1471,  when  the 
present  "  perpendicular  "  windows  were  inserted.  In 
1887  the  transept  was  added,  the  clerestory  rebuilt,  and 
alterations  made  to  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  church  con- 
tains some  curious  old  carved  coffin  lids,  of  very  early 
date ;  those  in  the  transept  were  found  built  into  the 
string-course  of  the  chancel.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
church  was  the  monks*  doorway,  conveniently  placed 
for  their  passage  to  and  from  Newstead  Abbey.  The 
fourteenth-century  portion  of  the  church  is  best  seen 
from  outside ;  the  porch,  though  re-handled,  remains 
a  good  example  of  its  kind. 

At  the  time  of  Byron's  burial,  the  building  was  in  a 
most  dilapidated  state.  Almost  its  only  adornment 
consisted  in  certain  windows  decorated  with  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  the  Annesleys,  the  Greys  of  Codnor 
and  Sandiacre,  the  Willoughbys  of  Wollaton,  the  Grum- 
wells,  and  other  eminent  families,  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  Byrons.  Great  changes,  however,  have  been 
made  since  that  time,  and  restoration  and  enlargement 
have  transformed  the  church  into  a  most  beautiful 
structure. 

The  poet's  grave  had  nothing  to  mark  it,  until  the 
"  Byron  Memorial  Committee  "  placed  upon  it  a  marble 
slab  sent  by  the  King  of  Greece.  This  slab  is  twenty- 
four  inches  square,  with  a  wreath  of  bay  leaves  let  in, 
in  brass,  together  with  the  name  "  Byron  "  and  the 
date  of  his  birth  and  death.  It  is  placed  in  the  chancel, 
directly  over  the  poet's  head. 

There  are  few  memorials  of  the  Byron  family  in  the 
church.  Although  the  vault  contains  a  large  number  of 
coffins,  there  are,  besides  that  of  the  poet,  only  two 
monuments  of  the  family — that  of  Richard,  second  Lord 
Byron,  a  devoted  Royalist,  and  his  two  wives ;  and 
another  to  Lady  Lovelace,  Byron's  daughter. 
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On  the  monument  to  Richard,  second  Lord  Byron, 
is  the  following  inscription  : — 

BENEATH,  IN  A  VAULT,  IS  ENTERRED  THE  BODY  OF 

RICHARD  LORD  BYRON, 
WHO,  WITH  THE  REST  OF  HIS  FAMILY,  BEING  SEVEN  BROTHERS, 

FAITHFULLY  SERVED  KlNG  CHARLES  THE  FIRST 
IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  WHO  SUFFERED  MUCH  FOR  THEIR  LOYALTY, 

AND  LOST  ALL  THEIR  PRESENT  FORTUNES.      YET 
IT  PLEASED  GOD  SO  TO  BLESS  THE  HUMBLE  ENDEAVOURS  OF 

THE   SAID 

RICHARD  LORD  BYRON, 

THAT  HE  REPURCHASED  PART  OF  THEIR  ANCIENT  INHERITAl  CE, 

WHICH   HE   LEFT   TO   HIS   POSTERITY, 

WITH  A  LAUDABLE  MEMORY  FOR  HIS  GREAT  PIETY  AND  CHARITY. 
HE  DEPARTED  HIS  LIFE  UPON  THE 

I4TH  DAY  OF  OCTOBER,  AN:  DOM.  1679, 

IN   THE   74TH   YEAR   OF   HIS   AGE. 


In  the  same  vault  is  interred  : 

THE  LADY*  ELIZABETH, 

HIS    FIRST    WIFE,    DAUGHTER    OF    GEORGE    RUSSELL,    ESQ., 
BY    WHOM    HE   HAD   TEN    CHILDREN,    AND 

YE  LADY  ELIZABETH, 
HIS  SECOND  WIFE,  DAUGHTER  TO  SlR  GEORGE  BOOTH,  KNIGHT 

AND  BARONETT, 

WHO   APPOINTED   THIS   MONUMENT   TO   BE   ERECTED  TO  THE 
MEMORY  OF  HER  DEAR  HUSBAND  AND  FOR  HER 

GREAT   PIETY  AND   GOODNESS  ACQUIRED  A  NAME  BETTER  THAN 
YT   OF   SONS   AND   DAUGHTERS. 


The  tablet  to  Lady  Lovelace,  Byron's  daughter,  reads 
as  follows  : — 

IN  THE  BYRON  VAULT  BELOW 

LIE  THE  REMAINS  OF 

AUGUSTA  ADA, 

ONLY  DAUGHTER  OF 

GEORGE  GORDON  NOEL, 

6TH  LORD  BYRON, 

AND    WIFE   OF   WILLIAM,    EARL   OF  LOVELACE, 

BORN  IOTH  DECEMBER,  1815. 
DIED  27TH  NOVEMBER,  1852. 
R.I.P. 
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Then  comes  the  most  interesting  tablet  of  all,  that 
of  the  poet : — 

IN  THE   VAULT   BENEATH 

WHERE  MANY  OF  HIS  ANCESTORS  AND  HIS  MOTHER  ARE  BURIED 
LIE   THE    REMAINS    OF 

GEORGE  GORDON  NOEL  BYRON, 
LORD  BYRON,  OF  ROCHDALE 

IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  LANCASTER. 

THE 

AUTHOR     OF     "  CHILDE     HAROLD'S     PILGRIMAGE." 
HE   WAS   BORN   IN   LONDON   ON  THE 

22ND  OF  JANUARY,  1788. 
HE  DIED  IN  MlSSOLONGHI,   WESTERN  GREECE,   ON  THE 

IQTH  OF  APRIL,  1824. 

ENGAGED  IN  THE  GLORIOUS  ATTEMPT  TO  RESTORE  THAT  COUNTRY 
TO  HER  ANCIENT  FREEDOM  AND  RENOWN. 

HIS  SISTER 

THE  HONOURABLE  AUGUSTA  MARY  LEIGH — 
PLACED  THIS  TABLET  TO  HIS  MEMORY. 

Over  the  tablet  is  a  medallion,  with  the  following  words 
inscribed  thereon  : — 

,,         BYRON.    BORN  1788.    DIED  1824. 

THE  PILGRIM   OF   ETERNITY. 

The  "  Hatchment/'  which  was  placed  at  Newstead 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Byron,  in  1811,  is  here,  and  also 
the  communion  plate,  a  gift  of  Elizabeth,  lady  of  the 
first  Lord  Byron.  The  chalice  is  especially  beautiful. 
In  the  vestry  has  been  placed  a  medallion  similar  to 
that  already  described  in  the  chancel,  except  that  it  is 
made  in  plaster.  It  is  gilded  over,  and  covered  with 
a  glass  case.  Underneath  the  medallion  are  two 
marble  slabs,  one  bearing  the  following  inscription : — 

BUT  I  HAVE  LIVED  AND  HAVE  NOT  LIVED  IN  VAIN  ; 
MY  MIND  MAY  LOSE  ITS  FORCE,   MY  BLOOD  ITS  FIRE  ; 
AND   MY  FRAME   PERISH   EVEN   IN   CONQUERING  PAIN, 
BUT  THERE   IS  THAT  WITHIN   ME  WHICH   SHALL  TIRE 

FORTUNE  AND  TIME,  AND  BREATHE  WHEN  I  EXPIRE  ; 
SOMETHING  UNEARTHLY,  WHICH  THEY  DEEM  NOT  OF 
LIKE  THE  REMEMBER'D  TONE  OF  A  MUTE  LYRE, 
SHALL  ON  THEIR  SOFTENED  SPIRIT  SINK,  AND  MORE 
IN  HEATS  ALL  ROCKY,  NOW  THE  LATE  ROMANCE  OF  LOVE. 

"  CHILDE  HAROLD,"  iv.,  137. 
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By  its  side  is  another,  which  reads  thus  : — 

IMMORTALITY. 

YET  AS  IF  AS  HOLIEST  MEN  HAVE  DEEMED  THERE  BE 
A  LAND  OF  SOULS  BEYOND  THAT  SABLE  SHORE, 
TO  SHAME  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  SADDUCE 
AND  SOPHISTS,  MADLY  VAIN  OF  DUBIOUS  LORE  ; 
HOW  SWEET  IT  WERE  IN  CONCERT  TO  ADORE 
WITH  THOSE  WHO  MADE  OUR  MORAL  LABOUR  LIGHT  ! 

TO   HEAR  EACH  VOICE  WE  FEAR'D  TO   HEAR   NO   MORE  ! 

BEHOLD  EACH  MIGHTY  SHADE  REVEALED  TO  SIGHT, 
THE  BECTRIAN,  SAMIAN  SAGE,  AND  ALL  WHO  TAUGHT  THE  RIGHT  ! 
ZOROASTER  PYTHAGORAS.     "  CHILDE  HAROLD,  i.,  8. 

The  medallions  of  Lord  Byron  are  accurate  copies 
from  the  portrait  for  which  he  sat  to  Harlowe — 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  extant. 
The  tablet  containing  his  stanza  on  "  Immortality  "  is 
generally  dedicated  to  the  "  unrivalled  Byron's  im- 
mortal memory,"  by  the  son  of  his  friend,  correspon- 
dent and  schoolfellow,  the  late  Sir  George  Sinclair, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  who  was  called  by  him  the  "  Harrow 
Prodigy." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  vestry  is  another  marble 
slab,  with  the  "  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  men  on 
Byron." 

Sad  to  say,  the  "  HucknaU  Torkard  Album/'  placed 
there  by  Dr.  Bowring,  was  removed  from  the  church 
some  years  ago  by  J.  M.  L.,  who,  by  some  magical  pro- 
cess that  he  would  not  disclose,  induced  the  clerk  to 
give  him  a  copy  of  the  document.  The  album,  he  tells 
us,  begins  with  the  following  inscription,  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Bowring  : — 

"  To  the  immortal  and  illustrious  fame  of  Lord 
Byron,  the  first  poet  of  his  age  in  which  he  lived,  these 
tributes,  weak  and  unworthy  of  him,  but  in  themselves 
sincere,  are  inscribed  with  the  deepest  reverence." 

It  contained  815  names,  with  twenty  inscriptions  in 
verse,  and  thirty-six  in  prose,  all  paying  the  highest 
tribute  to  Byron's  genius. 


CHANCEL,  HUCKNAIJL  TORKARD  CHURCH. 


BORN 
JANUARY.22.l7a8, 

DIED 
APRIL  18.1824. 


THE  SLAB   (MARKED    x)   OVER  "THE  PILGRIM  POET'S"  GRAVE,  HUCKNALL 

TORKARD~CHURCH. 
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HUCKNALL  TORKARD  CHURCH. 

Within  this  consecrated  wall  lies  one 
Who   once   was   England's   wildest  —  wayward 
But  when  in  future  days  her  tale  is  told, 
'Mongst  many  children  valiant,  -age,  or  bold, 
Scarce  shall  the  spirit-stirring  voice  of  fame 
Record  in  all  that  list  a  brighter  name  !  " 
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Among  the  earlier  visitors  are  some  of  Byron's 
closest  friends  : — 

Lieut. -Colonel  Wildman  came  in  1824. 
On  January  3ist,  1825,  Comte  Peitro  Gamba. 
William  Fletcher,  Byron's  beloved  servant,  visited 
his  ever  to  be  lamented  lord  and  master,  on  Septem- 
ber 23rd,  1825.       (He  is  buried  in  the  churchyard 
near  Byron.) 

Countess  Guiccioli  made  a  pilgrimage  to  his  grave 
with  her  brother,  Count  Gamba,  in  the  winter  of 
1832-3. 

David  Livingstone,  the  great  missionary  and  ex- 
plorer, visited  the  church  and  tomb  when  he  was 
staying  with  Mr.  Webb  at  Newstead  Abbey. 
Many  more,  and  not  less  illustrious,  shall  be  the 
names  of  the  pilgrims  who  will  seek  the  hallowed  spot, 
which  contains  the  remains  of  one — himself  a  pilgrim — 
whose  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  transcendent  genius, 
caused  his  name  to  ring  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
Let  us  note,  too,  that  these  visitors  embrace  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  society — for  Byron  was  a  poet  of  the 
people. 

The  new  album  was  placed  in  the  church,  in  1880,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Phillips.  It  has  about  3,000  signatures, 
and  contains  many  a  tribute  in  prose  and  verse,  in 
almost  every  European  language,  to  "  Byron — a  name 
that  will  endure  while  the  calumnies  of  his  vile  and 
bigoted  traducers  shall  fall  into  oblivion,  which  their 
envious  and  contemptible  malice  deserves." 

Hucknall,  at  the  time  of  the  poet's  death,  and  for 
some  considerable  time  after  his  burial,  was  anything 
but  beautiful,and  was  as  much  unlike  the  ideal  burial 
place  of  so  great  a  genius  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Great  changes,  however,  have  taken  place  since  those 
days.  It  possesses  a  fine  Market  Place,  which  is 
attended  every  Friday  by  many  persons  from  the 
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neighbouring  districts.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
freeholders,  and  the  rates  are  low  and  decreasing. 
The  water  supply  is  plentiful,  and  the  moral  character 
of  the  inhabitants  is  exceptionally  good,  judging  from 
the  very  few  cases  of  serious  crime  that  have  occurred 
in  recent  years.  A  feature  of  the  town  is  the  unusual 
number  of  allotment  gardens,  every  other  householder 
owning  or  renting  a  garden.  The  town  now  has  a 
population  of  16,500  inhabitants,  and  is  the  centre  of 
a  mining  industry.  Well  built  cottages  and  wide 
streets  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  dwellings, 
few  of  which  now  remain.  In  addition,  as  has  been 
said,  the  church  in  which  lie  the  poet's  remains  has 
been  restored,  and  is  acknowledged  now  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parish  churches  in  the  Midlands. 

Within  this  consecrated  wall  lies  one 
Who  once  was  England's  wildest,  wayward  son ; 
But  when  in  future  days  her  tale  is  told, 
'Mongst  many  children  valiant,  sage  or  bold, 
Scarce  shall  the  spirit — stirring  voice  of  fame 
Record  in  all  that  list  a  brighter  name. 


APPENDIX 

OPINIONS  OF   EMINENT  MEN  ON  BYRON 

"  The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity." — SHELLEY. 

"  Byron  must  without  doubt  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  genius 
of  the  age,  the  glory  which  he  has  reflected  on  his  country  is  without 
bounds  in  its  splendour  and  incalculable  in  its  consequences." — 

GOETHE. 

"  The  death  of  Lord  Byron  necessarily  struck  us  as  a  domestic 
calamity." — VICTOR  HUGO. 

"  King  of  immortal  songs  assert  thyself  !  " — LAMARTINE. 

"  A  day  when  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be  darkness  for  me." 

TENNYSON  on  Byron's  death. 

"  It  is  since  Byron  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  have 
learned  to  study  Shakespeare." — MAZZINI. 

"  What  does  Spain  not  owe  to  Byron  ?  From  his  mouth  came 
our  hopes  and  our  fears ;  he  has  baptised  us  with  his  blood." — 

CASTELAR. 

"  When  Byron's  eyes  were  closed  in  death, 
We  bowed  our  heads  and  held  our  breath  ; 
He  taught  us  little,  but  our  soul 
Had  felt  him  like  the  thunder's  roll." 

— MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

"  Let  the  Englishmen  take  care.  If  they  break  the  image  of 
the  man  (Byron),  who  has  made  them  revive,  what  will  remain  ?  " 

— CHATEAUBRIAND. 

"  Here  is  entirely  first-rate  work  ...  it  ought  to  be  our 
school  introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  world." 

— RUSKIN,  on  "  The  Island,"  by  Byron. 

"  The  most  distinguished  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century      ' 
.     .     .     two  men  have  died  within  our  recollection,  who  at  a  time  /t* 
of  life  at  which  many  people  have  hardly  completed  their  education. 
He  (Byron)  died  not  only  admired  in  his  own  country,  but  reverenced 
and  adored  in  Europe." — DISRAELI,  LORD  BEACONSFIELD,  in  1875. 

The  medallions,  wreaths  and  tablets  are  dedicated  to  the  im- 
mortal memory  of  Byron  by  Sir  J.  C.  Tollemache  Sinclair,  Bart, 
with  the  following  epitaph,  written  by  him  on  this  occasion  :— 
"  FAR  O'ER  ALL  BARDS  THY  FAME,  DEAR  BYRON,  EVER 

TOWERS  J   THY  GLORY  WANTED  NOUGHT,  THOU  WANTING  WERT 

TO  OURS." — J.  C.  TOLLEMACHE  SINCLAIR,  1903. 
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It  may  be  well  said  of  Byron,  "  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh  " 
(Hebrews  xi.,  4),  and  these  are  some  of  Byron's  lines  on  the  marble 
slab : — 

IF   THAT   HIGH    WORLD,    WHICH    LIES   BEYOND 

OUR    OWN,    SURVIVING    LOVE    ENDEARS  ; 

IF    THERE    THE    CHERISHED    HEART    BY    FOND, 

THE    AGE    THE   SAME,    EXCEPT    IN    TEARS — 

HOW    WELCOME   THOSE   UNTRODDEN    SPHERES  ; 

HOW   SWEET   THIS    VERY   HOUR   TO    DIE 

TO   SOAR   FROM   EARTH   AND   FIND   ALL   FEARS 

LOST  IN  THY  LIGHT  ETERNITY  ! 

Some  of  Lord  Byron's  poems  have  been  published  in  upwards 
of  twenty  languages.  See  British  Museum,  Library  Catalogue,  &c. 


THE    END. 
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